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ADVERTISEMENT. 
E EFORE the Reader enters on the 
following Diſcourſes, I think it 


neceſſary to acquaint him, that, being 


determined not to engage in Contro- 


verſy, I ſhall make no reply to any 


Animadverſions on the account which, 


in the firſt five of them, I have given of 
the Doctrines of Chriſtianity; except, 


by acknowledging the miſtakes into 
which I may have fallen, when con- 
vinced of them. 


NEwINGTONW GREEN, 
Nov. 24, 1786. 
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s E R M ON I. 


or THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AS HELD 
BY ALL CHRISTIANS; 


e. „ 
The glorious goſpel of the blefſed God. 


JA 7E are all agreed in applying to the 
VV religion we profeſs the character 
of it given by St. Paul in theſe words. 
It is the glorious Goſpel of the bleſſed God. 
It is a heavenly gift, important and in- 
tereſting in the higheſt degree. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more proper than that 
we ſhould examine it carefully, and en- 
deavour to underſtand clearly its nature 
and contents. All our attachment to it 
without this muſt be unmeaning and ab- 
ſurd. My preſent deſign is to give you 
ſome aſſiſtance in making this examina- 


tion "i 
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tion, by anſwering in the beſt manner I 


can the following enquiries. 

What is the Goſpel? What inſtruc- 
tion does 1t convey ? What is the in- 
formation which renders it a 6LokIous 


_ Go8PEL worthy of the bleſſed God? 


Tux word Goſpel, as you well know, 


is derived, both in the Engliſb and the 
Greek languages, from two words which 


ſignify G600D NEWS. The very title given 
it, therefore, in my text intimates to us 
its general nature and deſign. It 1s a 
communication of good tidings to man- 


kind from the bleſſed God. 
Before I enter upon an account of the 


particulars of this information, my views 


in this and ſome following diſcourſes re- 
quire me to obſerve to you, that there is 


a great diverſity of opinions among chriſ- 
tians on this ſubject. The different ac- 
counts which have been given. of the 


Goſpe! of Chriſt are indeed numberleſs: 3 
and 


4 beld by all Chriftians. nn — 


and they have given riſe to many great 
evils; particularly, the two following. 


Firſt. An objection to Chriſtianity has 


been founded upon them on which great 
ſtreſs has been laid; and which, I fear, 
has prevented ſome from giving the evi- 


dence for it a patient and favourable 
hearing. It has been urged that, if the 


Goſpel was indeed a revelation from hea- 
ven, it would be fo clear and explicit as 


to leave no room for ſuch differences, and 


to preclude all diſputes about its meaning, 
adark revelation being, as unbelievers ſay, 


an inconſiſtency, which implies a reflec- 


tion on the perfections of the Deity, and 
equivalent to 0 revelation. Thoſe who 
make this objection go upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion, that God can be the author of no 
information which is capable of being 
miſunderſtood, and conſequently of cre- 
ating diſputes. There cannot be a more 
groundleſs ſuppoſition. God conveys in- 
formation to us by our reaſon as well as 
by revelation, The light of nature is a 
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4. Of the Chriſtian Doctrine 
light derived from him as well as the 
light of the Goſpel ; and there is no more 
reaſon to expect that the one ſhould be 
ſo clear as to exclude miſtakes and diſ- 
putes than the other. While we conti- 
nue ſuch frail and fallible creatures as we 
are, it is impoſſible that we ſhould not 
be in danger of falling into differences of 
opinion, and ſometimes into groſs errors: 
and to complain of this would be much 
the ſame with complaining becauſe we 
are not made omniſcient and perfect 
beings. | There is not a principle of 
common ſenſe that has not been contro- 
verted, nor a truthdiſcoverable by the light 
of reaſon of which different accounts 
have not been given, and which has not 
been miſconceived and perverted. And 
yet no one ever thinks of inferring from 
hence that reaſon is not the gift of God, 
or that it is not a valuable gift. There 
is juſt as little reaſon for drawing the like 


inference concerning Chriſtianity from 
the 


as held by all Chriſtians p 


the different opinions and the diſputes 


among its profeſſors. | 
But there is another anſwer to this ob- 
jection which is more to my preſent pur- 
poſe; and which I ſhall take notice of, 
after mentioning the next great evil ari- 
ſing from the diſputes among Chriſtians. 
I mean; the embarraſſments they occa- 

ſion in the minds of many good men. 
It is impoſſible, when plain and honeſt 
men hear the different parties among 


Chriſtians contradicting one another in 


the manner they do; one ſaying, his is 


the Goſpel of Chriſt; and another ſaying 


the contrary ; and all poſitive and dog- 


matical : it is, I fay, impoſſible that, in 


ſuch circumſtances, a plain man unac- 
cuſtomed to enquiry ſhould not be puz- 
zled, and thrown into a ſtate of perplex- 


ity and diſtraction. Moſt of theſe par- 


ties lay the greateſt ſtreſs on their 
accounts of the Goſpel; and too 
many go ſo far as to connect ſalvation 
with them, and to conſign to hell all that 
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do not receive them. I ſhould do an eſ- 
ſential ſervice could I remove the ſtum- 
bling-blocks which theſe litigations throw 


in the way of common Chriſtians. And 


my chief intention in the preſent dif- 
courſe is to attempt this, by ſhewing you 


that Chriſtians of all parties, however 


they may cenſure one another, and what- 


ever oppoſition there may ſeem to be 


in their ſentiments, are agreed in all 


that is eſſential to Chriſtianity, and with 


reſpect to all the information which it is 


its principal deſign to communicate. 


Should this appear, it will ſet our minds 


at eaſe amidſt the controverſies that 


take place in the Chriſtian church, and 
enable us to look with an equal eye of 
charity and candour on all our fellow- 
chriſtians: and it will alſo effectually re- 


move that objection to Chriſtianity which 


J have mentioned. 
In attempting this, I will recite to you 
thoſe doctrines and facts of Chriſtianity 
which all Chriſtians believe, and which 
are 


as held by all Chriſtians. 7 


are ſo plainly revealed as to exclude the 
poſſibility of diſputes about them ; after 
which, I will ſhew you the nature of the 
differences among Chriſtians, in order to 
prove that the doctrines univerſally re- 
ceived are all that are eſſential. 

In the firſt place; the Goſpel teaches u us 
that there is only one living and true God. 
This is a fundamental doctrine which the 
New Teſtament holds forth to us in al- 
| moſt every page. There is but one being 
good, fays Jeſus Chriſt, that is Gop. 
There are, ſays St. Paul, Gods many ; but 
fo us there is but one God, the father. 
Many of our fellow-chriſtians, indeed, 
maintain doctrines which ſeem to claſh 
with this eſſential doctrine; but they all 
profeſs to believe it, and with ſo much 
zeal as to be greatly offended whenever 
they are charged with contradicting it. 
Though the Divine nature, according to 
them, conſiſts of three perſons; and the 
Son (one of theſe perſons) conſiſts of I 
Natures; yet theſe three perſons make but 
1 one 
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one being. If there is a palpable abſurdi- 
ty in this, it only proves that the Goſpel 
teaches the Divine Unity ſo deciſively as 
to force every Chriſtian to acknowledge 
it, however inconſiſtent with his other 
opinions his acknowledgment of it may 
be. * 5 
But farther; the Goſpel teaches us, 
with perfect clearneſs, that this one 
Gd is poſſeſſed of all poſſible perfection; 
that he is infinitely wiſe, powerful, righ- 
teous, and benevolent; that he is the 
moral governor of the world, an enemy 
to all wickedneſs, and a friend to all 
goodneſs ; and that he directs all events 
by his providence ſo particularly as that 
the hairs of our head are all numbered, 
and that a ſparrow does not fall to the 
ground without him. It teaches us alſo 
to imitate, to ſerve, and to worſhip him, 
and to put our truſt in him; and com- 
prehends the whole of our duty in loving 
him with all our hearts, and in loving 
our neighbour as ourſelves. It declares 

to 
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to us the neceſſity of repentance and a 
holy life ; a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments; and a future period of uni- 
verſal retribution when all mankind ſhall 
be judged according to their works. 
There are no doubts about any of theſe 
particulars among Chriſtians ; and they 
include all that it is moſt neceſſary for us 
to know. But the doctrines which moſt 
properly conſtitute the Goſpel are thoſe 


which relate to Jeſus Chriſt and his me- 


diation. Here, alſo, there is an agree- 
ment with reſpect to all that can be 
_ deemed eſſential ; for there is no ſet of 
_ Chriſtians who do not believe that Chriſt 
was ſent of God; that he is the true 
Meſſiah; that he worked miracles, and 

ſuffered and died and roſe again from 

the dead as related in the four Goſpels ; 

that after his reſurrection he aſcended to 
heaven and became poſſeſſed of univerſal 
dominion, being made head over all 
things in this world; and that he will 
hereafter make a ſecond appearance on 
this 
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this earth, and come from heaven to raiſe 
all mankind from death, to judge the 
world in righteouſneſs, to beſtow eternal 
life on the truly virtuous, and to puniſh - 
the workers of iniquity. 

Theſe are the grand facts of Chriſtia- 
nity, which Calviniſis and Arminians, Tri- 
nitarians and Unitarians, Papiſts and Pro- 
teſtants, Churchmen and Diſſenters all 


equally believe. More eſpecially; with 


reſpect to the purpoſe of Chriſt's miſſion, 


we all equally hold that he came to call 
ſinners to repentance, to teach us the 


knowledge of God and our duty, to ſave 
us from ſin and death, and to publiſh a 
covenant of grace by which all fincere 


penitents and good men are aſſured of fa- 


vour and complete happineſs; in his future 
everlaſting kingdom. 
But to bring all nearer to a point. 
The information which moſt properly 
conſtitutes the Goſpel does not conſiſt 
of many particulars. It may be reduced 


to one propoſition. The word GosPEL, 


I have 


as held by all Chriſtianas. 1 
1 have ſaid, ſignifies 600D news ; or (as 
the New Teſtament calls it) glad tidings 
of great joy to all people. And the New- 
Teſtament when it thus deſcribes the 
Goſpel has one particular information in 


view. An information which is indeed 


completely joyful. I mean, the future 
coming of Chriſt to deſtroy death, and 


to reinſtate us in a happy immortality ; 
or, in other words, the glad tidings 


of ' pardon to penitents, and a re- 
ſurrection from death to eternal life 
through Jeſus Chriſt. It is impoflible 
there ſhould be any information ſo 
important as this; and all Chriſtians 
believe it; and maintain that the truth of 


it has been demonſtrated by ſigns and 
miracles, and, particularly, by the reſur- 
rection of Chriſt, and his conſequent aſ- 


cenſion and exaltation. This informa- 
tion includes all that we have any reaſon 


to be anxious about; and we ſhould re- 
gard with indifference all diſputes that 


leave us in poſſeſſion of it; and there are 


no 
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diſputes among thoſe who take the New 
Teſtament for a rule of faith which do not 


leave us in poſſeſſion of it. A deliverance 


from death, through the power of Chriſt, 
to be judged according to our works ; 
and, if virtuous, to enter upon a new 
and happy life which ſhall never end: 
Tuis is the ſum and ſubſtance of the Goſ- 
pel ; and, alſo, the ſum and ſubſtance of 


all that ſhould intereſt human beings, 


The evidence for it which the Goſpel 
gives removes all doubts about it; and is 


ſufficient, whether we believe any thing 


elſe or not, to carry us (if virtuous) with 


triumph through this world. What then 
ſignify the differences among Chriſtians 


about other points? Or of what conſe- 
quence is it that they have different ways 
of explaining this point itſelf ? Give me 


but the fact that Chriſt is the reſurrection 
and the /ife, and explain it as you will. 


Give me but this ſingle truth, that ETER 


NAL LIFE 7s the gift if God through Jeſus 


Chriſt our Lord and Saviour, and J ſhall 
I be 


as held by all Chriſtians. 13 


be perfectly eaſy with reſpect to the con- 
trary opinions which are entertained 
about the dignity of Chriſt; about his 
nature, perſon, and offices; and the 
manner in which he ſaves us. Call him, 
if you pleaſe, ſimply a nan endowed with 
extraordinary powers; or call him a ſu- 
per- angelic being who appeared in human 
nature for the purpoſe of accompliſhing 
our ſalvation; or ſay (if you can admit 
a thoughtſoſhockingly abſurd) that it was 
the ſecond of three co-equal perſons in 
the Godhead forming one perſon with a 
human ſoul that came down from heaven 
and ſuffered and died on the croſs : Say 
that he ſaves us merely by being a meſ- 
ſenger from God to reveal to us eternal 
life and to confer it upon us; or ſay, on 

the contrary, that he not only reveals to 
us eternal life and confers it upon us, but 
has obtained it for us by offering himſelf 
a propitiatory ſacrifice on the croſs, and 
making ſatisfaction to the juſtice of the 
Deity for our ſins : I ſhall think ſuch 
dif- 
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differences of little moment provided the 
fact is allowed, that Chriſt did riſe from 
the dead and will raife us from the dead; 
and that all righteous penitents will, 


through God's grace in him, be accepted 


and made happy for ever. 


In order to aſſiſt you in forming a juſt 
idea of the nature of the differences 
among Chriſtians, 1 will dwell a little on 
ſome of them. 

The chief of theſe differences have been 
thoſe which J have juſt recited with re- 
ſpect to the perſon and offices of Chriſt, 


ſome maintaining his ſtmple humanity ; 
others his ſuperiority to man and pre-ex- 


iſtence ; and others his ſupreme divinity. 
And, again; ſome maintaining that he 


faves us only by his inſtruction and ex- 
ample, and government: and others, 


that he ſaves us by being the procuring 


cauſe of our ſalvation, and paying down 


an equivalent for it. Is it not ob- 
vious with reſpect to theſe differences, 
that 


as held by all Chriſtians. Is 


that they affect not the doctrine itſelf of 


our ſalvation by Chriſt ; and that how- 
ever they are determined, the foundation 
of our hopes remains the fame? I will en- 
deavour to 1lluſtrate this by putting a 
ſimilar caſe. N e 
Suppoſe a man to have loſt a rich in- 


heritance, and to be languiſhing under a 


diſtemper which will ſoon cut him off for 
ever from this world. Suppoſe, in theſe 
circumſtances, a benefactor to appear, 


who brings with him, at the expence of 


much trouble, a remedy for the diſtem- 
per and adminiſters it to him, faves 
his life, and at the ſame time reſtores him 
tohis inheritance; and to riches, ſplendour, 
and happineſs. Would he, in this caſe, be 
very anxious about determining whether 


his benefactor was a native or a foreigner, 
a private man or a prince? Or whether 
the toil which he had gone through to 
ſave him was derived from his own ſpon- 
taneous benevolence, or from an inſtru- 

mentality to which he had ſubmitted in 


order 
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order to convey the benevolerice of ano- 
ther? Though ſuch enquiries might en- 
gage his curioſity, would he reckon them 
of great importance to his intereſt? would 
he not, whatever the true anſwer to them 
was, have equal reaſon to rejoice in the 
ſervice done him, and to be thankful 
for it? 5 


Another ſubject of diſpute among 
Chriſtians has been the origin of that ſtate 
of ſin and mortality in which we find our- 
ſelves, and which gave occaſion to the co- 
ming of the Meſſiah. All agree in deriving 
it from an event called the FALL of man, 
which happened at the commencement of 
this world. But very oppoſite accounts 
are given by divines of the nature and con- 
ſequences of this AlL; ſome taking the 
| hiſtory of it in Geneſis in the ſtrictly li- 
teralſenſe, and maintaining the doctrine of 
the imputation of Adam's fin to all his 
poſterity ; and others denying this doc- 
trine, and believing the account of the 
fall 
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fall to be in a great meaſure allegorical. 
But, in reality, it does not much ſignify 
whether we are able or not to ſatisfy our- 
ſelves on theſe points. This is of no 
more importance in this caſe than it would 
be in the caſe juſt mentioned, that a per- 
ſon dying of a diſtemper ſhould be able 
to account for it, and to trace the events 
which brought it upon him. We find 
ourſelves frail, degenerate, guilty, and 
mortal beings. The cauſes under the Di- 
vine government which brought us into 
this ſtate lie far out of our ſight; and, 
perhaps, were a naked repreſentation of 
hem made to us we ſhould be only per- 
plexed and confounded. It 1 is enough to 
know that a Deliverer has been provided | 
for us, who has ſhed his blood for the 
remiſſion of fins, and conquered death 
for every man by ſubmitting to it himſelf. 
Inſtead of quarr elling about Adam's fall, 
and loſing our time and our tempers 
in litigations about original fin im- 
puted and inherent, we ſhould learn 
C to 
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to take our ſtate as we find 1 it; and to em- 
ploy ourſelves earneſtly about nothing but 
ſecuring that better ſtate, that glorious 
immortality, to the aſſured hope of which 
we have been raiſed by the redemption 


that 1 18 in Chriſt. 


3 will further inſtance in the diſputes 
about juſtification. There are no diſ- 
putes which have diſturbed the Chriſtian | 
church much more; nor are there any 
which can appear to a conſiderate man 
more unmeaning and trifling, The prin- 
cipal ſubject of theſe diſputes has been the 


SD queſtion, whether we are juſtified by faith 


alone, or by faith in conjunction with 
good works. You ſhould conſider, with 
reſpect to this queſtion, that thoſe who 
hold notions the moſt rigid make juſtify- 
ing faith to be the ſeed and principle of 
perſonal holineſs; and that there is no 
ſect of Chriſtians (however extravagant 
their doctrines .may be) which has not 
ſome expedient « or ſalvo for maintaining the 
neceſ- 
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neceſſity of good works. If they ſay that 
perſonal holineſs is not a condition of juſ- 
tification, they ſay what amounts to the 
ſame, that it is a qualification which muſt 
be found in all juſtified perſons, and that 
without it we cannot be accepted. If 
they ſay that we are juſtified by faith alone, 
they add, that we cannot be juſtified by 
that faith which is alone (that is, by a 
faith not accompanied with good works) 
and that it is only on the virtuous be- 
liever, or the man who proves the truth 
of his faith by his works, that the grace 
of God in Chriſt will confer future hap- 
pineſs. How trifling then have been the 

controverſies on this ſubject ? As long as 
all acknowledge that it is only that faith 
which works by love, which purifies the 
heart and reforms the conduct, that can 
juſtify us; of what conſequence is it to 
determine the particular manner in which 
it juſtifies us? As long as all hold that 
the practice of righteouſneſs is neceſſary 
to bring us to heaven, what does it ſig- 
— nify 
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nify whether it is neceſſary as the condition 


of heaven, or as an indiſpenſible qualifica- 
Lion for it? 755 


Farther. There have been violent 
diſputes about the future reſurrection 
of mankind; ſome maintaining that 
the very body which had been laid in 
the grave (and afterwards made a part, 
perhaps, of a million of other bodies) 
is to be raiſed up; and others denying 
this, and aſſerting more rationally, that 
the doctrine of the reſurrection relates 
more to the nan than to the body, and 
means only our reviviſcence after the in- 
capacitation of death, or our becoming 
again embodied and living ſpirits in a new 
ſtate of exiſtence, it being, in their opi- 
nion, a circumſtance of no conſequence 
(provided the living agent is the ſame) 
whether the body is the ſame or not. In 
truth, it ſeems very plain, that our 
preſent and our future bodies muſt be 
eſſentially different. The one is flefb 
and blood. The other is not to be % 
and 
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and blood ; for St. Paul tells us expreſsly, 
that fleſh and blood cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God. But be this as it will; the 
diſpute on this ſubject 1s of no particular 

conſequence. Provided we know that we 
are to be raiſed up, we need not be very 
anxious to know with what bodies we are 
to be raiſed up. There is no more reaſon 
for diſturbing ourſelves about this, than 
there would be (were we going to take 
poſſeſſion of an inheritance) to diſturb 
ourſelves about the materials of the dreſs 
in which ye ſhall enter upon it. 


Akin to this ſubject of diſpute is ano- 
ther which has much perplexed the minds 
of many good Chriſtians, and about which 
they have given way to many very unrea- 
ſonable prejudices. I ſhall hope that 
thoſe who now hear me are ſuperior to 
theſe prejudices ; and, therefore, I will 
be explicit on this ſubject. The ſubject I 
mean, 18 15 the intermediate ſtate between 
* death and the reſurrection.“ The com- 
mon perſuaſion is, that this intermediate 
ſtate is to be a ſtate of rewards and pu- 

3 niſhments. 
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niſhments. But many think the ſcrip- 
ture account to be, that rewards and pu- 
niſhments are not to begin till the general 
judgment; and, conſequently, that a ſuſ- - 
penſion of all our powers takes place at 
death which will continue till the morn- 
ing of the reſurrection, when the wicked 
ſhall awake to everlaſting ſhame and con- 
tempt, but the righteous to life eternal. 
The obſervation I have made on the other 
ſubjects of diſpute which I have mention- 
ed, is particularly applicable to this. It 
is a diſpute about the manner and circum- 
ſtances of a ſcripture doctrine, and not 
about the doctrine itſelf. Let the fact be 
acknowledged (as it is by every Chriſtian) 
that we are to be raiſed up from death; 
and, if virtuous, to live for ever in a bet- 
ter ſtate through the grace of God in 
Chriſt: Let, I ſay, this fact be acknow- 
ledged, and we need not care ſhould the 
truth be that it is to be preceded by a ſtate 
of ſleep and inſenſibility. On this ſup- 
poſition, death will only be rendered more 
awful; for when the exerciſe of our men- 
tal 
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tal powers ceaſes, the flux of time ceaſes 
with it; the lapſe of ages becomes no 
more than the tick of a watch, or the vi- 
bration of a pendulum ; and, were we 
never to be recovered, eternity itſelf would 
be nothing to us. Whether, therefore, 
there is an intermediate ſtate or not, death 
will to every man be the ſame with an in- 
nediate entrance on another world, and that 
which many of our brethren are anxious 
about will happen. This is evident if 
5 there / ts an intermediate ſtate: And if there 
is not, it is equally evident; becauſe, in 
this caſe, the moment of death will ap- 
pear to be the moment of our reſurrection 
though myriads of ages may have inter- 
vened, and cloſing our eyes on this world 
will be opening them on the day of retri- 
bution, and ſceing Chriſt coming to judge 
mankind, and to be admired in all the 
virtuous and faithful. And, Tet me here 
aſk, is not this a more pleaſing proſpect 
to good men, and a more dreadful one to 
wicked men, than the Proſpect of a long 
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interval of delay and expectation in an 
intermediate ſtate? Were you now going 
to embark for a voyage, would it be 
diſagreeable to you to think that, 
whatever ſeas may intervene, the moment 
of your taking ſail would to you be the 
very {ame with the moment of your land- 
ing on the ſhore of a better country? Or, 
were you now ſtepping into bed after a fa- 
tiguing day, would it be diſagreeable 
to you to know that a deep ſleep will 
ſeize you, lock up all your powers, an- 
nihilate the night to you, and Join 
the time of your lying down to the 
time of your getting up freſh and 
happy the next morning? 1 do not, how- 
ever, mean to ſay, that I believe this will 
be actually the caſe. There are texts of 
ſcripture which I cannot eaſily reconcile 
to it. God only knows what the truth 1s 
in this inſtance. I only mean to ſay, 
that the difference of opinion about it 
ſhould give us no trouble. In a little 
time our doubts will be reſolved, and death 
itſelf, 
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itſelf, that great teacher, will inform and 
ſatisfy us. 


But it is time to come to a concluſion. 
The uſe we ſhould make of what I have 
been ſaying, is to learn tranquillity and 
charity amidſt thejarring opinions which 
prevail in the Chriſtian church. None of 
them, you have heard, extend to funda- 
mentals. In truth, there is but one thing 
fundamental, and that is, an honeſt 
mind. But by fundamentals I mean 
the doctrines which are moſt properly the 
fundamentals of the Chriſtian religion, 
and conſtitute the information which it 
was intended to communicate to us. He 
that runs may read theſe doctrines in the 
New Teſtament ; and it is not poſſible to 
_ miſtake them. Extremes the moſt diſtant, 
I have ſhewn you, agree in them, and 
leave us every thing that is eſſential to our 
ſupport and comfort in paſſing through 
the world. Pardon to finful man; and a 
reſurrection to dying men are all that near- 


ly 
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ly concern. us. Theſe, according to all 
opinions, are aſſured to us by the Goſpel; 
and they make it, indeed, what my text 
calls it, a 6LoR1ous Goſpel. Glory be to 
God in the higheſt. On earth peace; and 
good-will towards men. Let us then love 
one another, and embrace with affection 
our fellow-chriſtians of all perſuaſions, 
making allowances for their miſtakes and 
prejudices, Many of them will indeed 
look upon us with averſion, and judge 
hardly of us, if we do not receive their 
ſchemes of Chriſtianity, and worſhip God 
as they do. But let us ſhew our ſuperior 
wiſdom and candour by not judging hard- 
ly of them. 

I ſhall, in my next diſcourſes, give you 


an account of theſe ſchemes of Chriſtia- 


nity. In this diſcourſe my intention has 
been to prepare you for this account, by 
inculcating this truth ; that however 
great the differences among Chriſtians 
are, and however unreaſonable many of 
their creeds may be, yet we are all agreed 

in 
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in what is moſt important; and, particu- 
larly, in believing that Chriſt has aboliſhed 
death, and brought life and immortality to 
light ; and that, through the grace of God, 
he will be the author of eternal ſalvation to 
all that obey him. 
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er THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AS HELD 
BY TRINITARIANS AND CALVINISTS. 


The glorious goſpel of the bleſſed God. 


HE moſt important of all enquiries 
are thoſe which relate to the being, 
perfections, and providence of God. Next 
to theſe in importance are the enquiries, 
whether there is ſufficient evidence for the 
truth of the Goſpel; and if there is, what 
inſtruction it communicates ? In my laſt 
_ diſcourſe I entered on the diſcuſſion of the 
laſt of theſe queſtions, and endeavoured 
to ſhew you, that amidſt all their differ- 
ences, 
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ences, Chriſtians are ſufficiently agreed 
with reſpect to thoſe eſſentials of the Goſ- 
pel which make it, indeed, what the word 
Goſpel 1mports, glad tidings and a glori- 
ous Goſpel. According to all ſchemes, it 
18 a diſpenſation of mercy to ſinful. mor- 
tale, conveying to them, through the 
miniſtry, death, and exaltation of Chriſt, 
the knowledge of God and their duty, 
pardon and favour, a reſurrection from 
death, and a happy immortality. All ac- 
counts of Chriſtianity agree, that it not 
only reveals and announces theſe ineſtimable 
benefits, but aſcertarins them by facts; and 
that Jeſus Chriſt is the way, the truth, 
and the life, the conqueror of death, the 
future judge of mankind, and the author 
of eternal ſalvation to all that obey him. 
This, I have thought, a topic very neceſ- 
fary to be inſiſted upon and explained be- 
fore I proceed to what I farther propoſe, 
which is, to give you ſome account of the 
different ſchemes of Chriſtianity, and of 5 
that ſcheme in particular which 1 think 


neareſt 
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neareft, the truth. While, therefore 1 
ſhall be giving you ſuch an account, 1 
with you to recollect what I have ſaid on 
this topic, and to carry along with you 
the reflection, that there is no ſcheme of 
Chriſtianity received among its profeſſors 
which contradicts the only doctrine about 
which we have reaſon to be very anxious; 
I mean, the doctrine of ſalvation and 
eternal life by Jefus Chrift.” 
Were a well-authenticated deed brought 
to you which gave you a title to a good 
eftate, would you (while its general de- 
ſign and purport were acknowledged) be 
very ſohcitous about the deciſion of any 
diſputes relating to the cauſes to which 
you owed the deed, the meaning of parti- 
cular clauſes in it, or the character and 
rank of the friend by whoſe inſtrumenta- 
lity you had received it. The Goſpels 
our title to immortality. It contains that 
covenant of grace which ſecures it to us; 
and Chriſt is the friend by whoſe inſtru- 
mentality it has been declared and con- 
firmed, 
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firmed, and will be beſtowed upon us. 
While agreed thus far, let us not ſuffer 
ourſelves to indulge impatience or reſent- 
ment when we hear ſome ſaying that 
Chriſt was a mere man, others that he was 
a ſuper- angelic being, and others that he 
was God himſelf in union with a han; 
or when we are told by one party that he 
died to make ſatisfaction to Divine juſtice 
for the ſins of the world, and by another 
party that he died only to bear teſtimony 
to the truth, to prove and confirm the 
forgiving. mercy of God, and to acquire 
the power of conferring upon us the bleſ- 
ſings of the covenant of grace. 


But, though I would thus caution you 
againſt being ſhocked by the oppoſite 
opinions which are entertained among 
Chriſtians, and prepare you for hearing, 
without being diſturbed, the account 1 
' ſhall give of them; I do not mean to in- 
timate that it is of no conſequence how we 
think about the points diſputed among 

Chriſ- 
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Chriſtians. Though, for the reaſons J 
have given, this is not of ſuch conſe- 
quence as to juſtify that diſtreſs which 
ſome good men feel when they hear of 
opinions of the Goſpel contrary to their 
own; yet it is without doubt the duty of 


every one, as far as he has abilities and 
opportunities, to endeavour to think 


rightly- about theſe diſputed points, and 


by careful and impartial enquiry to avoid 


croſs errors. The better we are inform- 
ed about the controverſies among Chriſ- 


tians, and the more correct our judge- 


ments, the more reſpectable we ſhall be, 
and alſo the more uſeful and valuable 
members of the Chriſtian church; pro- 


vided we take care to add to our know- 


ledge brotherly kindneſs, and ſuppreſs in 


ourſelves every tendency to intolerance 


and uncharitableneſs. 


I have, therefore, thought that, after 
ſhewing you how far we are all agreed in 
our conceptions of the Goſpel, it would 
not 
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not be improper to ſhew you how far 
Chriſtians i fer, and to give a brief repre- 
ſentation of the principal ſchemes of 
Chriſtianity which they have adopted. In 
executing this deſign, I ſhall give an ac- 
count of only three ſchemes, becauſe they 
are the principal, and all- other ſchemes 
may be ranged under one or other of them. 
Of theſe three ſchemes, two form extremes; 
and one a middle ſcheme. I ſhall begin 
with giving you an account of the two 
extremes, after which ! ſhall make ſome 
obſervations on them, and then proceed 
to an account of that middle ſcheme, which 
I think the true one, and which I ſhall 
endeavour to ſupport by ſome arguments. 
The firſt of the two extremes juſt 
mentioned has been diſtinguiſhed under 
the names of Atbanaſianiſin and Calvi ni ſin; 
and the other under the name of Socini- 
aniſm. One of theſe carries our notions 
very high of Chriſtianity ; and tlie other 
inks them very low. The differences be- 
tween them reſpect four points. 
D Firſt, 
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Firſt. The nature of the Deity. 

| Secondly. The nature and conſequences 
of that fall of man which brought us into 
our preſent ſtate. : 

Thirdly. The nature and a of 
Chriſt. 

And Fourthly. The nature of that in- 
terpoſition of Chriſt by which he is the 
Saviour of the world. 


1 ſhall firſt mention to you the chief 
particulars in the Alhanaſſan and Calvi- 
niſtic ſcheme, as far as it raſpects theſe 
four points. 

With reſpect to the SupREMR Derry, 

this ſcheme makes him to conſiſt of 7hree 
perſons the ſame in ſubſtance, and equal in 
power and glory. The firſt of theſe three 
perſons, and the fountain of Divinity to 

the other two, it makes to be the Fa- 
THER. The ſecond perſon is called the 
Son; and ſaid to be derived from the Fa- 
ther by an eternal generation of an inet- 


fable and incomprehenſible nature in the 
eſſence 
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eſſence of the Gopurap. The third per- 
ſon is the HoLy Guosr, derived from the 
Father and the Son; 5 but not by genera- 
tion as the Son is derived from the Fa- 
ther, but by an eternal and incompre- 
henſible pRocessionN. Each of theſe per- 
ſons are (according to this ſcheme) very 
and eternal God as much as the Father 


himſelf ; and yet, though diſtinguiſhed 


in the manner I have ſaid, they do not 
Z make three Gods but one God*, 


4 


2 © In the unity of thi Godhead there be three per- 


e ſons of one ſubſtance, power, and eternity; the 
„ Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt. The Son 
e begotten from everlaſting of the Father, very and 
« eternal God, of one ſubſtance with the Father. 
„The Holy Ghoſt proceeding from the Father and 
<« the Son, of one ſubſtance, majeſty, and glory with 
„e the Father and the Son, very and eternal God.“ 
Firſt, Second, and Fifth Articles of the Church of 
England, | 

Gad the Father of Heaven; God the Son, Re- 


* deemer of the world; God the Holy Ghoſt pro- 


<« ceeding from the Father and the Son; Holy, Bleſ- 
Wy ſed, 


D2 With 


— 
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With reſpect to the FALL or Man, this 
ſcheme maintains the doctrine of original 
fin imputed and inherent, whereby every 
perſon born into this world deſerves, be- 
fore he has contracted actual guilt, 
e God's 


© fed, and Glorious Trinity, three perſons and c one 
% God: Have mercy upon us.” Litany. 

« The Father is made of none; neither created 
e nor begotten. The Son is of the Father alone ; 
& not made, or created, but begotten, The Holy 
« Ghoſt is of the Father and the Son ; neither made, 
«© nor created, nor begotten, but proceeding.” 

„There are three perſons in the Godhead, the 
© Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt; and theſe 
% three are one God, the ſame in ſubſtance, and equal 
“ ih power and glory.” Queſtion Sixth in the Shorter 
Catechiſm of the Reverend A [ſembly of Divines, 

ce J believe, firſt, in God the Father, who made 
me and all the world, Secondly, in God the Son, 
«© who hath redeemed me and all mankind, Thirdly, | 
in God the Holy Ghoſt, who ſan#tificth me and all 
t the elect people of God.“ Church Catechi ſm. 

Divines have laboured to ſhew, that believing in 
theſe three Gods is conſiſtent with believing in but 
ane God, But what a riddle muſt this appear to a 
child? 
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God's wrath and future damnation. By 
original fin imputed is meant the imputa- 
tion of Adam's ſin to all his poſterity : 
And by original fin inberent is meant that 
fault and corruption of the nature of man 
whereby he is rendered prone to all evil, 
and ſo averſe to all good as not to have 
the power of doing any thing acceptable 
to God, or, by his own natural ſtrength, 
of turning to God, or even preparing 
himſelf for calling upon God *. In ſhort, 


4 c Original ſin is the fault and corruption of the 
4 nature of every man engendered of the offspring of 
« Adam, whereby he 1s very far gone from original 
6 righteouſneſs, and of his own nature inclined to 
« evil; and, therefore, in every perſon born into 
« this world it deſerves God's wrath and damnation.” 
Ninth Article of the Church of England. The con- 
edition of man after the fall of Adam is ſuch, that 
ce he cannot turn or prepare himſelf by his own na- 
e tural ſtrength and good works to faith and calling 
„ upon God.“ Tenth Article. Being by nature 
« born in ſin and children of wrath, we are by bap- 
< tiſm made the children of grace,” Church Cate- 
chiſm. I 
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this part of this ſcheme cannot be better 
expreſſed than it is in that catechiſm 
which has been received as the ſtand- 
ard of orthodox divinity among Proteſtant 
Diſſenters, and which many of our good 
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| brethren ſtill hold in high veneration. 
The words of this Catechiſm are, That 


all mankind fell in Adam and were 


brought by his tranſgreſſion into a ſtate 


of fin and of miſery ; that the finfulneſs 


of this ſtate conſiſts in the guilt of 
Adam's fin, the want of original righ- 


teouſneſs, and the corruption of our 
whole nature ; and that the miſery. of 
this ſtate conſiſts i in the loſs of com- 
munion with God, and in being under 5 
his wrath and curſe, and liable to all 
the miſeries of this life, and to the 
pains of hell for ever.“ 7 
With 


Aſſembly's Catechiſm, Queſtions röth, 17th, 


18th, and 19th. The fall brought upon mankind 
the Joſs of communion with God, and his diſ- 
*© pleaſure and curſe; ſo that we are BY NATURE chil- 


6 dren 
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With reſpect to the Tnixp great 


point, or the nature and dignity of 


Chriſt, this ſcheme teaches us that 


he conſiſts of two natures; by one of 
which he is ſimply a nan; and by the 


other, the ſecond perſon in the TrinITY, 
of one ſubſtance with the Father, begot- 
ten from everlaſting, and very and eter- 
nal God. Theſe two natures are, ac- 

D 4: cording 


% dren of wrath, bond-ſlaves to Satan, and juſtly 


* 5 


liable to all puniſhments in this world and in that 


&© which is to come. And the puniſhments in the 


% world to come are ſeparation from God, and 200 


ce grievous torments in foul and body withut intermiſſin 


e in hell. fire far ever.” Aſſembly's Larger Catechiſm, 
Man by the fall hath wholly loft all ability of will 
&* to any ſpiritual good; ſo that a natural man, 


being dead in fin, is not able to convert himſelf, 


& or to prepare himſelf for converſion.” Scotch Con- 
feſſin of Faith, chap. gth. 

4 £6 Phe Son, of one ſubſtance with the Father, 
« took man's nature, ſo that two whole and perfe& 
„ natures, the Godhead and manhood, were joined 
« together in one perſon, making one Chriſt, very 
7 God and very man, who truly ſuffered, was cru- 

„ cified, 
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cording to this ſcheme, whole and per- 
fe& natures diſtin&t from one another, 
but joined together in one perſon, making 
one Chriſt, very God, and, at the ſame 
time, very man. In the catechiſm juſt 
quoted this is expreſſed in the following 
words. The Redeemer of God's elect 
e is the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who being the 
* eternal Son of God became man, and 
60 


© cified, dead, and buried, to reconcile his Father 
© tous, and to be a ſacrifice, not only for original 
« guilt, but alſo for the actual fins of men.“ Second 
Article of the Church of England. The right 
5 faith is, that we believe that Jeſus Chriſt i is God 
and man; perfect God and perfect man; and yet 
ec that he is not too, but one; one, by taking the 
** manhood into God, and unity of perſon.” Atha- 
naſian Creed. 

<< I believe in one Lord Jeſus Chriſt, begotten of 
“ his Father before all worlds; God of God, light 
of light, very God of very God; begetten, not 
& made, being of one ſubſtance with the Father, by 
c whom all things were made; who, for us men 
c and our ſalvation, came down from heaven and 
& was incarnate of the Virgin Mary, &c.” Nieene 
Creed, 
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ee ſo was and continues to be God and 
« man in two diſtinct natures, and one 
« perſon, for ever *.” I will here only 
add, that this union of zwo natures in 
Chriſt ſo as to make one perſon, has been 
called by a very peculiar name, in order 
to diſtinguiſh it from the union of three 
perſons making one nature in the Deity, It 
has been called, the Hy PosSTATICAL 
UN10N. 5 5 Eh 

The Fouxrn great point about which 
I have ſaid that Chriſtians differ, is the 
nature of that interpoſition of Chriſt by 
which he is the Saviour of the world. 
The ſcheme I am deſeribing makes it to 
conſiſt in a tranſlation of the guilt of ſin- 
ners from them to Chriſt, and his ſub- 
ſtituting himſelf for them, and undergo- 
ing in his own perſon the puniſhment 
due to them, and thus purchaſing their 
ſalvation by making ſatisfaction to God's 
Juſtice, and offering an equivalent for 


it. 


* Aſſembly's Catechiſm, 2ſt. Queſtion, 
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it. But this is a part of this ſcheme ſo 
important, that it will be proper to trace 
it a little higher and to give a more ex- 
plicit repreſentation of it. 

One of its leading doctrines is, the doc- 
trine of abſolute and unconditional pre- 
deſtination. According to this doctrine, 
God has for his own glory (as our cate- 
chiſm tells us ) fore-ordained- whatever - 
comes to paſs; and, in particular, ap- 
pointed a part of the fallen race of man to 
everlaſting happineſs, but left the greateſt 
part to periſh and to ſink without remedy 
into everlaſting miſery. In order to bring 
about the ſalvation of the elected part, a 
covenant of redemiption was entered into 
before the world began, between the three 
perſons in the TrINITY (the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghoſt) by which the 
ſecond perſon engaged to make ſatisfaction 


to the Godhead, and to offer on the croſs 


a propitiatory ſacrifice in order to expiate 
the 


5 Queſtion 7th, 
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the offences of the elect, and to obtain for 


them the benefits of effectual calling, juſ- 

tification, ſanctification, adoption, and 
future eternal glory. In purſuance of 
this compact, the ſecond perſon in the 


Trinity came down from heaven, entered 


the Virgin's womb, and ſuffered and died 


to fulfil (as the Articles of the Church of 
England ſay) * the everlaſting purpoſe of 


God whereby, before the foundations 
ee of the world were laid, he had decreed 
« by his counſel to deliver from curſe and 


« damnation thoſe whom he had choſen 


*in Chriſt out of mankind ; and to bring 


My them, by Chriſt, to everlaſting ſalva- 


ce tion as veſſels made for honour.” 


Wherefore (as the ſame Articles declare) 


they are called in time, juſtified freely hy 


God's grace, ſanctified by his ſpirit, made 
his ſons by adoption, walk religiouſly in 


all good works, and at length attain to 
everlaſting felicity *. 5 


s Article 17th, 
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Tus is a brief recital of that ſyſtem of 


Chriſtian faith which has been generally 


called Calviniſm :- And you may obſerve, 
that it includes in it (beſides the doctrines 
of three co-ordinate perſons in the God- 
head forming one nature, and of #9 na- 
tures in Jeſus Chriſt forming one perſon) 
the five following doctrines. _ 

Firſt, The doctrine of abſolute predeſ 
tination and election. 
_ Secondly, The doctrine of original fin. 

Thirdly, The doctrine of the total im- 
potence of man and irreſiſtible grace, in 
oppoſition to free-will. 

Fourthly, The doctrine of ia in 
oppoſition to unt verſal redemption. 
And Fifthly, The doctrine of the per- 
ſeverance of ſaints after being once called 
and converted. THY 

Theſe five, doctrines have bm called, 
by way of diſtinction and eminence, the 
FIVE POINTS, They are the points about 
which the ſect called Arminians differ from 
Calviniſis: And, in litigating them, vo- 

lumes 
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lymes without number have been written, 
much zeal employed, and an infinity of 
what is moſt important in religion (I 
mean, charity and a- good temper) has 
been loſt. But there is one other point 
connected with thoſe now ſpecified, 
which forms an eſſential part of this 
ſyſtem; and which, in juſtice to it, ought 
to be mentioned. That is; the doctrine 
of juſtification by faith alone, and the 
imputed righteouſneſs of Chriſt, All the 
orthodox confeſſions of faith agree in 1 | 
claring that we are accounted righteous 
before God, not for our good works, but 
only for the merit of Chriſt. And this 


_ doctrine our Church Articles declare to 


be a moſt wholeſome doctrine *. And fo 


b © We are accounted righteous before God only 
« for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 
0 by faith; and not for our own good works or de- 


only is a moſt wholeſome doctrine, and very full 
of comfort as more largely is expreſſed in the homi- 
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important has it been held, that it has 
been called the doctrine by which, as it is 
received or rejected, the church of Chriſt 
muſt ſtand or fall. You ſhould remem- 
ber, however, that thoſe who maintain 
this doctrine do not mean that we may 
be juſtified without good works. For, 
though they ſay that our good works can- 
Not tecommend us to God, and that 
* when done before the grace of Chriſt 
< they have even the nature of /n; yet, 
they at the ſame time ſay, that they are 
neceſſary as fruits of a true and living 
faith ; and, by a very nice diſtinction 
noticed 


ce ly of juſtification.” Article 11th. * Juſtification 
& js an act of God's free grace wherein he pardoneth | 
c all our fins, and accepteth us as righteons in his 
« ſight only for the righteouſneſs of Chriſt imputed 
„ to us, and received by faith alone,“ Aſſembly's 
&« Catechiſm Duſt. 33. | 

: Articulus Stantis aut cadentis Eccleſia. 

* Works done before the grace of Chriſt and the 
c inſpiration of his ſpirit are not pleaſant to God, 
cc foraſmuch as they ſpring not of faith in Chriſt. 
Lea rather, we doubt not but they have the na- 
ws 6 ture 
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noticed in my laſt diſcourſe, they aſſert, 
te that it is indeed faith alone that juſtifies 
te us, but not that faith which is alone. 


But I will proceed no farther in this re- 
cital leſt I ſhould lead you too far into the 
labyrinth of church divinity. What I 
have ſaid is ſufficient to give you a juſt 
1dea of the firſt of the two extremes in the 
ſyſtems of faith adopted by Chriſtians 
which I have propoſed to ſtate. I ſhould 
now proceed to ſtate that ſcheme of Chriſ— 
tian faith which makes the other extreme. 
But chuſing to reſerve this for the next 
diſcourſe, I will now conclude with a 
few obſervations on the ſcheme juſt de- 
. ſcribed. 

I fancy 
<« ture of ſin.” Thirteenth Article of the Church of Eng- 
land. Albeit that good works which are the fruits 
of faith and follow juſlification cannot put away our 
<« {ins ; yet are they pleaſing to God in Chrift, and 


<< ſpring neceſſarily out of a true and lively faith, &c. 
Article 14th. | 


Fides ſola juſtificat fed nen fides que ſola eff. 
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ET fancy that by ſome parts of it your 


| good ſenſe as well as your feelings of bene- 


volence muſt be ſhocked. Many enquiries 
concerning it will, upon the leaſt reflection, 
offer themſelves to you. which cannot 
be eaſily anſwered. You may aſk how we 
can be juſtified freely by the grace of God 
if a full equivalent has been paid for our 
_ redemption ? How it is poſſible that God 

ſhould make ſatisfaction to himſelf for the 
fins of the world? And how, if three ber- 
ſons acting different parts and ſuſtaining 
different characters are each of them 
equally God, there can be but one God? 
Or, if this 1s poſſible, and three perſons 
make but one nature, how it can * be poſ- 


ſible 


* Such it ſeems (in the opinion of Trinitarians) is 
this union of the divine and human nature in Chriſt, 
while yet the individuality of each is preſerved, that 

it makes all that is true of the one equally true of the 
other. If this cannot be imagined, it muſt be im- 


poſſible for an attentive perſon to join in one part of 
our eſtabliſhed worſhip without ſhuddering. I mean, 
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ſible that 7wo natures ſhould make but 


one perſon in Jeſus Chriſt ?—You might 


farther aſk, how a ſin committed at the 


creation can be imputed to thoſe who did 


not commit it, ſo as to ſubject them to 


wrath and puniſhment ? How, in parti- 


cular, this can be true of innocent babes 
of whom Chriſt ſays, that of ſuch 
is the kingdom of heaven? How, if 
| by denying to the greateſt part of man- 


kind the means of ſalvation, he has de- 
voted them to eternal miſery, he can be 


a juſt and a benevolent being? And why, 
if we have not free-will and can do no- 


thing, it does not follow that we have 
© NOTHING To po?“ 


Theſe and numberleſs other queſtions 


may be aſked concerning the doctrines 
taught by this ſyſtem; and it ſeems in- 
deed to be, in moſt parts of it, a ſyſtem 


In- 


that part of the Litany which ſupplicates the mercy of 


God by his holy nativity and circumciſion by his 


taſtings and temptations by his agony and bloody 


ſweat—by his precious death and burial, 
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inconſiſtent with reaſon, injurious to the 
character of the ever- bleſſed Deity, and 
in the higheſt degree comfortleſs and dif. 
couraging. I will add, that it ſeems to 


me no lefs contrary to ſcripture than to 


reaſon ; and I will juſt mention to you 

two inſtances of this. ; 
The ſcriptures tell us that Chriſt died 

for all; that he was made lower than the 


angels for a little time to taſte death for 


every man; and that he 1s the propitia- 
tion, not of the ſins of Chriſtians only, 
but for the fins of the whole world. But 
the advocates of this ſcheme tell us 
the contrary ; that Chriſt died only for 
the elect, and that his dying for all means 
only his dying for /ome men of all ranks 
andconditions.—In like manner; theſcrip- 
tures tell us that the one living and true 
God is God the Father of whom are all 
things, and who ſent Chriſt into the 
world. This is life eternal, ſays our Sa- 


viour himſelf, to know thee the only true 
God, and Jeſus Chriſt whom thou haſt ſent, 
There 


F — — a+ Cw ed 3 0 Co” OA md — WQ _ wu 
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There are gods many, ſays St. Paul, and there 
are lords many, but to us there is but one God 


the Father of whom are all things; and one 


Lord Jeſus through whom are all things. I 
need not point out to you the repugnancy 
between ſuch declarations and ſome parts 
of the ſyſtem J have repreſented. In truth, 
were any man (ſuppoſed unacquainted 


with the controverſies which have ariſen 


among Chriſtians) to ſet himſelf to invent 
a ſyſtem of faith ſo irrational and unſcrip- 
tural as to be incapable of being received 
by Chriſtians, he could ſcarcely think of 
one concerning which he would be more 


ready to form ſuch ajudgment. And yet 
Oh! miſerable imperfection of human 


beings=-it is the ſyſtem of chriſtian divinity 
which has been for many ages generally 


received in the Chriſtian church. It is 


the ſyſtem which formerly all our ® chil- 


E 2 dren 


® In the Church Catechiſm it is taught children 


with the addition of a doQrine very like to tranſub- 


an- 
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dren were made to imbibe with their mo- 
ther's milk, and to conſider as moſt ſacred. 
It is the ſyſtem inculcated in all eſta- 
bliſhed formularies of faith; and, parti- 
cularly, in thoſe of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. And, what 1s worſt of all, 
it is the ſyſtem to which the eſtabliſhed 
clergy in Britain and Ireland declare their 
aſſent on entering their office as public 
teachers, and without believing the very 
abſurdeſt part of which, one particular 
creed pronounces that we cannot be 
ſaved *. 

- I muſt, however, obſerve to you, that 
this ſyſtem is held by different divines 
with very different degrees of ſtrictneſs, 
ſome carrying it much higher than others. 
For 


fantiation; for it is ſcarcely poſſible a child ſnould 
have any other meaning when he is made to ſay, 
ce that the body and blood of Chriſt are verily and in- 
ce deed taken and received in the Lord's ſupper.” 
» In Sc:tland, if I am not miſtaken, the clergy are 
required not only to declare their belief of this ſyſtem, 
but that they will <* conſtantly adhere to it,“ that is, 
never grow wiſer. 
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For inſtance. Some divines have thought 
the three perſons 1n the trinity only three 
different characters under which the ſu- 
preme Deity acts; or three different æHri- 
butes of his nature; while others have 
maintained that they are three different 
beings united by a common conſciouſ- 
nels, - 
In the doctrine of predefiinatr'., fome 


include reprobation as well as election; 


while others make reprobation to be only 


preterition: That is, not an appointment 


to damnation, but an abandonment of all 

the non- elected poſterity of Adam by 

which they are left neceſſarily to periſh. 
According to ſome, the eternal decree of 


predeſtination reſpected men as fallen be- 


ings; and this claſs of divines have been 
diſtinguiſhed under the name of ſ#ub-lap- 
tarians. But according to other divines 


(called ſupra - lapſarians) predeſtination 


was an arbitrary decree which reſpected 
men merely as creatures, and by which 
God, from his ſovereign good pleaſure 
— — E 3 only, 
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only, without any conſideration of Adam's 
fall, made ſome of his poſterity to be veſ- 
ſels of honour, and the reſt to be veſſels 
of wrath and miſery, juſt as a potter from 
his good pleaſure forms different portions 
of the ſame clay for noble or ignoble pur- 
poſes. 3 
Again; with reſpect to thoſe conſe- 
quences of the fall in which that half of 
mankind who die in infancy and between 
infancy and maturity are involved; ſome 
divines have maintained that, in conſe- 
quence of the imputation of Adam's tranſ- 
greſſion, the taint of original ſin, and the 
loſs of original righteouſneſs, they are fo 
depraved and polluted, as to be the ob- 
jects of God's vindictive juſtice and ſub- 
ject to the pains of bell for ever" : While 
others of à milder ſtamp have only main- 
tained 


cn AILL mankind by the fall have loſt communion 
£ with God, are under his wrath and curſe, and fo 
<« made liable to all the miſeries of this life, and to 
«© the pains of hell for ever.” Aſſembly's Catechiſm, 
 Dueftion 19th, | — 
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tained that, if deſcended from wicked 
parents, they will be annihilated; and 
chat, if the offspring of righteous parents, 
they will be happy. This was the opi- 
nion of that eminent man and excellent 
poet to whom moſt of the congregations 
of Proteſtant Diſſenters are indebted for 
the Pſalms and Hymns they OAT 
uſe in public worſhip. 

But I muſt reſtrain myſelf, I feel ther! 
am in danger of tiring and perplexing you. 
1 will, therefore, only add the following 
reflections. 

Firſt, How pernicious are the effects 
of civil eſtabliſhments of religion ? That 
ſyſtem of faith which I have deſcribed, and 
againſt which your feelings as well as your 
_ reaſon muſt revolt, is upheld by all the 
church eſtabliſhments in Chriſtendom, 
and the reception of it enforced by pains 
and penalties. This is true of even this 
land of diſtinguiſhed light and liberty. i 
An act of Queen Elizabeth ſtil! in 
force inflicts on all who ſpeak in dero- 

E 4 gation, 
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zation, we the Book of Common Prayer 
| fines for the firſt and ſecond offence; for- 
feiture of goods for the third; and im- 
priſonment for life for the fourth of- 
fence. And an act of King William en- 
acts, that every perſon educated in the 
« Chriſtian religion denying by writing, 
printing, teaching, or ſpeaking, any 
« one of the three perſons in the Holy 
6 Trinity to be God, or maintaining that 
* there are more Gods than one, ſhall, 
for the firſt offence, be rendered incap- 
« able of holding any office; and, for the 
e ſecond offence, be rendered incapable of 

bringing any action, or buying any 
lands, and ſuffer three years impriſon- 
ment.” By ſpeaking, therefore, to you 
in the manner ' 8 have now done, I 
' ſhould, at the time theſe acts paſſed, 

have expoſed myſelf to great dan- 

ger. But, thanks be to God, the times 
in this country are happily altered. We 
can now think as we pleaſe, and profeſs 


what 
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what we think: And, though the laws 


continue the ſame, we can rely on the 


generoſity (not to ſay the juſtice) of the 
public for protection againſt them, while 
we keep within the limits of fair diſcuſſion 


and argument. But I am wandering from 


the point J had in view. 

I obſerved, that we may learn fr om 
what I have ſaid the pernicious effects of 
civil eſtabliſhments of religion. Had it 
not been for the ſupport which the ſyſtem 
I have deſcribed has derived from hence, 
it is ſcarcely conceivable that it could have 
ſtood its ground long in oppoſition to in- 
creaſing light and knowledge. During 
the three firſt centuries from our Savi- 
our's birth it was little known ; nor did 
it gain a full ſettlement till civil power 


took Chriſtianity under its patronage, 


and the grand apoſtacy foretold in the 
Scriptures begun 1n the Chriſtian church, 
Nothing, indeed,can be more horriblethan 
the accounts in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of 

the 
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the furious controverſies which the intro- 
duction of this ſyſtem occaſioned, and the 
torrents of blood which were ſhed before 
its principal articles came to be generally 
received. I refer to the diſputes between 
Athanafius and Arius in the fourth century, 
which ended in the eſtabliſhment of the 
preſent doctrine, that Chriſt and the 
Holy Spirit are conſubflantial with the 
Father. The diſputes between the 
Neftorians and their opponents, which 
ended in the eſtabliſhment of the preſent 
doctrine of the Hypoftatical union. — The 
diſputes between St. Auſtin and the Pela- 
gians, which ended in the eſtabliſnment 
of the preſent doctrines of predeſtination 
and original ſin. And to the difpute, whe- 
ther the Holy Ghoſt proceeded from the 
Father only, which ended in the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the preſent doctrine, © that he 
proceeds both from the Father and the 
en. 7 
It is not poſſible to deſcribe to you 


the convulſions into which theſe diſ- 
putes - 


as beld by Trinitarians & Calviniſts 5 


| putes threw the Chriſtian church in the 


fourth and fifth centuries ; the Ana- 
themas which the contending parties 
- hurled againft one another; and the 
dreadful rage with which the ſtronger 
party always harraſſed the weaker 


party. I ſuppoſe I do not exaggerate 


when I ſay, that in theſe controverſies 
millions of human ſacrifices were offered 


at the ſhrine of religious bigotry. In 


truth; eccleſiaſtical hiſtory in general, 
and this part of it more eſpecially, is lit- 
tle more than a hiſtory of the worſt paſ- 
fions of the human heart worked up by 
_ eccleſiaſtical zeal into a diabolical viru- 
lence and madneſs. Chriſtians have late- 
ly grown wiſer, and, I hope, better. 
We can now look back with aſtoniſh- 


ment on thoſe days of ignorance, and 


welcome the approach of that period 


when the Goſpel ſhall be better un- 


derſtood, jargon give way to reaſon, 
and peace and tolerance prevail univer- 
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ſally. This leads me to give you a neceſ- 
ſary caution. 


I have expreſſed pretty ſtrongly my diſ- 
approbation of the ſyſtem of Divinity 
which I have ſtated. But I would exhort 
you earneſtly to avoid all uncharitable- 
neſs with reſpect to thoſe of our fellow- 
chriſtians who ſtill hold this ſyſtem In 
conſequence of the ipread of the princi- 
ples of humanity, it is now held by its 
warmeſt advocates with milder diſpoſi- 
tions than formerly; and though, in the 
laſt century and the beginning of this, 
they would probably have devoutly burnt 
me, yet now there are few of them in 
whoſe hands 1 would not truſt myſelf, "I 
without the leaſt apprehenſion of being 
at all injured in my perſon, proper ty, or 
lib erty. Wehave had lately, among Pro- 


teſtant Difſenters, a ſtriking: proof of this 
change of temper in our 7 rinitarian and 
Calviniſtical brethren. Not long ago, as 
I have juſt intimated, it would have been 


a point. 
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a point of piety with them not to tolerate 
miniſters who profeſs, as moſt of the 
Preſbyterian miniſters now do, Unitarian 
principles. But had it been propoſed to 
them to concur with ſuch miniſters in ſeek- 
ing a toleration, they would have been 
ſhocked. This, however, has lately been 
the conduct of our Trinitarian brethren, 


They have joined with me and others in 
applications to parliament, which at laſt 


| proved ſucceſsful, for granting the bene- 


fit of toleration to all Proteſtant preachers 
of all denominations, reprobating all 


penal laws in religion, diſdaining to aſk 
a liberty for themſelves which would not 


be equally enjoyed by Unitarians and So- 


cinians, and even declaring a preference, 
could it have been obtained, of a tolera- 
tion which would have given legal pro- 
tection to the worſhip of all peaceable 


men of all ſects and religions, Nothing 


can do them greater honour. , 
Without all doubt, neither virtue nor 
good ſenſe belongs excluſively to any one 
re- 
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religious ſect. We fee continually that 
wife and worthy men fall into great miſ- 
takes, and are capable of receiving as ſa- 
cred the groſſeſt abſurdities. But this is 
of little conſequence; our acceptance 


with God depending on the ſincerity of 


ef our hearts and the faithfulneſs of our 
endeavours to find out truth, and not on 
the rectitude of our judgments. Many 
an Atbanaſian and Caluiniſt will hereafter 
rejoice in heaven with many of thoſe Uni- 
tarians and Arminians whom now, from 
miſtaken views, he conſigns to hell; and 
| he 


By delivering this ſentiment I have ſubjected my- 
ſelf to the Anathema in the 18th Article of the Church 
of England, which declares thoſe - accurſed who 

4 preſume to ſay that every man ſhall be ſaved by the 

F < law or ſect which he profeſſes, if he be diligent to 
« frame his life according to that law and the light 
« of nature; holy Scripture ſetting out to us only 
<< the name gf Chriſt whereby men muſt be ſaved.” 
It is ſtrange that our rulers can continue the impo- 
ktion of this article, the Athanaſian Creed, &c. &c. 
| The 
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he will then be ſurpriſed at his own raſh- 
neſs. Let us, therefore, learn to reſpect 
one another amidſt all our differences. 


What is moſt to be lamented 1 in the 


ſyſtem I have ſtated, is its tendency to 
. lead 


The enemies of reformation do not ſufficiently 
conſider, that by oppoſing, in enlightened times, all 


attempts to remove ſuch ſhocking blemiſhes from our 


eſtabliſhed code of faith and worſhip, they expoſe the 


hierarchy to particular danger of a ſudden and total 


overthrow. As a friend to the free progreſs of truth, 


and an enemy bs all laviſh hierarchies, I could al- 


moſt wiſh they may perſevere in their obſtinacy. 

J am ſenſible that the Article juſt quoted may be 
underſtood to ſignify no more than that virtuous Hea- 
thens, Jews, and Mahometans, will be ſaved only 
through Jeſus Chriſt. But this could not be the 


meaning of the framers of theſe Articles. It is pro- 


bable that no ſuch Catholic idea ever entered their 
minds as the poſſibility of the ſalvation of virtuous 


men of all religions. Much leſs could they think 


that thoſe Heretics might be ſaved in another world 
whom they thought it their duty to burn in this 
world; and concerning whom the nation in its public 
deyotions i is ordered to declare, that they will with- 


out doubt kg everlaſtingly. 
The 
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lead thoſe who embrace it to lay an un- 
due ſtreſs upon it, and to think that 
all who reject it deny the Lord that 
bought them, and are enemies to God 

+4. 4 1:4 


The deciſions of the Reverend Aſſembly of Preſ- 
byterian Divines fitting at 77 e/tmi» er, are the ſame 
on theſe ſubjects with thoſe of the church of England. 
<« Good works, they ſay, done by unregenerate men, 
& ſince they proceed not from a heart purified by 
„ faith, are ſinful, and cannot pleaſe God, or make 
& 4 man meet to receive the grace of God; 3 and yet 
_ © the neglect of them i is more ſinful and diſpleaſing 
« to God.” Aſſembly's Confiſſon of Faith, chap. 16th 
Sect, 7th. *© Infants and others, F elected, are 
©. ſaved. But all not elected, though called by the 
4 miniſtry of the word, never come to Chriſt, and, 
c therefore, connot be ſaved; much leſs can men 
«© not profeſſing the Chriſtian religion be ſaved in 

cc any other way whatever, be they never ſo diligent 
to frame their lives according to the light of na- 
<« ture and the law of that religion they profeſs; and 
eto aſlert they may, is very pernicious and to be 
ee deteſted.” IB. ch. 10, ſect. 3 and 4. Concern- 
ing all who oppoſe ſuch doctrines as theſe, and 
maintain opinions contrary to the known prin- 
ciples of Chriſtianity, they ſay, ** they may be 
| „ Jaws 
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and Chriſt. This contracts their bene- 
volence, and diſpoſes them to view with 
diſguſt a conſiderable part of their Chriſ- 
tian brethren, it being ſcarcely poſſible 

| F - 3 they 


& fully called to account and proceeded againſt by 
« the cenſures of the church and the power of the 
« civil magiſtrate ; who has authority, and whoſe 
« duty it is to preferve unity in the church, to keep 
te the truth of God pure and entire, and to ſuppreſs 
« hereſy.” But at the ſame time it is added, that, 
in doing this, the civil magiſtrate is to be only the 
executioner of preſbyteries and ſ ynods, 6 with whom 
« he is to conſult and adviſe, and to whom it be- 
00 longeth to decide controverſies of faith, and to ſet 
down rules for the ordering of the public worſhip 
of God and government of his church, and autho- 
ritatively to determine the ſame; which determina- 
tions are to be received, with reverence and ſub- 
miſſion, as coming from a power which is the or- 
dinance of God.” lid. ch. 20. ſect. 4. ch. 23. 
ſect. 3. and ch. 31. ſet 3. How adverſe to every 
principle of religious liberty and charity are theſe de- 
ciſions? Many in this aſſembly had ſmarted ſe- 
verely under the exerciſe of prelatical authority; 
and this ſhould have led them to deteſt ſuch prin- 
ciples. But it appears from this Confeſſion of 


Faith 


( 
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national worſhip, 
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they ſhould [ove thoſe whom they think 
God hates. Such uncharitableneſs is 
miſerable and frightful. Let us avoid 
it as much as we can. Tt will be more 
inexcuſable in us than it 1s in them, in 
progorfien tg, the degree in which our 
ſen- 


Faith and their ſubſequent conduct, that they wanted 


only to transfer the ſeat of church tyranny and the 


powers of perſecution from the biſhaps to themſelves, 


In juſtice, however, to their characters, it ſhould be 
conſidered, that their narrowneſs and intolerance 
were the faults of the age in which they lived. They 
had not yet eſcaped far enough from the darkneſs of 
popery to enjoy the light and comfort of enlarged 
ſentiments. Thoſe venerable reformers, in particu- 
lar, to whom we owe our preſent Church Service and 
the 39 Articles, were excellent men; and though, 
from a regard to what they thought to be ſacred truth, 
they would burn others, they proved that, from the 


ſame principle, they would alſo burn themſelves.—1 


muſt add, that this is an apology for them which 
renders their ſucceſſors in the preſent times more in- 
excuſable. The dark age is gone; and yet its errors 


and barbarities are continued to burden the conſcien- 


ces of good men, and to miſlead and diſgrace the 
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ſentiments are morè liberal. And in this 
lies one unſpeakable advantage of li- 
beral ſentiments. They open our 
hearts to all about us, and communi- 
cate catholic diſpoſitions. By connec- 
ting the favour of God with nothing 
but an honeſt mind, and cauſing us to 
think of him as a friend to every ſin- 


cere enquirer, they leave room for the 
exerciſe of all the kind affections. They 
extirpate the wretched prejudices which 
make us ſhy of one another; and enable 


us to regard, with equal ſatisfaction and 
pleaſure, our neighbours, friends, and 
acquaintance, be their modes of wor- 
ſhip or their ſyſtems of faith what they 
will. 

But I have detained you too long. 
What I am next to proceed to 1s an ac- 


count of the ſcheme of Chriſtianity which 
has been commonly called Socinianiſin. 


| This ſhall be reſerved for the next diſ- 
courſe, 
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SERMON III. 


or THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AS HELD 
BY UNITARIANS * AND SOCINIANS» 


3  —_—_ — — 
* 


1 in. . . 
The glorious Goſpel of the bleſſed God. 


IN diſcourſing to you from theſe words 
I have propoſed to give you an account 
of that Goſpel here called by St. Paul be 


F 3 glo- 


By Unitarians 1 mean thoſe Chriſtians who be- 
lieve there is but one God and one object of religious 
worſhip; and that this one God is the Father only, 
and not a Trinity conſiſting of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, An Unitarian, therefore, may or may 
not be a believer in Chrift's pre-exiſtence ; and it 


will 
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glorious Goſpel of the bleſſed God. In doing 
this I have propofed to ſhew you | 
Firſt, What thoſe Articles of the Chrif. 
tian faith are about which all Chriſtians 
are agreed. This was the ſubject of my 
firſt diſcourſe; and, in ſpeaking to you 
upon it, I endeavoured to ſhew you, that 
all Chriſtians are agreed with reſpect to 
what is moſt important in the informa- 
tion given us by the Goſpel— That the 
differences among them are chiefly dif- 
ferent modes of explaining thoſe fun- 
damental facts which all equally be- 
lieve.— And that, conſequently, theſe _ 
differences afford no juſt reaſon for any 
alarm to thoſe Chriſtians who may be 
unacquainted with the diſputes which 
have taken place in the Chriſtian church. 
We all believe, I abſerved, that the glad 
tidings 


will appear in the ſequel, that thoſe who deny this 
doctrine have, on this account, no more right to this 
appellation than thoſe antient Heathens had, who, 
though they might believe in one Supreme Hin 
yet worſhipped deified human ſpirits, 
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tidings which the Goſpel brings are, Peace 
on earth and good will towards men, by the 
promiſe it makes of pardon and favour 
and a reſurrection from death to an 
endleſs life, through that great Meſſiah 

who died and roſe again. And this is 
all that can be intereſting to us as guilty 
and mortal creatures. 8 

I proceeded from hence to give you an 
account of the different ſchemes of the 

Goſpel which have been adopted by Chriſ- 
tians, after which I have propoſed to give 

you an account of that ſcheme which, I 
think, the true ſcheme and to endea- 
vour to ſupport it by ſome arguments. 

I have divided the different ſchemes of 
Chriſtianity into three; namely, the Ca- 
viniſtic, the Socinian, and a middle ſcheme 
between theſe two. I have already given 
a ſufficient account of the firſt of theſe 
ſchemes; and I ſhall now give you a brief 
account of the Socinian ſcheme. Theſe 
ſchemes form (as I obſerved in my former 
diſcourſe) the two extremes into which 
ES Chriſ- 


rr 11 IE 
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Chriſtians have gone in their opinions of 
the Goſpel. One carries our notions very. 
high on the narrow fide ; * and the othet 
ſinks them as low on the contrary. ſide, 
Againſt this laſt ſcheme there are ſtrong 
prejudices among many good Chriſtians, 
and you will find that in two leading 
points 1 think it wrong : But that it 
maintains all that we need be anxioug 
about in Chriſtianity, and that conſe. 
quently the prejudices againſt it have no 
juſt foundation, will probably appear 


from the following recital of 1 its principal 
doctrines. 5 


, + 
- . * * 4 3 ** : : 
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In order to 0 along WY me here you 
ſhould carry in your minds the Four | 
heads under which I have ranged the ſub- | 
jects of difference in the opinions of 
Chriſtians. Firſt, the nature of the Deity 
—Secondly, the nature and dignity . of 
Chriſt—Thirdly, the fall of man and its 
conſequences—And, Fourthly, the nature 
and effect of Chriſt $ interpoſition,” | 


Fir it, 
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Firſt, with reſpect to the nature of the 
Deity Socinians differ from Trinitarians, 
and Calviniſts in holding the doctrine of 
his pxir x with more ſtrictneſs. In 
oppoſition to the doctrine of three per- 
ſons making one God, they maintain 
that the eſſence of the Deity is ſimple 
and undivided; that God the Father only 
(and not the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghoſt) is the true and living God, 
and the fountain of all power and perfec- 

tion in the univerſe; and that to elevate 
any other beings to an equality with him 
is idolatry and impiety. 

Secondly, With reſpect to the FALL, So- 
cinians allow that there has been ſuch an 
event, and that by it mankind have been 
brought lower in the ſcale of beings, and 
ſubjected to the imperfections of the pre- 
ſent ſtate and particularly to the evil of 
death *, But they reject the doctrine of 

5 — he. 


» There are ſome who give ſuch interpretations of 
cho account! in the 30 chap. of Genelis and the ſubſe- 


quent 
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the imputation of Adam's tranſzreſſion 
to his poſterity, and ſuch a total corrup- 
tion of our natures by original ſin as de- 
prives U us of free-will, and ſubjects us be⸗ 
fore we have committed actual ſin (and, 
therefore, even infants) to the diſpleaſure - 
of God and future puniſhment. _ 
Thus far I go. entirely with them, as do 
many other Chriſtians who yet are by no 
means to be conſidered ; as holdin g the opi- 
nions which moſt properly form the Soci- 
nian ſyſtem of Chriſtianity. What diſtin- 
guiſhes this ſyſtem is the doctrine they 
maintain with reſpect to the two other 
ſubjects of difference which I have men- 
tioned ; or the dignity of Chriſt, and tho 
ſenſe 3 in which he 1 1s our Saviour. 


rang 125 With 


* 


quent references to it in the ſacred writing: gs ( ind par- 
ticularly in Rom. the 5th chap, and 1 Cor. 15th chap.) 
as make them no evidence of any ſuch event (intro- | 
ductory of death) as is commonly underſtood by the 
FALL, But theſe interpretations, and the opinion 
grounded upon them are ſo ſingular, that I have got 
thought them worth particular notice, eh 
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With reſpect to the dignity of Chriſt, 
they hold that he was ſimply a man; and, 
conſequently, that he had no exiſtence 
before his birth and appearance in this 
world; maintaining, however, at the 
ſame time, that by the extraordinary 
powers with which he was endowed, and 
a communication of the Spirit of God to 
bim without meaſure, he was raiſed far 
above common men, and diſtinguiſned ſo 
much from them as to be infallible and 
impeccable , and capable of becoming, 
immediately after his reſurrection, the 
Sovereign of angels and the judge of 
mankind. They have in particular gone 
ſo far in their ideas of the preſent dignity 
of Chriſt, though a mere man, as to aſ- 
ſert that he is exalted to a ſovereignty 
cover all creatures, and become a proper 
object of religious worſhip and adorationg 

N On 


© Such was the Socinian doctrine formerly. It will 
appear in the next diſcourſe that modern Socinians 
of the firſt character do not carry their ideas of Chriſt 
ſo high, 
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On this laſt point, however, they have 
been of different opinions: Many of them, ; 
(and particularly Socinus) maintaining 
zealouſly that Chriſt ought to be invoked 
and worſhipped, while others of them 
ſerupled this. And ſo miſerable has been 
the diſpoſition of religious men of all per- 


ſuaſions to intolerance, that eren the 80. 
cinians formerly perſecuted one another 
on account of this difference; and 
there 18 too much reaſon to belieye 
that Socinus himſelf contributed to an 
impriſonment which occaſioned the e 
death of an amiable and worthy man 
among his followers WhO could not 
concur with him in tbis opinion 


5 ar 


dee Mr. Toulman's Memoirs of the Life, Charde- 
#7, Sentiments, and Writings of Fauſius Socinus, p. 8a, 
&c. See alſo Mr. Lindſey's Hiſtorical view of the State 
of the Unitarian Doctrine and Morſbip. A work which, 
while it gives the moſt humiliating view of the 
wretched blindneſs of many good men, manifeſts a 
candour i in the author which does honour to his Prin- 
ciples and character. 
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At preſent all that embrace Socinianiſin 
ſeem to be agreed (and, I think, very 


rightly) f in condemning the doctrine as 


well as in repr obating the conduct of So. 
ci nus in this inſtance. 
But, fourthly, with relpelt to the dots 
trine of our ſalvation. by Jeſus Chriſt, 
they hold that he is our Saviour by his 


govern the Chriſtian church, to raiſe 
mankind from death, and to beſtow upon 


us the future reward of virtue. In other 


words ; they make him a Redeemer 


and Deliverer not only as he was the 


greateſt of all teachers and reformers ; 


but, likewiſe as he has been made, in 


conſequence of his ſufferings and death, 


the conveyer of God's forgiving mercy 


and favour to mankind i in a future happy 


eternity. They receive, therefore, in 


common with all other Chriſtians, thoſe 


great facts which are the foundation of 


the 


example, by his inſtructions, and by rhat 
power to which he has been exalted to 
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the Chriſtian religion—the wonderful 
miracles of Chriſt by which he proved 
that the fullnefs of the Godhead dwelt in 
him—his perfect innocence— his deep 
humiliation—his obedience unto death, 
even the death of the eroſs—his conqueſt 
of death—his aſtenſion to heaven and in- 
veſtiture with ' univerſal domihion—hib 
preſent mediatorial kingdom; and his fu. 
ture deſcent from heaven to reſtore this 
part of God's creation, to deſtroy the 
workers of iniquity, and to gather the 
virtuous of all nations and times into that 
kingdom which was prepared for them 
from the foundation of the wofld—In 
ſhort; he was, as they believe, that Son 
of God and great Meſſiah who had been 
promiſed from the creation, and was ſent 
in the fullneſs of time to proclaim peate 
and favour to guilty men, to lead them to 
the knowledge of the only true God and 
to affure them of his placable character, 
to ſet before them the beſt example, to 
publiſh the covenant of grace, to confirm 
this 
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chis covenant by his blood, to ſhew us 
the path of life in his own reſurrection, 


and to take upon him that inviſible go- 


vernment which, according to the Scrip- 


tures, he is now carrying on, and which 
is to terminate in the extirpation of ſin 


and death, and the eſtabliſhment of an 


everlaſting e of peach and virtue in 


another world. 


The enumeration of theſe pitkicailans 


is enough to ſhew you that there is no 


reaſon for that averſion with which many 
good men think of this ſcheme of Chrif- 
tianity. One of its chief peculiarities has 
been mentioned under the former head. 
Under this head I muſt obſerve to you, 


that, While its advocates admit all the 
facts juſt recited relating to the doctrine 
of our ſalvation by Chriſt, and therefore 
all that any good man need be very anxi- 
ous about, they reject the common modes 
of interpreting this doctrine, and parti- 
cularly the opinion that he ſaved us by 
making ſatisfaction to the Juſtice of the 

Deity 
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Deity for our ſins, and by ſuffering in 
himſelf the very puniſhment due to ſin- 
ners in order to let them go free. He 
died for us, they ſay, not as a ſubſtitute, 
but as one man dies for another when he 
gives up his life in order to ſerve him. 
He died, not to reconcile God to us; but, 
on the contrary, to aſſure us of God's 
love, and to induce ws to be reconciled ts 
God. He was a ſacrifice and a Redeemer, 
not by offering an equivalent or paying 
down a price, but by devoting himſelf in 
the cauſe of truth and virtue, and by 
ſealing the covenant of grace and the 
| promiſe of pardon which he publiſhed 
with his blood. 7 
In theſe aſſertions there is a en deat 
that is true; for indeed nothing can be 
leſs reaſonable than ſome of the explana- 
tions which have been given of our re- 
demption by Chriſt. According to the 
moſt common of theſe explanations, ſin 
being committed againſt an infinite being 
is an infinite evil, and deſerves infinite 


puniſh- 
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puniſhment; and, conſequently, none 
but an infinite being could make ſatisfac- 
tion for it. Chriſt, being a man making 
one perſon with the ſecond perſon in the 


Trinity (and, therefore, having by this 


union infinite merit communicated to his 


ſufferings) made this ſatisfaction by ſuf- 
tering and dying on the croſs. But he 
did not make it for all. On the con- 
trary; though one drop of his blood was 
ſufficient to purchaſe univerſal ſalvation, 
it was ſhed only for the elect; and the 
reſt of mankind having had no fatisfaction 
made for their fins, were left in the ſtate 


into which Adam's fall brought them; 
that is, in a ſtate which ſubjected them 


neceſſarily, unleſs redeemed, to everlaſt- 
ing miſery.—God the Father was pro- 


voked, and required ſatisfaction. God 
the Son ſtepped in to appeaſe him, and 
to make the required ſatisfaction by his 


vicarious ſacrifice; excluding, however, 


mankind. 


from the benefit of it the greater part of 


8 7 his 
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This is a juſt account of the ideas which 
many of our fellow-chriſtians have enter- 
tained of the method of our ſalvation by 
Chriſt; and they lead us moſt abſurdly to 
conceive of one part of the Divine nature 
as making ſatisfaction to another part of 
itz; and, therefore, this other part as itſelf 

left unſatisfied. It likewiſe follows from 
them, that our redemption. having been 
bought, and the full price given for it, 
could not have been derived from the free 
grace of God. But what is worſt of all in 
this account of our redemption is, that, by 
repreſenting the Deity in the character of 
an angry and inexorable Judge, and Jeſus 
Chriſt in the oppoſite character of a mild 
and benevolent Pacifier and Friend, it 
tends to transfer our love from that Being 
who is the Father of mercies and the firſt 
cauſe of all good, to that Meſſenger whom 
he ſent into the world to carry on the 
purpoſes of his goodneſs. Such ſenti- 
ments as theſe cannot be condemned 
too ſtrongly. It was neceſſary that on 
this 
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this occaſion I ſhould mention them to 
you in order to guard you againſt them. 


They are a wretched miſconception of 


one of the moſt important of all doc- 
trines; and they muſt have a very un- 
happy effect on the tempers of thoſe who 
receive them, with reſpect to that „irt and 
beſt, as well as greateſt, of all beings who is 
the proper object in all caſes of our firſt 
and beſt regards. 
But though, even on the ſubject of our 
redemption by Chriſt, I agree in this in- 
ſtance with that denomination of Chriſ- 
tians whoſe opinions I am now deſcribing, 
I can by no means think of it in every re- 

ſpect as they do. I believe Chriſt to be a 
Saviour in a much higher ſenſe than they 
allow. I view his character in a much 

higher light. He died, they ſay, to bear 
witneſs to the truth, and to confirm the 
doctrine he taught by laying down his 
life for it; and he ſaves us by leading us 
to repentance and virtue, and by convey- 
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ing to penitent ſinners a remiſſion of pu- 
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niſnment and future happineſs. I aſſent 
to this, but cannot think it the whole 
truth, as you will find when I have given 


you an account of the THRD of thoſe 
ſchemes into which I have divided the 
opinions of Chriſtians concerning the 
Goſpel, and which I ſhall now proceed to to 
explain, 
After what I have OY ſaid, a few 
words will be ſufficient for this purpoſe. 


This THIRD Rheine agrees with the 
ſcheme laſt ſtated in all that relates to the 


nature of the Deity and the conſequences 


of the fall; and alſo, in rejecting the doc- 
trines of abſolute predeſtination, particu- 


lar redemption, irreſiſtible grace, and 


juſtification by faith only. It differs from 


it principally on the two laſt of the four 
points I have mentioned; and I have cal- 


led it the middle ſcheme, becauſe, on theſe 
two points, 1t neither carries our ſenti- 
ments ſo high as Aihanaſianiſm and Cal. 
viniſm, nor ſinks them ſo low as Socini- 

: . 
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aniſm. It makes Chriſt more than a hu- 
man being; his character more than that 
of a reformer ; and our ſalvation by him 
more than a mere conveyance of benefits, 
It teaches that Chriſt deſcended to this 


earth from a ſtate of pre-exiſtent dignity; 


that he was in the beginning with God, 


and that by him God made this world ; 


and that by a humiliation of himſelf 
which has no parallel, and by which he 
has exhibited an example of benevolence 


that paſſes knowledge, he took on him 
fleſh and blood and paſſed through hu- 


man life, enduring all its ſorrows in order 
to ſave and bleſs a ſinful race. By de- 
livering himſelf up to death he acquired 
the power of delivering us from death. 


By offering himſelf a ſacrifice on the croſs 
he vindicated the honour of thoſe laws 


which ſinners had broken, and rendered 
the exerciſe of favour to them conſiſtent 
with the holineſ and wiſdom of God's 


government; and by his reſurrection 


from the dead he proved the efficacy and 
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acceptableneſs of his ſacrifice. In a word; 


according to this ſcheme, Chriſt not only 
declared but obtained the availableneſs of 


repentance to pardon ; and became, by 
his interpoſition, not only the Conveyer 
but the Autbor and the means of our fu- 
ture immortality. This was a ſervice ſo 
great that no meaner agent could be equal 
to it; and, in conſequence of it, offers 


of full favour are made to all; no human 
being will be excluded from ſalvation ex- 


cept through his own fault; and every 
truly virtuous man from the beginning 
to the end of time (be his country or his 
religion what it will) is made ſure of be- 


ing raiſed from death and made happy 
for ever. It is neceſſary to add, that in 
all this the Supreme Deity, according to 


the ſame principles, is to be conſidered as 
the firſt cauſe, and Chriſt as his GieT to 
fallen man ; and as acting under that 
eternal and ſelf- exiſtent. Being compared 


with whom no other being is either great 


or good, and of whom and through whom 


and to whom are all things, a 
This 
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This is the account of the Goſpel 


which appears to me to be neareſt the 
truth; and, as it is a mean between two 
oppoſite ſchemes, it is more likely to de- 


ſerve our preference. There are, how- 


ever, ſome modifications of it which ap- 
proach too nearly to the ſcheme firſt ex- 


plained; and this, in my opinion, is true 
in particular of the account which has 
been given of the dignity of Chriſt and 
the doctrine of our redemption by the 


truly great and excellent Dr. Clarke. In 


the explications he gives of the doctrine 


of our redemption, he ſeems to have car- 


fied his ideas to ſubſtitution, ſatisfaction, 
and vicarious puniſhments : And he ſeems 
alſo to have held ſuch a pre- eminence of 


Chriſt above all creatures, and ſuch a pe- 
culiar manner of his derivation from 
God as 1s perfectly incomprehenſible, 
and grounded on a miſinterpretation 


of the language of Scripture. But I 


muſt not now dwell on {ſuch obſerva- 
tions. 3 
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My buſineſs in what remains of theſe 
diſcourſes ſhall be to giye you an account 
of the reaſons which determine me to pre- 
fer this third ſcheme of Chriſtianity to the 
Socinian ſcheme, In doing this I ſhall 
confine myſelf to the two points I have 
ſo often mentioned, and endeavour to 
ſtate my reaſons, st of all, for believing 


that Chriſt, with reſpect to his nature or 
perſon was more than a man; and, ſecondly, 
for believing that, with reſpect to his of- 
fice as a Saviour, he was more than a 


teacher and example. At preſent I will 
only make a few obſervations previous to 


the diſcuſſion of the firſt of theſe points. 


Firſt. I would point out to your no- 
tice a particular coincidence between So- 
cinianiſm and the high Trinitarian doc- 
trine. You will find, upon reflection, 
that there cannot be a more remarkable 


Inſtance of a trite qbſervation, ** that ex- 


« tremes are apt to meet.” According to 
the Athanaſian doctrine, that Jeſus who was 
born of a virgin, who bled on the croſs, 

8 and 
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and who roſe again, was ſimply a man 
feeling all our wants and ſubject to all 
our infirmities and ſufferings. It is im- 
poſſible that any one who has the uſe of 


his reaſon ſhould believe that Gop was 


born, and ſuffered, and bled, and died. 
This was true only of the man Jeſus. 


The contrary 1s too ſhocking to be even 


imagined ; nor is it aſſerted by the advo- 
_ cates of the proper Deity of Jeſus Chriſt. 

What they ſay is, that though Chriſt was 
very man, yet he was alſo very God; and 
when they ſay he was very God they do not 


mean that he loſt his nature as a man 


* Dr, Horfley (in a ſermon on the incarnation 


lately publiſhed) has made an obſervation on this 


ſubje& which ſeems curious. According to him 
the hypoſtatical union could not have taken place if 
the principle of individual exiſtence in the man Jeſus 
had not been that union itſelf; and the neceſſity of 
this created the neceſſity of the miraculous conception, 
a man produced in the common way, or (as he ſpeaks) 
by the phyſical powers of generation, being incapable 
of ſuch an union, | 


S 
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the Deity (this alſo being an abſurdity 


100 grofs to be admitted by any human 


mind) but that there was an union be- 


tween it and the D.vine nature which 


gave value and efficacy to the ſufferings 


of the man. The Socinians ſay much the 
fame ; for they ſay, that God dwelt in Je. 
ſus and acted and ſpoke by him, and that 


there was ſuch an extraordinary commu- 
nication of Divine influence to him as 
raifed him above other mortals and ren- 


dered him properly God with us, that is, 


God manifeſting himſelf to us and diſplay- 
ing his power and perfections on earth in 


the perſon, diſcourſes, and miracles of | 
Chriſt, The advocates of the Arthanafian 


doctrine cannot mean more than this by 
the union they talk of between God and 
Chriſt, They call it indeed an union of 
two natures into one perſon ; an union 
which made the Godbead and the manhood 
one complex ſubject of action and paſſion. 
But this is @ language to which they can- 

| . not 


by a converſion of it into the ſubſtance of 
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not poſſibly fix any ideas: For, whatever 
they may pretend, they cannot really be- 
lieve that any two natures, much leſs two 
natures ſo eſſentially different as the hu- 
man and Divine, can make one perſon ; 
or that there could have been ſuch an 
union between Jeſus and the Supreme 


Deity as to make it ſtrictly true, that when 
Jeſus was born, God was born; or that 


when Jeſus was crucified, God was cruci- 
fied. They are no more capable of be- 
lieving this than the Papiſts, when they 
maintain tranſubſtantiation, are capable 
of believing that the body of Chriſt may 
be eaten at one and the ſame time in a 
million of places, or that Chriſt at his 


aſt ſupper really held his body in his 


hand and gave it to his apoſtles. As far, 
therefore, as Trinitarians and Socinians 


have ideas they are agreed on this ſubject; 


and the war they have been maintaining 
againſt one another has been entirely a 
war of words. What an inſtance is this 


of 
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of human weakneſs? There are no two 
parties of Chriſtians who talk languages 
about Chriſt more ſeemingly oppoſite; 


one maintaining zealouſly that he was the 


eternal God, and the other that he was a 
man; and yet when their ideas are exa- 
mined we find that they coincide, the one 
making him in reality as much a mere 
man as the other, and the only difference 
being, that the one talk a plain language 
about the union of this man to the Deity; 

and that the other run it up to a myſtery 
which admits of no explanation or mean- 
ing. But what is a till more melancholy 
proof of human weakneſs is the ſtreſ 
which one of theſe parties have laid on 
their myſterious doctrine; and the horrid 
barbarity with which, in former. ages, 
they perſecuted all who could not receive 
it. Even now, in this enlightened and 
happy country, there is (as you well 
know) a creed, in conſtant uſe and obſti- 
nately retained, which declares that with: 
out 


out doubt all who reject this doctrine will 
— everlaſtingly . 


But 


* 


£ There is an opinion concerning Chriſt which I 


have thought not neceſſary to be noticed in theſe diſ- 


_ courſes. It is the opinion in which a very amiable 
divine (the late Dr. WaTTs) ſettled after ſpending 
many years in perplexing enquiries, and taking much 
pains to keep within the limits of the doctrines com- 


monly reckoned orthodox. It agrees with Arianiſin 


in the „range doctrine, as Dr. Watts calls it (ſee his 


Solemn Addreſs to the Deity in the 4th volume of his 


works) of a THREEFOLD Deity conſiſting of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt in one undivided eſſence; and 
in maintaining, that the Saviour who died for us was a 
ſuper- angelic ſpirit, the firſt of God's productions and 


the limit between him and his creatures, and not a mere 
man, as Athanafjans and Socinians ſay. But it differs 


from Ariani/m in aſſerting a doctrine which ſeems even 
more ſtrange than that-concerning the Deity which 
Dr. Watts rejected. I mean, the doctrine of a Two- 


FOLD Chfiſt confiſting of two natures in one perſon ;_ 
or of two beings (the ſelf-exiſtent Creator and a crea- 
ture) made, as Dr. Watts ſpeaks, into one complex 


being by an ineffable union and indwelling, which 


- renders all the ſame titles, attributes, and honours, 


equally applicable to both. See Dr. Watt s Treatiſe 


on the Glory if Chrift as God. man. | 
The 
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But ſecondly; another previous obſer- 
vation which I would make is, that tho', 
in oppoſition to the doctrine both of Tri- 
nitarians and Socinians, I look upon Chriſt 


ad 


The Arian part of this ſcheme (now generally dif- 
tinguiſhed by the name of the inawelling ſcheme) gave 
ſo much offence to Dr. Watt's more orthodox bre- 


thren, that the latter part of it could not fave him 


from their cenſures, or make him an object of their 
charity. This ſhould have taught him charity to 


all his leſs orthodox brethren; But it had not 


this effect. Concerning Socinians he intimates 
(in the Preface to his book. entitled Orthadoxy and 
Charity united) that the Scriptures did not warrant 
him to extend his charity to them; and that they are 
expoſed to a ſentence from which he prays that the 


grace of God may recover and preſerve them. In a 
Poem alſo on Mr. Lock's Annotations inſerted among 


his Lyric Poems, he makes an apology for invoking 
the help of Charity to find Mr. Lock in heaven, by 
intimating that he could not have done this had he 
not concluded from his explanation of Rom. v. 21. 
that he was not a Socinian.— How ſtrongly does this 
ſhew that allowances ought ſometimes to be made 


even for uncharitableneſs ? And what a proof is it of 


the unhappy influence of the prejudices to which we 
Wh are 


— 


as more than any human being, I do not 
preſume to be able to determine the degree 


of his ſuperiority, or to know any thing of 
the particular rank which he held in God's 


univerſe before his deſcent from heaven. 
This is a point which we have neither 


means for diſcovering, nor faculties for 
underſtanding. The Scriptures are in a 


great degree ſilent about it, informing us 


only that he was before Abraham; that be 
bad glory with God before the world was; and 


that, thro his intermediate agency, God 
made this world. I ſay this world, for you 


ſhould never forget that when the Scrip- 


tures ſpeak of the world they mean only 


this world with its connections and de- 


pendencies, the ſacred writers having 
probably never carried their views farther, 


or 


are all liable, and which often contract and darken. 


the beſt minds ?—Theſe prejudices would be exter- 


minated, and all Chriſtians would reſpect one ano- 


ther, were the doctrine I have endeavoured to incul- 


cate in the fitſt of theſe diſcourſes univerſally received. 
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or formed any conception of thofe in- 


numerable worlds and ems of worlds 


which have been difcovered by the mo- 


dern improvements in philoſophy and 
aſtronomy. Thoſe learned men, there- 
fore, ſeem to me to have gone much too 
far, who (though they deny Chriſt's equa- 
lity to his God and our God) yet ſpeak of 
him as a Being who exiſted before -all 


worlds and as at the head of all worlds. 


This ſeems almoſt as little warranted Wo: - 
reaſon and Scripture as the doctrine which 
makes him the ons sUPREME; and 2 
makes the doctrine of his having humbled 
himſelf to death even the death of the 


croſs to ſave this world, almoſt equally in- 


credible. When in the Coloſſians he 1s 
ſtyled the image of the inviſible Deity, and 


the Firſt- Born of every creature, the meaning 


is, that by the Divine power which he 


diſplayed he was a repreſentation on earth 
of the ever- bleſſed Deity; and that by 
riſing from the dead he became, what he is 


elſewhere called, the Firſt fruits of them 


that 


©. 
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that fleep, and the Firſt-born from was 


dead of human beings. 
Thirdly, There is one previous ob- 
ſervation more which I would re- 


commend to you particular conſidera- 


tion. 


Amidſt all the ſpeculations and contro- | 
verſies about the perſon and offices of 


Chriſt, I with you would never forget that 


the only object of religious worſhip is tlie 
one Supreme Deity. This, I think, a point 
of great conſequence. There is no other 


being concerning whom we have ſufficient 


reaſon to think, that he 1s continually pre- 


ſent with us, and a witneſs to all our 
thoughts and defires. There is, therefore, 


no other being to whom our prayers ought - 


to be directed. It was to this Being that 
our Lord himſelf directed his prayers: 


And his language to us 1s, thou ſhalt wor- 
ſhip the Lord thy God and him only ſhalt 


thou ſerve, Math. iv. 10. You ſhall aſe me 
nothing. Whatever ye ſhall aſe the Father 
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in my name, he will give it to you, John 
xvi. 23. This is the Scripture rule of 
worſhip. We are to pray to God in the 
name of Chriſt ; that is, as his diſciples, 
and with a regard to him as the Mediator 
between God and man. To this purpoſe 
St. Paul exhorts us in Col. iii. 16. Do 
every thing in the name of Chrift, giving 


T banls to God and the Father by him. The 
injunction to St. John, when he would 


have fallen down to worſhip the angel 
that ſhewed him the prophetical viſions 


in the book of Revelation, we ſhould con- 


ſider as given to every Chriſtian who is 


diſpoſed to worſhip any being except the 


ONE SUPREME—See thou do it not. Worſhip . 
God. All other worſhip 1s an idolatry 
which the Chriſtian religion forbids. The 
proneneſs to it, however, among Chrif- 
tians, as well as Heathens, has been in 


all ages melancholy and ſhocking. The 


religion of Heathens conſiſted chiefly in 
the Wy of human ſpirits ſuppoſed to 
have 
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have been elevated after their deaths into 


a participation with the Supreme Deity in 
the government of the world. The reli- 


gion of Papiſis is in a great degree the 
ſame. Their prayers are directed much 


more to the Virgin. Mary, and deified 
human ſpirits called ſaints, than to God. 

or are Proteſtants guiltleſs. For, if the 
doctrine of the Trinity be falſe, what 
muſt the worſhip be that is grounded 


upon it? How much muſt the reformed 
churches themſelves want reformation ?— 
Even Socinians have not kept clear of this 


great error of Chriſtendom *. You have 
heard that, in former times, they con- 
tended zealouſly for the obligation to 
invoke and worſhip Chriſt, though, in 
105 H 2 | their 


h It is remarkable that Socinus, whoſe zeal on this 
point was ſo great as to make him a perſecutor, at 
the ſame time aſſerted that idolaters could not be 
ſaved. How happy is it for us, that even our own 


ſentences here ſhall not condemn us eaſy, pro- 


vided we are lincere * 7 
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their opinion, not a creature only, but a 
mere man. 
Suffer me here to addreſs you in the 
words with which the apoſtle John con- 
cludes his firſt Epiſtle— Little children keep 
yourſelves from idols. Adhere to the wor- 
ſhip of the one living and true God, and 
admit no other beings to a ſhare with him 
in your adorations. That grand apoſtacy 
amongChriſtians which is predicted in the 
New Teſtament, conſiſts principally in 

their falling into idolatrous worſhip +. 
This 


1 The learned Mr. Fuſeph Med, i in the laſt century, 
has given an intimation of Some fin which the 
„ whole body of the reformation is guilty of, but 
« which is counted no fin.” And Sir /ſaac Newton, 


in his Commentary on the Revelations, ſpeaks of 


ce all nations having corrupted the Chriſtian religion, 


« and of a recovery of the long laſt truth which is to 
4 


* 


be effected hereafter. ] can by no means con- | 
e ceive (ſays an excellent clergyman and valuable 
6c writer) what it is theſe writers point at except it 
6« be the ſupremacy of the God and F ather of all, 
6 which 


as held by Unitarians & Socinians. Tor 


This is that ſpiritual fornication for 
which the Jews were ſo often puniſhed ; 
and which, according to all the beſt com- 


mentators, has given the name of the mo-. 
ther of harlots tothe church of Rome. Avoid 


it then carefully and anxiouſly. You 
cannot be wrong when you follow, in this 


and other inſtances, the example of 80 5 


Chriſt. 


It is the bn icon that tHe true object 


of religious worſhip is God the Father 
only, that in a great meaſure makes us 
Proteſtant Diſſenters. Let us keep on 


| H 3 / this 


ce which they might poſſibly believe to be a truth 
e that has been denied and loſt by the general decla- 
ration of the churches, that two other perſons are 
* his equals, This is ſo far from being looked upon 
< as a fin that it is a ſign of orthodoxy, and is a 


oe doctrine that pervades the whole reformation.” 


See Reflections on the 15th chapter of Mr. Gibbor's - 


Hiſtory, &c. p. 73, by the late Mr. Henry Taylor, 
Rector of Crawley, and Vicar of Portſmouth, 
Hants, 
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this ground. It is impoſſible we ſhould 
find better. There are probably ſupe- 
rior inviſible beings without number. 
But we have nothing to do with them 
as objects of our devotions. Our invo- 
cations in prayer muſt be confined to 
that one ſelf-exiſtent being who governs 
all beings. There are other lords ; but 
their authority is derived from him. 
There are other ſaviours, but they are 
his gifts ; and of theſe the firſt and beſt 
is that Saviour who left heaven to de- 
liver us from fin and death, and to lift 
us to a happy immortality. To this Sa- 
viour we owe an ardent gratitude ; but 
the gratitude we owe to him is nothing 
compared with that which' we owe to 
the God who gave him, and whom 
alone we know to be ever near us to hear 
and notice our prayers and praiſes. - 


Having made theſe previous obſerva- 
tions, I ſhall next proceed to ſet before 
you ſome arguments which appear to me 

to 


as beld by Uni tarians & Socinians. 103 
to prove the two doctrines of the pre- 
exiſtent dignity of Chriſt, and his having 
performed a higher ſervice for us than any 
being merely human could have perform- 
ed. But this I muſt reſerve for ſome fu- 
ture diſcourſes, Ro 


1 
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you ſome arguments which appear to me 
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exiſtent dignity of Chriſt, and his having 
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SERMON IV. 


W THE PRE = EXISTENCE AND DIGNITY 


TY OF CHRIST. 


1 Jony iv. 14. 
We have ſeen, and do teſtify, that the Father 
ſent the Son to be * Saviour of the 
Wor 174. 


ſchemes of Chriſtianity you may re- 
ber that (after ſhewing that we are 
all agreed with reſpect to the eſſentials of 
it, and the information which it was in- 
tended principally to communicate, and 
which is moſt intereſting to us as ſinful 


and dying creatures) I arranged the dif- 


ferent ſentiments which have been enter- 
tained 


N diſcourſing to you on the different 
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tained concerning it under three ſchemes, 
each of which I ſtated, giving the prefer- 
ence to that which 1 did not know how 
better to diſtinguiſh than by calling it 
the middle ſcheme between Calviniſm and 
Socinianiſin. 
My deſign, in kat is to follow of theſe 
diſcourſes, is to ſtate the reaſons which 
ſeem to me to ſhew that this ſcheme comes 
neareſt the truth. At the cloſe of my laſt 
diſcourſe, I made ſome preparatory obſer- 
vations which I thought neceſſary; and, 
with this view, ! 

Firſt pointed out to your notice a coin- 
cidence which there is, on the ſubject of 
Chriſt's dignity, between the opinions of 
Trinitarians and Socinians. Both make 
the jeſus who bled and died on the croſs 
a mere man, but diſtinguiſhed from com- 
mon men by a miraculous conception and 
a particular communication of Divine 
powers. In oppoſition to this doctrine, I 
have propoſed to ſtate the reaſons which 
lead me to believe, that he was more than 
a man, 
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a man, and that he not only was endow- 


ed with extraordinary powers, but had 


exiſted before his appearance in this world 


in a ſtate of dignity and glory. 
| Secondly; I deſired you to obſerve that 


I believe this to be the truth ; while 


I do not mean to aſſert any thing with 


reſpect to the degree of our Lord's pre- 
exiſtent dignity, this being a point about 
which the Scriptures are filent except 
by ſaying that God made this world by 
him. 


Thirdly; I deſired you to obſerve, that 
whatever may be the dignity of Chriſt or 


our obligations to him, the only object 
of our religious worſhip is that one Su- 
preme Being who ſent him into the world; 
and that all prayer directed to other be- 
ings is an idolatry which we ought anxi- 
ouſly to avoid. 

I ſhall now proceed to ſtate my reaſons 


for receiving that account of the Goſpel 


to which I have given the preference. It 
differs, I have ſaid, from Socinianiſm in 
two 
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two particulars. Firſt, in aſſerting Chriſt 
to have been more than any human being. 
And, ſecondly, in aſſerting that he took 
upon him human nature for a higher pur- 
poſe than merely revealing to mankind 
the will of God, and inſtructing them in 
their duty and in the doctrines of religion. 
In diſcourſing on theſe ſubjects, I have 
thought the words I have juſt read to you 
better adapted to my views than the words 
on which I grounded myformer diſcourſes. 
Mie have ſeen and do teſtify (ſays St. John) 
that the Father ſent the Son to be the Saviour 
of the world. —Theſe words imply the * 
lowing very important truths. | 
Firſt; that Jeſus Chriſt was the Me 2 | 
ſenger of God the Father Almighty ; and 
that, therefore, we are to aſcribe to him 
ultimately all that Chriſt did and all that 
we owe to him. The Father, my text 
lays, SENT the Son. 
Secondly, that this Meſſenger was one 
of peculiar excellence and di gnity. By 
way of diſtinction, and 1 in order ta mark 
his 
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his peculiar eminence, he is called the 


Son. So likewiſe in the firſt verſe of the 


Epiſtle to the Hebrews it is ſaid that God, 
who at ſundry times and in divers manners 


ſpoke in times paſt to the fathers by the pro- 


phets, Bath in theſe laſt times ſpoken to us by 


his SON, by whom he made the worlds. 
Thirdly ; theſe words imply that Chriſt 


was ſent into the world to perform for it 


a ſervice of the laſt importance. He was 


ſent to save it. The Father ſent the 


Son to be the Saviouk of the world.— 
Theſe words, therefore, lead me to an- 
ſwer the following enquiries. 


1ſt, Whether the peculiar dignity of 


Chriſt, as pointed out to us in the Scrip— 
tures, means any more than what Atbana- 
fians and Socinians ſay; that is, his being 
a man the ſame with ourſelves, but in 
union with the Deity and endowed with 
extraordinary powers ? 95 


2dly. What the nature was of that 12 


flrumentality in the work of our redemp- 
tion, which is expreſſed when it is ſaid 
that 
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that God szN him to be the 1 
the world. 

And 3dly. Whether he is a Saviour 


in any other way than by his inſtr auctions 
and example. by 


Firſt, let us enquire what reaſons there 
are for believing that Chriſt's peculiar dig- 
nity, as deſcribed in the Scriptures, im- 
plies that he was more than wy being 
merely human. 

As one who wiſhes to be a candid en- 
quirer after truth, I muſt here tell you, 
that I think the mere appellation (Son of 
God) applied to Chriſt decides nothing on 
this ſubject. The manner in which he is 
fo ſtyled in my text and in other places of 
Scripture implies, as I have juſt obſerved, 
his pre-eminence as a Prophet and Meſſen- 
ger from God ; but the appellation, taken 
by itſelf and abſtracted from the circum- 
ſtances of its application, affords no proof 
of his being more than a man. It is in- 
deed a Phraſe which has been deplorably 

miſ- 
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concerning God the moſt unintelligible 
have been grounded. By Trinitarians 
and Calviniſts, it has been ſuppoſed to re- 
fer to an eternal derivation of one part of 
the Divine nature from another, or of the 
ſecond perſon in the Trinity from the fr/t; 
and their language is, that Chriſt was 


neither made nor created, but begotten from 


everlaſting, and of one ſubſtance with the 
Father. And, even by many more rati- 
onal divines, this phraſe has been thought 


Chriſt derived his exiſtence from the 


is diſtinguiſhed from and raiſed above all 
the other productions of the Divine will 
and power. For this reaſon they think 
Chriſt is called the Only Begotten of the 
Father, there exiſting no other being de- 
rived from him in the ſame way; that is, 
by generation, and not by creation. There 


human 


miſinterpreted ; and on which a doctrine 


to refer to ſome peculiar manner in which 


Deity before all worlds, and by which he 


is ſcarcely any thing that ſtrikes me more, 
with a conviction of the infirmity of the 
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human underſtandin g, than the zeal with 
which this moſt groundleſs and abſurd 
notion has been received by ſome of the 
ableſt and beſt men. That it is wholly 
groundleſs will appear from the following N 
conſiderations. | | 
Firſt ; with reſpect to the as only- 


begotten applied to Chriſt as the Son of 


God, it 1s plain that it means no more 
than his being his beloved Son, as he 1s 
likewiſe often called in the Scriptures — 
Thus is this epithet uſed in Prov. iv. 3. 
For I was my father's ſon tender and only 
(that is, peculiarly) beloved in the fight 
of my mother. And it is remarkable, that 
the Greek tranſlators of the Old Teſta- 
ment frequently render the words which, 
in the original, ſignify only fon, by beloved 
fon. 55 
It deſerves your notice here, that Chriſt 
is ſtyled God's firſt-begotten as well as his 
only begotten Son; and that he is ſo ſtyled 
_ plainly for no other reaſon, than that he 
was the rst that roſe from the dead. 
Thus 
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Thus Rev. i. 5. Grace be to you FOR hint 


which is and which was and which is to come; 


and from Jeſus Chriſt the Faithful Witneſs, 
the Firſt-Begotten from the dead, and the 


Prince of the kings of the earth. And Col. 
i. 18. He is the Head of the church, the Be- 
ginning, the Furſt- - Born from the dead, that 
in all things he might have the pre- eminence. 
Can any one imagine, that in theſe texts 
the ſacred writers had any view to the 
mode of Chriſt's derivation from the Fa- 
ther before all worlds? It is equally un- 
reaſonable to imagine, they had any ſuch 
view when they apply the title Son of God 
generally to him, without any epithet. In 
reality; it is only a particular kind of 
phraſeology uſed in the Scriptures ; and 
which is frequently applied to many be- 


ſides our Saviour. Angels are ſtyled the 


Sons of Gad, Job xxxviii. 7. When the 
morning fars ſang together, and all the ſons 
of God ſhouted for joy. See likewiſe Dan. 


i. 25.—Adam is called the ſor of God, 
Luke i ili. 38 ,—Magiſtrates are called the 


1 ſons 


LOT, 
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ſons of God, Pſal. Ixxxii. 6. and John x. 
34.—Iſrael is called God's firt-born, Exod, 
iv. 22. And thou ſhalt ſay unto Pharoah , 
thus ſaith the Lord; Iſrael is my ſon, even 
my firſt-born,—But this title is, in a more 
particular manner, applyed to good men 
and virtuous Chriſtians in the New Teſ- 
tament. As many as are led by the ſpirit 
of God, St. Paul tells us, are the ſons of 

| God; and if fons, then heirs; heirs of God, 
and joint heirs with Chriſt, Rom. viii. 14, 
and 17. So likewiſe, Rev. xxi. 7. He 
that overcometh ſhall inherit all thi ngs, and 
T will be his God, and he ſhall be my ſon. 

And in John i, 12. it is faid that to as 
many as receive Chriſt, he Fave the power 
to become the ſons of God. 

In ſhort; according to the Scripture 
language, we are all the ſons of God; but 

_ Chriſt is ſo more particularly and emi- 
nently. God is the Father of us all, as 
well as of Chriſt ; but he is the firſt- born 
among many brethren, having God for 
his God no leſs than he is our God. I of- 

. cend 
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cend (ſaid our Saviour to Martha) 70 my 
God and to your God, to my Father and to 
your Father. 

The title Son of God then being appli- 
cable to Chriſt, with all the epithets added 
to it, were he only a man, nothing can be 

inferred from it with reſpe& to his pre- 
exiſtent dignity. And this will appear 
yet more plainly from conſidering, that he 
is ſtyled in the Scriptures the Son of Man 
as well as the Sen of God; and that both 
theſe titles took their riſe from two re- 
markable prophecies in the Old Teſta- 
ment concerning the Meſſiah. The firſt. 
took its riſe from Daniel the 7th chapter 
and 13th verſe. TI ſaw in the night viſions, 
and behold one like the Son o MAN came 
with the clouds of heaven to the Ancient of 
days; and there was given him dominion and 
glory and a kingdom that all people and na- 
tions and languages ſhould ſerve him. The 
latter took its riſe from the prophecy in 
the three firſt verſes of the 42d chapter of 
Iſaiah. Behold my SERVANT (or, as it is 
La: quoted 


- 
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quoted in Mat. xu. 18.) Behold my Som 
whom ] have choſen, my Beloved in whom ny 
ll foul delighteth, I will put my ſpirit upon 
him, and he ſhall ſhew forth judgment to the 
ö | Gentiles. But it will be proper to be more 
explicit here, and to obſerve that Chriſt 
is called the Son of God on three accounts 
in the New Teſtament. 
| Firſt, On account of his miraculous 
8 conception. This is evident from Luke 
| i. 35. The angel ſaid to her, the Holy Ghoft 
ſhall come upon thee. The power of the 
Higheſt ſhall overſhadow thee, Therefore, 
that holy thing which ſhall be born of thee 
ſhall be called the Son or Gov. 

Secondly. On account of his reſurrec- 
tion. This appears from Rom. 1. 4. De- 
clared to be the Son of God with power by his 
| reſurrectiun from the dead. And more 
plainly from Acts xiii. 33. The promiſe 
which was made to our fathers, God hath ful- 
filled to us their children, in that he hath raiſed 
P Jeſus from the dead, as it is written in tbe 

ſecond 
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ſecond Fſalm. Thou art my Son; this day 
have I begotten tbee. 
Thirdly. On account of his office as 
the Meſſiah. In conſequence of Iſaiah's 
prophecy juſt quoted, the phraſe Son of 
God came to be the moſt common title by 
which the Meſſiah was characterized 
among the Jews. So true 1s this, that it 
appears plainly in the Goſpel hiſtory that 
theſe two titles, the Son of God and the 
Meſſiah, were ſynonimous among the Jews 
at the time of our Lord's public miniſtry. 
When St. John at the end of his Goſpel 
declares, that what he had written was in 
order that they might believe that Jeſus was 
the Chriſt, the Son of God; it is plain that 
he uſes the phraſe Son of God as only ano- 
ther phraſe for the Chrif, that is, the 
Meſſiah. The ſame is true of Nathanael's 
declaration on ſeeing our Saviour. Rabbi, 
thou art the Son of God. Thou art the King 
of Iſrael. And alfo, of the confeſſion made 
by the demoniacs mentioned Luke iv. gr. 
Demons alſo came out of many crying out, 
I 3 and 
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and ſaying, Thou art the Meſſiah, the Son of | 
God. When the Jews aſked our Lord, 
Luke xxii. 70. Art thou the Son of God? 
their meaning undoubtedly was, Art thou 
the Meſſiah? And thus that very queſtion 
is expreſſed in Mark xiv. 61. Art thou the 
Meſſiah, the Son of the bleſſed *? 

It would be waſting your time to ſay 
more on this ſubject. Such 1s the true 
account of a phraſeology in Scripture 
which has nothing in it that is not eaſy 

and intelligible ; but. which has, among 

Chriſtians, produced ſome of the groſſeſt 
conceptions of the Deity; and among In- 
dels expoſed Chriſtianity to ridicule and 
ſcorn. ; 


Having thus ſhewn you that no conclu- 
ſion, with reſpect tothe doctrineof Chriſt's 
Pre- 


The account here given of Chriſt's being called 
the Son of God, is nearly the ſame with chat given 
by Dr. Watts in his Treatiſe entitled, Uſeful and In- 
portant Queſtions concerning Jeſus the Son of God freely 
propeſed, with a bumble attempi to anſwer them. me 
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pre-exiſtence, can be drawn merely from 


his being called the S of God, I ſhall now | 


ſtate to you thoſe reaſons which influ- 
ence my judgment in this inſtance, and 
which ſeem to me to prove this doctrine. 


Firſt, I will obſerve that the denial of 
it ſeems, in a great meaſure, derived from 


narrow ideas of the extent of the creation, 
and of the connections and dependencies 


that take place in it. We are too apt to 


look upon ourſelves as placed by ourſelves 


on this globe, as unconnected with any 
ſuperior world of ſpirits, and the ſun and 


ſtars as made only for us. This is all 
miſerable narrowneſs and ſhortſighted- 


neſs. That earth, which appears to us 


ſo great, 1s (comparatively ſpeaking) no- 
thing to the ſolar ſyſtem : The ſolar 
ſyſtem, nothing to the ſyſtem of the fix- 
ed ſtars: And the ſyſtem of the fixed ſtars 
nothing to that ſyſtem of ſyſtems of which 
it is a part.—lI refer now to ſome diſco- 
veries in the heavens which have been 

I 4 lately 
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lately made. The planets are o many 


inhabited worlds; and all the ſtars which 
twinkle in the ſky ſo many ſuns enlight- 
ening other worlds. This no one now 
doubts. But late obſervations have car- 
ried our views much farther, by diſcover- 
ing that this whole vaſt collection of worlds 
and ſyſtems bears a relation to other 


collections of worlds and ſy ſtems ; that 
our ſyſtem moves towards other ſyſtems; 
that all the viſible frame of ſun, planets, 
ſtars, and milky-way forms one clufler of 
ſyſtems ; ; and that, in the immenſe ex- 
| panſe of the heavens, there are myriads 
of theſe cluſters which to comman glaſſes 
appear like ſmall white clouds, but to 
better glaſſes appear ta be aſſemblages of 


ſtars mixing their light. This ſets before 
us a proſpect which turns us giddy ; but, 
however aſtoniſhing, we have reaſon to 
believe that all that it preſents to us is 
nothing to the real extent and grandeur of 
the univerſe ; for all theſe myriads of 
worlds, of hy ſtems of worlds, and of af- 

Hallen 
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ſemblages of ſyſtems being formed ſo 
much on one plan as all to require 
light, it is more than probable that ſome- 
where in the immenſity of ſpace, other 
plans of nature take place; and that, 
far beyond all that it is poſſible for us to 
deſcry, numberleſs ſcenes of exiſtence 
are exhibited different in this reſpect, and 
of which we can no more form a notion 


than a child in the womb can form a no- 
tion of the ſolar ſyſtem, or a man born 
blind of light and colours. But J am in 


danger of going farther than is ſuitable to 


my preſent purpoſe in ſpeaking on this 
ſubjeck. What I have juſt ſaid relates 


chiefly to corporeal nature; and my deſign 
has been to lead you to this reflection 
*© That ſince corporeal nature is thus ex- 
& tenſive and grand : incorporeal nature, 
* (that is, the intellectual univerſe) muſt 


te be much more ſo.” he former is in 


7tfelf of no value. The material univerſe 
1s the loweſt part of created exiſtence, and 
deſigned only to be the ſeat and receptacle 
of living and ſpiritual beings. Theſe 
ſpiritual 


* 
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ſpiritual beings riſe above one another in 


endleſs gradation from the oyſter to the 


ONE SUPREME. They have, undoubtedly, 


connections and dependencies like thoſe 
which are eſtabliſhed in the material uni- 
verſe. Man, in particular, is only one 


link in this chain. It would be the great- 


eſt folly to imagine that he ſtands alone; 
or that he has no connections with ſupe- 
rior orders of creatures. His preſent ſtate 


may be derived from theſe connections; 
and the adminiſtration of the Divine go- 


vernment with reſpect to him may have a 
reference to them, and be! in ſome man- 
ner dependent upon them. The Scrip- 


tures, I think, teach us plainly that this 
is the truth, by the account they give us 
of the fall, of angels good and bad, and 
of the Meſiab. Nor can any doctrine ap- 


pear more credible to a perſon who at- 
tends properly to the order and laws of the 


creation, 
We ſee the whole of exiſtence below us 


(hat! 15, between man and nothing) filled 
with 
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with a variety, almoſt infinite, of differ- 
ent claſſes of beings all related and con- 
netted. Who can doubt whether all 
above us is alike full ?—Let us here think 
of the poſſible dignity of ſuperior intelli- 

gent beings, | 
It is ſelf-evident, that the addy 
Being who exiſted from eternity might 
have exerted his power from eternity; 
and to aſſert the contrary is to aſſert that 
he muſt have paſſed an eternity without 
power,—But not to inſiſt on this, it will 
come to the ſame to ſay, that from a time 
in paſt duration, at a greater diftance than 
any aſſignable, he has been exerting his 
Almighty power and perfect goodneſs. 
There are, therefore, reaſonable beings 
| who have exiſted from indefinite ages. 
During all theſe ages they have been 
growing and rifing. What then muſt 
they nom be? To what dignity muſt they 
have arrived? Of what conſequence muſt 
their agency be in the creation ?—We are 
OVRSELVES (ſhould we not loſe our ex- 
iſtence 
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iſtence by vice) to exiſt and to riſe through 
eternal ages. What dignity then ſhall 
we ourſelves ſome time or other reach ? 
What 1mportance muſt our agency ſome 
time or other acquire ? 


But to come to ſome evidences more 10 


, my preſent purpoſe. 


I would obſerve, Secondly, that the 
Hiſtory of our Saviour as given in the 
New Teſtament, and the events of his life 
and miniſtry, anſwer beſt to the opinion 


of the ſuperiority of his nature.—Of this 
kind are his introduction into the world 


by a miraculous conception; the annun- 


ciations from heaven at his baptiſm and 


transfiguration proclaiming him the Son 
of God, and ordering all to hear him; his 


giving himſelf out as come from God to 


offer his life for the life of the world, and 
to ſhed his blood for the remiſſion of ſins; | 


his perfect innocence and ſinleſs example; 


the wiſdom which diſcovered itſelf in his 
doctrine, and by which he ſpoke as never 
man 
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man ſpoke ; that knowledge of the hearts 
of men by which he could ſpeak to their 
thoughts as we do to one another's words; 
his intimations that he was greater than 
Abraham, Moſes, David, or even angels; 
' thoſe miraculous powers by which, with 
a command over nature like that which 
firſt produced it, he ordered tempeſts to 
ceaſe, and gave eyes to the blind, limbs 
to the maimed, reaſon to the frantic, 
health to the ſick, and life to the dead; 
his ſurrender of himſelf to the enemies 
who took away his life, after demon- 
ſtrating that it was his own conſent* gave 


them 


But of that day knoweth no man; no not the anzel; 
which are in heaven, neither the Sox, but the Father 
only, Mark xiil. 32. 

< See John xviii. 14, &c. There was unſpeak- 
able dignity in our Lord's conduct as deſcribed in this 
paſſage, The band of officers and ſoldiers who came 
to apprehend him, ſtruck by inviſible power, were 
thrown backward and fell to the ground upon ap- 
proaching him. After this it is probable they were 
afraid of again approaching him, He was, there- 


- fore, 
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them their power over him; the figns 
which accompanied his ſufferings and 
death; his reſurrection from the dead and 
triumphant aſcenſion to heaven. Never 
was a character ſo auguſt exhibited on the 


ſtage of this world .— The Evangeliſts 
have 


fore, obliged to offer himſelf to them, and to deſire 
they would take him. He ſaw now before him 2 
dreadful ſcene of humiliation and torture: In a few 
hours he was to be nailed to a croſs, and to be held up 
before a whole kingdom as an object of inſult. In 
theſe circumſtances, it was proper there ſhould be de- 
monſtrations given of his ſuperiority and greatneſs. 
When he ſuffered nature ſeemed to ſuffer with him. 
The earth ſhook, and the light of day withdrew it- 
ſelf. And after hanging on the croſs a ſufficient . 
time, and crying with a loud voice it is finiſhed, he 
| bowed his head and diſmiſſed his ſpirit (Taper: 70 
mtb.) This was dying as no one ever died. It 
verified his declaration that 0 one took his life from him; 
but that he gave it up of bimſelf. 

4 This is a ſubject which has been well treated by 
| ſome of our beſt writers, and particularly by Doctor 
Newcombe, the learned and excellent Biſhop of Wa- 
terford, in his Obſervations on ou Lord's conduct as 6 
Divine Inſtructor. DEN 
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have drawn it by the recital of facts only, 
without any appearance of art or effort. 
And when I contemplate it in all its cir- 
cumſtances, I am diſpoſed indeed to cry 
out, in language ſimilar to that of the 
Roman centurion who attended his cru- 
cifixion, © Surely this was a ſuperior 
being.“ 

You muſt be ſenſible that 1 mention 
this as a preſumptive argument only. It 
is, indeed, a conſideration of ſome weight 
with me, that had a ſuperior being come 
down from heaven for ſome purpoſe wor- 
thy of his interpoſition, the events re- 
corded of Chriſt are juſt ſuch as we might 
have reaſonably expected would have bore 
witneſs to his greatneſs, and marked his 
entrance into the world, his paſſage 
through it, and his departure from it. 
Some, however, of the facts I have men- 
tioned afford more than a preſumptive 
argument. Such, in particular, 1s that 
immaculateneſs of character which the 
Scriptures aſcribe to him. This, I think, 

the 
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the Socinians in general allow. But is it 
conceivable that it could have belonged to 
a mere man?? Another fact of the ſame 
kind is his raiſing himſelf from the dead. 
This he ſeems to have intimated when he 
ſaid 


e Chriſt, if zmpeccable and infallible (as Socinians as 
well as other Chriſtians have hitherto believed) muſt 
| have been not ſimply a man like ourſelves, but (ſup- 
poſing him not to have pre-exiſted) an angelic being 
created on purpoſe at the time of his conception, and 
_ endowed immediately with the powers and knowledge 
of a ſuperior being, without any of thoſe previous ac- 
quiſitions and gradual advances, which the natures 
of things as well as the uſual courſe of the Divine 
government, ſeem to require. What can be leſs 
probable than a creation ſo extraordinary? The cre - 
ation of an Unique amongſt men; and for a purpoſe 

too, which a man, fallible and peaccable like our- 
ſelves, might have anſwered as well; and, in ſome 
reſpects, even better - Compare with this, the deſ- 
cent from heaven to give life to the world of a being 
| who had before riſen to high powers. —How different, 
as to credibility as well as dignity, are the miſſion 
and character of Chriſt according to theſe different 

accounts of them? 
A modern 
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ſaid to the Jews,. Deſtroy this temple, 
te and in three days Iwill raiſe it up again; 
but more expreſsly in John x. 11, 18. 
Therefore doth my Father love me becauſe 1 


129 


K lay 


A modern dociaian of the firſt character and ability 
appears to have felt this difficulty, and, therefore, has 


ſuggeſted that Chriſt was peccable and fallible like 
ourſelves ; and ſe much ſo, as to have been miſled by 


vulgar prejudices, and capable of miſapplying the 


Scriptures of the Old Teſtament—to have been con- 


quered by the proſpect of his crucifixion to a degree 


that ſhewed leſs fortitude than has been ſhewn by ſome 


common men in ſimilar ſituations, tho” he foreſaw his 


own immediate reſurrection and the glory that was to 
follow it to have been ignorant, before his baptiſm, 
of his own character as the Meſſiah; and, like the pro- 
phets that preceded him, even inferior in knowledge 


(except as far as he was taught by inſpiration) to an 


enlightened man in modern times. See Obſervations on 
the Inſpiration of Chrift in the Theological Repoſitory, 
vol. iv. p. 435, &c, The Scripture aſſertion, that 


Chriſt knew no fin, means much the ſame, according 


to this author, with St. John's aſſertion ( 1 John iii. 9.) 
that a true Chriſtian cannot commit ſin, that is, cannot 


commit any acts of groſs ſin. 


How - 
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lay down my life that I may take it again. 
No one taketh it from ne; but I lay it down 
of myſelf. T have power to lay it down, and 
T have power to take it again. This com- 
mandment have I received of my Father,=]In 
all other Places Go 1s {aid to have raiſed 

Chr uſt 


However contrary this account of Chriſt may be to 
the general faith of Chriſtians, I muſt think, that it 
ſhews the good ſenſe of the writer, and is the only 
ground on which the Secinian doctrine is tenable.— 
The conſequence, however, of thus lowering Chriſt 
before his death is the neceſſity of lowering him like- 
wiſe fince his death. And, accordingly, this able 
writer, whoſe candour appears to be ſuch as will not 
ſuffer him to evade any fair inference from his opi- 
nions, has farther intimated (B. p. 458) that Chriſt's 
judging the world may mean leſs than is commonly 
believed, and perhaps the ſame that is meant in 
1 Cor. vi. 2. when it is ſaid, that the ſaints are to 
judge the world, I hope, that ſome time or other he 
will have the goodneſs to oblige the public by ex- 
plaining himſelf on this fubject; and when he does, 
1 hope he will farther ſhew, how much leſs than is- 
commonly believed, we are to underſtand by Chriſt's 
| RAISING THE WORLD FROM THE DEAD. 
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Chriſt from the dead; and theſe words 
inform us how this is to be underſtood. 
God raifed Chriſt from the dead by giving 


him a power to raiſe himſelf from the 


dead, and not only himſelf but all the 
world; or (as it is expreſſed in chap. xx. 
26.) by giving to the Son of man to bave 
life in himſelf, that as the Father raiſeth up 
the dead and quickeneth them, fo might the 
Son quicken whom he will ; the Father now 
judging no man, but having committed all 


judgment to the Son, It is in this ſenſe, 


the Scripture tells us ſometimes, that God 
is to raife the dead hereafter, while yet 
its common language is, that Chrift is to 


raiſe the dead—But TT : 
Thirdly, It ſeems to me that there are 


in the New Teſtament expreſs and direct 
declarations of the pre-exiſtent dignity of 


Chriſt. Of this ſort I reckon the follow- 


ing paſſages—John 1. 1. compared with 
the 14th verſe. In the beginning was the 
word, and the word was with God, &c. 
And the word was made fleſh and dwelt among 
K 2 Us. 
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us,—John iii. 13. No one hath aſcended up 
to heaven, but he that came down from hea- 
ven ; even the Son of Man who is in heaven. 
John vi. 62. What and if ye ſhall ſee the 
Son of Man aſcend up where he was before“. 
John 


In this chapter we find that our Lord took occa- 
ſion, from the miracle of the loaves and fiſhes, to ſpeak 
of himſelf as the true bread which was come down from 
heaven to give life to the world, The Jews under- 
ſtood this to be an intimation that he had exiſted in 
heaven before he came into this world, and therefore 
murmured at him and faid (ver. 42.) Is not this Je- 
ſus the ſon of Joſeph whoſe father and mother we 
know? How is it then that he ſays, I came down 
from heaven ?—There is, in this caſe, a preſumption 
that the ſenſe in which the Jews underſtood our Lord 
was the moſt obvious and natural ſenſe. If, how- 
ever, it was not, and the Jews had perverſely mifin- 
terpreted his words, it was reaſonable to expect that 
he would have ſaid ſamething to correct their miſtake: 

But, inſtead of this, we find that in his reply he re- 
peated the ſame declaration in ſtronger language, and 
intimated that they had underſtood him rightly— Verſe 
61. Does this offend you ? What and if ye ſhall ſee the 
Son of Man aſcend up where he was before! 

A like 
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—John viii. 58. Before Abraham was, I 
am.—And John xvii. 5. And now, O Fa- 
ther, zlorify thou me with the glory which J 
bad with thee before the world was. 

En The 


A like obſervation may be made on the words in 
John viii. 18. Before Abraham was, I am. It is in 


this inſtance alſo a circumſtance of fome conſequence, 
that theſe words were occaſioned by an offence which 
Jeſus had given the Jews by an expreſſion which they 


thought implied, that he had exiſted in the days of 


Abraham. Ver. 57. Then ſaid the Jews to him, Thou 
art not fifty years old, and haſt thiu ſeen Abraham ? Jeſus 
anſwered. Verily, verily, J ſay unto you, before Abraham 


was, Tam, © a 


The whole context in which the words next quoted 


ſtands, is as follows,—Theſe words fpake Jeſus, and 
lifted up his eyes to heaven and ſaid. Father, the hour is 
come. Glorify the Son that thy Son may alſo glorify thee; 
as thou haſt given him power over all fleſh that he ſhould 
give eternal life ta as many as thou haſt given him. And 
this 1s life eternal that they may know thee the only true 
God, and Feſus Chriſt whom thou haſt ſent. I have glo- 
rified thee on earth. I have finiſhed the work which thou 


gaveſt me to do. And now, O Father, glorify thou me 


with thine own ſelf, with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was,—Tt ſeenis to me that in this paſ- 


ſage 
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The limits to which I muſt confine my- 
ſelf will not allow me to enter into a eri- 
tical examination of theſe texts. The in- 
terpretations which the Socinians give of 
them are ſuch as cannot eaſily occur to 
any plain man. Some of them have 

ſaid that Chriſt was taken up to hea- 
ven at the commencement of his pub- 
lic miniſtry ; and that it is to this he 
refers when he ſpeaks of his coming 
down from heaven, and having been in 
heaven, But this is a groundleſs affertion 
which has been given up by modern 
Socinians, who maintain that theſe 
phraſes ſignify only. Chriſt 8 having been 

| ſent 


ſage Chriſt has, with particular propriety and wiſdom, 
added to the declaration that power over all fleſh (or 
as he ſpeaks in Matth. xxviii. 18. all power in heaven 
and earth) was given him, an intimation of his 
having exiſted before this world was made. Such a 
declaration muſt have otherwiſe appeared extravagaht. 
For what could be more extravagant than to fuppoſe 
that ſo high a power could belong to ſuch a helpleſs. 
and impotent creature of yeſterday as a mere man ? 
But more to this purpoſe will be ſaid preſently. 
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ſent of God into the world, and having 
had communications from him. By his 
being made fleſh they think no more is 
meant than that he was fleſh and appear- 
ed in the world as a man. By ſaying that 
he exiſted before Abraham, they think 
he only meant that his exiſtence was 
intended before Abraham; and by the glory 
a hich be had with the Father before the world 
was, they underſtand the glory which he 
had, in the Divine forefight and appoint- 
ment, before the world;was.—1 muſt own 
to you, that I am inclined to wonder that 
wiſe and good men can ſatisfy themſelves 
with ſuch explanations,—But I correct 
myſelf. I know that Chriſtians, amidſt 
their differences of opinion, are too apt 
to wonder at one another ; and to forget 
the allowances which ought to be made 
for the darkneſs in which we are all invol- 
ved. Senſible of this truth, and hoping to 
be excuſed if I ſhould ever expreſs my con- 
victions in too ſtrong language, I proceed 
to recite to you ſomeother texts which ſeem 
K 4 to 
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to be no leſs clear than thoſe I have juſt 
quoted, —Heb. ii. 9. Feſus, who was made a 
little Iower than the angels, that he might 
taſte death for every man. And verſe 16. 
He took not on him the nature of (he helped 
not) angels; but he tosk on him (he helped) 
the ſeed of Abraham. Conſider here how 
abſurd it would be to mention, as an in- 
| ſtance of condeſcenſion and merit in a 
mere man, that he ſubmitted to be made | 
lower than the angels, and that he aſſiſted 
not them but the ſeed of Abraham ?—Of 
the ſame kind, though not ſo expreflive, 
are the words in Gal. iv. 4. God fent forth 
his ſon made of a woman; and in 1 John 
iv. 2. Jeſus Chriſt is come in the fleſh. This 
language is perfectly proper on the ſup- 
poſition of Chriſt's pre-exiſtence ; but 
very improper on the contrary ſuppoſition: 
For how could a mere man be otherwiſe 
made than of a woman; or come other- 
_ wiſe than in the fleſh? 
Again; 2 Cor. viii. 9. Ye know the grace 
ef our Lord Jeſus rd that though he ws 


rich 
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rich yet for our ſakes he became poor, that 
we through his poverty might be made rich.— 
When did our Lord poſſeſs riches? When 
did he exchange riches for poverty in order 
to make us rich? In this world he was 
always poor and perſecuted.—But, in my 
opinion, the moſt deciſive text of all is 


that in Phil. ii. and the 5th and following 
verſes : Let the ſame mind be in you that was 


in Chrift; who, being in the form of God, 
thought it no robbery to be equal with God, 
but made himſelf of no reputation. There is 
an incoherence in theſe words which 
ſhews they are not a right tranſlation ; 


and it is generally agreed among the beſt 


commentators that the true rendering 1s 
as follows. Who being in the form of God 
did not covet to be honoured as God *, but di- 
veſted himſelf, and took on him the form of a 
ſervant, and was made in the likeneſs of men; 
and being found i in faſhion as a man, humbled 


him- 


* See Dr. Clark's Scripture Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, chap. xi. ſect. 5. Ne 934. 
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bimſelf to death, even the death of the croſs, 
I have often conſidered carefully the in- 
terpretation which the Socinians give of 
theſe words; and the more I have conſi- 
dered it the more confirmed 1 have been 
in thinking it forced and unnatural. The 
ſenſe they give is this—Who being in the 
orm of God (by the power which he poſ- 
ſeſſed of working miracles) did not chuſe 
to retain that power and ſo to appear 
like God, but diveſted himſelf of it, and 
took on him the form of a ſervant and was 
made in the likeneſs of men. Here they add 
the epithet ORDINARY, and read this paſ- 
ſage as if it kad been And was made in the 
likeneſs of an ORDINARY man; and, being * 
found in faſhion as an ORDINARY han, bums 
bled himſelf to death. It is natural to aſk 
here, When did Chriſt diveſt himſelf of 
the power of working miracles ? The Goſ 
pel hiſtory tells us that he retained it ta 
the laſt ; and that he was never more diſ- 
tinguiſhed than when at his crucifixion | 
the earth ſhook, the rocks were ſplit, and 
the 
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the ſun was darkened ?—Indeed the turn 
and ſtructure of this paſſage are ſuch, that 
1 find it impoſſible not to believe, that the 
humiliation of Chriſt which St. Paul had 
in view was (not his exchanging one con- 
dition on earth for another) but his ex- 
changing the glory he had with God be- 
fore the world was for the condition of a 
man, and leaving that glory to encounter 
the difficulties of human life, and to ſuf- 
fer and die on the croſs. This was, in 
truth, an event worthy to be held forth 
to the admiration of Chriſtians. But if 
the apoſtle means only that Chriſt (though 
exalted above others by working miracles) 
yet conſented to ſuffer and to die like 
other men; if, I ſay, St. Paul means only 
this, the whole paſſage is rendered cold 
and trifling, no more being ſaid of Chriſt 
than might have been ſaid of St. Paul him 
ſelf, or any of the other apoſtles *, 
There 


> He who wiſhes to be aſſiſted, in judging how far 
the texts which I have here quoted can be reconciled 


to 
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There remain to be quoted the texts 
which mention the creation of the world 
by Jeſus Chriſt. —In Heb. i. 2. we read 

that God who in former times ſpoke to 
7m the 


to the Socinian doctrine, ſhould conſult Mr. Linp- | 
SEY's interpretations of them in the ſequel to his 
Apology on reſigning the vicarage of Catterick, York- 
ſhire; and alſo, the ſecond of the two Eſſays in the 
fourth number of the Commentaries and E Jays publiſhed 
by the Society for promoting the nn, of the Ser = 
_ Fares, 

The- paſſages of FO which call Chriſt a man, 
and i in which he is ſaid to have been born, have been 
infiſted upon as making ſtrongly for the Socinian doc- 
trine. But this is an argument which makes no im- 
preſſion upon me. According to all opinions, Chriſt 
was truly a man, and 1s properly ſo called. Had the 
Scriptures called him a man, and added that he 
was uo more than a man, this queſtion would have 
been decided ; but they have, I think, platnly 
enough aſſerted the contrary. — T hat humiliation of 
Chriſt, and ſuſpenſion of his powers, which is im- 
plied in his being made a man and growing up, from 
infancy to mature age, ſubje& to all our wants and 
ſorrows, is indeed, as to the manner of it, entirely 
incomprehenſible to us. But is this to be wondered 

at 
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the fathers by the prophets, . hath in theſe 


laſt times ſpoken to us by his Son whom be 


hath appointed heir of all things; and by 
whom alſo he made the worlds. Again ; in 
the Goſpel of John 1. 3. it is ſaid, that She 
word was in the beginning with God; and 
that all things were made by him; and that 


without him nothing was made that was made. 


—And, in the tenth verſe, That he was in 
the world, and that the world was made by 


him, but the world knew him not. And in 
Col. 1. 16. By him were all things created 


that are in heaven and that are in earth, 
viſible and inviſible *. 
This 


at conſidering our ignorance of the nature of matter 


and ſpirit, and of the laws which govern the ſuperior 
inviſible world? Are we not continually witneſſes to 
facts in ſome degree ſimilar to this? — In ſhort ; thoſe 
who will believe nothing the manner and cauſes of which 
they cannot comprehend, muſt be in the way to believe 
nothing at all, 


i It is a circumſtance a little diſcouraging in re- 


Citing this evidence from Scripture, that ſome mo- 
dern Socinians would not be convinced by it were it 


ever 
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This is a fact that raiſes our ideas of 


the pre · exiſtent dignity of Chriſt higher 


than any thing elſe that is ſaid of him in 


the New Teſtament. But it is, in ge- 


neral, 


ever ſo clear and deciſive. I find a proof of this in 


a late publication by a highly valued friend, and one 


of the moſt diſtinguiſhed writers of the preſent times, 


Dr. Prieftley, in the Introduction to his Hiſtory of the 
early Opinions concerning Chrifl, has given ſuch an ex- 
planation of the texts which ſeem to declare the cre- ' 


ation of the world by Chrift as he thinks may recon« 


cile them to the Socinian doctrine. But, at the 


fame time, he intimates, that had this been the 
opinion of the apoſtles we ſhould not be bound to re- 


ceive it, © As it is not pretended, he ſays, page 63, 
« vol. i. that there are any miracles adapted to prove 


<« that Chriſt made and ſupports the world, I do not 


« ſee that we are under any obligation to believe it 
merely becauſe it was an opinion held by an apoſtle” 


And p. 70. It is not, certainly, from a few caſual 


40 expreſſions, which ſo eaſily admit of other inter- 
« pretations, and eſpecially in epiſtolary writings, 


« that we can be authorized to infer that ſuch was 
« the ſerious opinion of the apoſtles. But if it had 
« been their real opinion, it would not follow that it 


« was true, unleſs the teaching of it ſhould appear 


to 
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neral, miſinterpreted. In order to un- 
derſtand it properly, we ſhould remem- 
= 
Firſt, that the term world in Scripture 
means only bis world; and that all things 
mean only all things belonging to this 
world. The apoſtles probably never 
thought of that plurality of worlds 
which has been lately diſcovered. Indeed, 
had their minds been thus far enlightened, 
they would only have been embarraſſed, 
and no good end could have been anſwer- 
ed.— This earth, with its inhabitants and 


CO- 


* to be included in their general commiſſion, with 
* which, as I have ſhewn, it has no ſort of connec- 
* tion.” 

I have here, and every where elſe in theſe dit. 
courſes, called the believers in the fimple humanity 
of Chriſt Socinians, for want of knowing how better 
diſtinguiſh them, They chuſe to be called Unita- 
rians. But they have no excluſive right to this title; 
and former Socinians had no right to it at all; for they 
concurred with Trinitarians in worſhipping a deified 
man. —It is an eſſential point of religion with me to 


worſhip God only. 
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Chriſt. The agency of Chriſt, in this 
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connections, includes all of nature that 
we have any concern with ; and it would 


be folly to imagine that the Scripture hiſ- 


tory and doctrines have any view to other 


worlds.—This obſervation is applicable 
to the account of the creation in the firſt 


chapter of Geneſis; that account, moſt 


probably, being an account only of the 
creation of this earth with its immediate 
dependencies. 

Secondly, You ſhould remember that 
the formation of this world by Chriſt does 


not imply creation from nothing, that pro- 
bably being peculiar to Almighty power; 
but only an arrangement of things into 
their preſent order, and the eſtabliſhment . 
of that courſe of nature to which we are 


witneſſes, 
Again. You ſhould remember that 


Chriſt is repreſented, not as the original 


creator, but as God's miniſter in creation. 
God made the world (this is the language 
of Scripture) but he made it by or through 


m- 
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inſtance is repreſented as entirely inſtru- 
mental, like that agency of his in work- 
ing miracles which he deſcribes when he 
ſays, 1 can of mine 0wn ſelf do nothing. The 
Father who dwelleth in me, he doth the 
works. —lt is the conſtant method of God's | 
government, as far as it falls under our 
notice, to employ ſubordinate agency in 
bringing about events; and, had I wanted 
in this caſe the authority of Scripture, I 
ſhould have thought it highly probable, 
that it was by ſuch agency the changes 
among worlds are often produced ; and, 

in particular, that this globe was reduced 
from a chaotic ſtate to its preſent habit- 
able form, that mankind and other ani- 
mals were planted upon it, and the laws 
ſettled by which it is governed *, 

pL J can- 


* Even men, in this earlieſt ſtage of their exiſt 
ence, poſſeſs a power (conſtantly on the increaſe) of 
changing the face of nature, and of introducing on 
this globe new ſcenes of being and enjoyment, which 


is not totally unlike a power of raiſing new crea- 
tions. 


i 
| 
j 
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J cannot help taking this opportunity 
to add, that the doctrine of God's form- 
ing this world by the agency of the Meſ- 
ſiah gives a credibility to the doctrine of his 
interpoſition to ſave it, and his future 
agency in new- creating it; becauſe it leads 


us to conceive of him as ſtanding in a 


particular relation to it, and having an 
intereſt in it. 


It 1s time to proceed to the next 


argument which I would offer.—lt ap- 
pears to me, that the doctrine of 


Chriſt's ſimple humanity, when viewed 
in connection with the Scripture ac- 
count of his exaltation, implies an in- 
conſiſtency and improbability which falls 
little ſhort of an impoſſibility ; and, con- 


ſequently, that this doctrine not only 
renders the Scripture unintelligible, but 


Chriſtianity itſelf incredible. — The Scrip- 
tures tell us that Chriſt, after his reſur- 


rection, became Lord of the dead and 


living; that he had all power given him 
in 


RE ——— 
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in heaven and earth; that angels were 
made ſubje& to him; and that he is here- 
after to raiſe all the dead, to judge the 
world, and to finiſh the ſcheme of the 
Divine moral government with reſpect to 
this earth, by conferring eternal happi- 
neſs on all the virtuous, and puniſhing 
the wicked with everlafting deſtruction.— 
Conſider whether ſuch an elevation of a 
mere man is credible, or even poſſible ? Can 
it be believed that a mere man could be 
advanced at once ſo high as to be above 
angels, and to be qualified to rule and 
judge this world? Does not this contra- 
dict all that we ſee, or can conceive of the 
order of God's works? Do not all beings 
riſe gradually, one acquiſition laying 
the foundation of another and prepar- 
ing for higher acquiſitions? What 
would you think were you told, that 
a child juſt born, inſtead of growing 
ike all other human creatures, had ſtart- 
ed at once to complete manhood, and 
the government of an empire? This 
1. 2 18 
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This is nothing to the fact I am conſider- 


ing.— The power, in particular, which 
the Scriptures teach us that Chriſt poſ- 


ſeſſes of raiſing to life all who have died 
and all who will die, is equivalent to the 


power of creating a world. How incon- 


ſiſtent is it to allow to him one of theſe 


powers, and at the ſame time to queſtion 
whether he could have poſſeſſed the other? 
to allow that he is to reſtore and new- 


create this world; and yet to deny that he 


might have been God's agent in originally 


forming * 
Ac- 


Our brethren among modern Socinians ſeem to feel 
this difficulty; and therefore give a new interpretation 
of the Scripture account of Chriſt's preſent power 
and dignity. —Mr. LIxDSEx ſays, in his Sequel, page 
466, &c. that the exaltation of Chriſt to God's right- 


hand, far above all might and dominion, and every name 


that is named, not only in this world but in that which 


is to come; angels, authorities, and powers being made 


ſubject to him; is ſpoken of in accommodation to the 
ideas of the Jews and Gentiles of thoſe days who be- 
lieved there were ſuch ſpiritual beings as angels and 

demons, 
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According to ſome of the old Socinian 
writers, Chriſt, after his reſurrection, 
reigned over all nature, and became the 

3 object 


demons, and means only the diſplay of a Divine power 
in the ſupport of the Goſpel and its eſtabliſnment 
among men. The throne to which Chriſt was ad- 
vanced was, according to him (Jb. p. 242.) not any 
ſtation of dignity in heaven, but the ſubjection of the 
world to his Goſpel; and his glory with the father, 
mentioned John xvli. 5. was the glorious ſucceſs 
of the Goſpel. His power over all fleſh (John xvii. 2.) 
to give eternal life to as many as the Father had given 
bim, was only his power © to afford men full aſ- 
<« ſyrance of the benevolent purpoſe of God to beſtow 
* eternal life upon them, and to furniſh them with 
«© the means of virtue that lead to it.” P. 249. 
% Aprecably to the prejudices and imaginations of 
« Jews and Gentiles, the ſubjection of all mankind 
< to the rules of piety and virtue delivered by Chrift 
de js ſhadowed out under the imagery of a mighty 
king to whom all power was given in heaven and 
earth, placed above angels, principalities, &c.” 
P. 473. However ſingular theſe interpretations may 

appear, noone ought haſtily to condemn them, with- 
out conſidering what ſo excellent a man ſays to juſ- 
tify them in the paſſages to which I have referred. It 


18 
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object of religious worſhip *. It is ſur - 
priſing that men ſo enlightened on religi- 
ous ſubjects as to be the wonder of the 
times in which they lived, did not feel the 
extravagance there is in aſcribing to a 

mere man an advancement ſo ſudden and 
 aſtoniſh- 


is probable that he interprets in a like ſenſe Chriſt's 
declaration that he is the RESURRECTION AND THE 
LiFe, and underſtands by it only his being the Rx- 
VEALER of a future life, But I ſhall indeed wonder 
if his good ſenſe and candour will allow him to give 
the ſame ſenſe to ſuch texts as the following.—John 
Vi. 40. And I will raiſe him up at the laſi day,—John 
v. 29. The hour is coming in which all that are in their 
graves ſhall hear the viice of the Son of Man and ſhall come + 
forth; they that have done good to the reſurrection of life, 
and they that have done evil to the reſurrection of damnation. 
 —Phil. v. 20, 21. Our converſation is in heaven, from 
whence we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jeſus Chrift; 
who ſhall change our vile hody that it may be faſhioned like ; 
unto his glorious body, according to the working whereby 
De is able even to ſubdue all things to himſelf. 
= Chriſtus ad dextram dei in cælis collocatus eti- 
am ab angelis adorandus eſt. Catacheſis Ecclefiarum 
Polonicarum, ſect. 4. Omnem in cælo et in terra po- 
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teſtatem accepit; et omnia, Deo ſolo excepto, ejus 
pedibus ſunt ſubjecta. id. 
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aſtoniſhing. I do not think that there is, 
in Athanafianiſm itſelf, any thing more ex- 
travagant. It is a circumſtance much in 
favour of Chriſtianity that, inſtead of 
aſſerting any ſuch doctrine, it teaches us 

that the ſame Chriſt who after his reſurrec- 
tion had all power given him in heaven 
and earth, poſſeſſed glory with God before 
the world was ; and that, when he aſcended 
to heaven, he only regained a former ſta. 
tion, and entered upon a dignity to which 
he had long riſen, with ſuch additions to it 
and ſuch encreaſed powers, as were the pro- 
per effect and reward of his having paſſed 

through human life to ſave the world. 
The inconſiſtency of the Socinian doc- 
trine will, in this inſtance, appear more 
_ palpable, if we will conſider what the 
merit was for which a mere man was thus 
exalted ; and what the end was for which 
a ſtep ſo extraordinary was taken, and an 
effort ſo violent made. His merit was, 
ſacrificing his life in bearing witneſs to 
the truth ; a merit by no means peculiar 
L 4 — to 
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to him, many other men having done the 
ſame. The end was, the conveyance of 
bleſſings which would have been granted 
(becauſe proper to be granted) whether 
conveyed by him or not. But on this ſub- 
ject, a good deal more will be ſaid hereafter. 
Fifthly. The doctrine I am conſider- 
ing leſſens the uſefulneſs and force of 
Ch riſt's example.—He has, the Scriptures 
ſay, left us an example that we ſhould fol- 
bow his fleps. It was an example of blame- 
leſs-and perfect virtue; but he was, ac- 
_ cording to all opinions of him *, qualified 
for 


n This obſervation is applicable to the opinions 
concerning Chriſt which have hitherto been gene- 
rally held by Socinians, who, in reality, make him 
more properly a ſuperior being than a man, and differ 
from Arians chicfly by aſſigning, contrary to all that 
is credible, a different date to his exiſtence. Lately, 
ſome of them have lowered him into a man ignorant 
and peccable, and no way diſtinguiſhed from the 


common men of his time except by being inſpired; 
and this, I am ſenſible, by bringing him down more 
5 . to 
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for exhibiting it by high endowments 
which we do not poſſeſs, and communi- 
cations of the ſpirit without meaſure 
which we cannot expect; and it is, on 
this account, leſs fitted to influence us. 
On other accounts, however, it is more 
forcible in proportion to his ſuperiority ; 
and this is true, in particular, of his con- 
deſcenſion, humility, meekneſs, and pa- 
tience under ſufferings. The greater he 
was the more we are obliged to admire 
theſe virtues in him; and the more we 
muſt be incited to practiſe them. But 
there is one part of his example which, 
being founded on his pre- exiſtent dignity, 
is loſt entirely in the Socinian ſcheme: I 
mean; his quitting that dignity, and de- 
grading himſelf to the condition of a mor- 
tal man in order to ſave men. This is an 
inſtance of benevolence to which we can 


con- 


to our own level, makes his example, in ſome re- 


ſpecs, more an encouragement to us, and more fit to 
be propoſed to our imitation. See the note in page 
133. 
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conceive no parallel ; which is probably 
the admiration of angels; and which 
(were it duly believed and attended to) 
would make us incapable of not being 
ourſelves examples of condeſcenſion and 
benevolence. This is the part of Chriſt's 
example which St. Paul has particularly 
recommended to our imitation in the paſ- 
ſage in Phillippians which I have already 
quoted. Let this mind be in you which was 
alſo in Chriſt Feſus ; who, being in the form 
of God, did not affect to retain that form, but 
emptied himſelf of it, and took on him the form 
of a man and a ſervant, and became obedient 
to death, even the death of the craſs. Where- 

fore, God bath highly exalted him, and given 
him à name that is above every name, that at 
the name of Jeſus every knee ſhould bow and 
every tongue confeſs that he is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father. — I reckon this one 
of the moſt ſtriking paſſages in the New 
Teſtament, —Let us comply with the ex- 
hortation delivered in it, and be always 
ready 
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ready to ſpend and be ſpent in doing good, 


that we may riſe as Chriſt roſe. 


I ſhall conclude with the following re- 
flection. b | 

If Chriſt was indeed poſſeſt of that ſu- 
periority of nature which I have been aſ- 
ſerting, how important muſt the ſervice 


be which he came to perform. Would 
one ſo high have ſtooped ſo low to do only 


what a meaner agent might have done ? 


I often feel myſelf deeply impreſſed by 


this conſideration. The dignity of the 
ſervice, and the dignity of the agent, im- 
ply and prove one another, — Think, 
_ Chriſtians, how dreadful the danger muſt 
be which Chriſt left heaven to ſave you 
from; and negle& not ſo great a falva- 


tion. Remember thar, at an expence great- 


er than can be deſcribed, you have been 
raiſed to the hope of a reſurrection from 
death to an endleſs life of ever-increaſing 
happineſs, Take care that you do not 
loſe a benefit ſo tranſcendent, and fink at 

laſt 
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laſt into a death from which there will be 
no redemption. This cannot happen ex- 
cept through your own fault. But ſhould 
it happen, Chriſt will not loſe the fruits 
of his labour; for though you ſhould have 
no ſhare in them others will, and myriads 
delivered by him from ſin and death will 
hereafter unite in raiſing ſongs of praiſe 
and triumph, and aſcribing bleſſing, and 
glory, and honour, and power to the 


Lamb that was flain, and who hatb ae 
us fo God by his blood. 


SERMON V. 


OF THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST AS THE 
SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. 


1 JonnN iv. 14. 
Me have ſeen, and do teftify, that the Father 


ſent the Son to be the Savicur of the 
world. 


HAVE thought it a proper part of the 
duty of my office in this place to give 
you a particular account of my ideas of 
that Goſpel which we all profeſs, and on 
which we build our hopes of a future 
happy immortality. I have, already, pro- 
ceeded a good way in the execution of this 


deſign. Before I proceed farther, I muſt 
deſire 
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deſire you to bear in mind as I go along, 
that, knowing how liable I am to error, 
T feel no diſpoſition to be very anxious 
about bringing you over to my opinions, 
The rage for proſelytiſm is one of the 
curſes of the world. I wiſh to make no 
proſelytes except to candour, and charity, 
and honeſt enquiry. Vou muſt judge for 
yourſelves; and ſhould any thing I have 
ſaid in my former diſcourſes, or ſhall ſay 
in the preſent diſcourſe, give you any aſ- 
ſiſtance in doing this, my principal end 
will be anſwered. I can, in this inſtance, 
as in moſt others, with much more con- 
fidence ſay what is not, than what 7s the 
truth. The Athanaſian or Caltviniſlic ; 
ſcheme of Chriſtianity I reject with ſtrong 
conviction. The Socinian ſcheme alſo, on 
the two points which chiefly diſtinguiſh 
it, I find myſelf incapable of receiving. 
The reaſons which determine my judg- 
ment on one of theſe points I have ſtated 
in my laſt diſcourſe, I am now to ſtate 
wy 
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my reaſons for not receiving the Socinian 
| doctrine on the other of theſe points. 


God, my text ſays, SENT his Sox to be 


the SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. 

I have obſerved that theſe words lead 
us to conſider THREE particulars in the 
doctrine of our ſalvation by Chriſt, 
Firſt. The dignity of the Saviour. He 
was the Son oF Gov. This has been ex- 

plained. 


Secondly. The nature of the inſtru- 
mentality, _— by his having been 


SENT. 
Thirdly. The nature of the ſervice, 


expreſſed by his having been ſent to be the 
SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. 


After I have ſaid what I think neceſſa- 


ry on the two laſt of theſe heads, you will 
be in full poſſeſſion of my ſentiments of 
the Goſpel, 


Tam firſ of all to give you an account 
of the nature of that infirumentality in the 


work 
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work of our redemption which is aſcribed 
to Chriſt, when it is ſaid that he was 
SENT of God to be the Saviour of the 
world. The following obſervations on 
this ſubje& appear to me of ſome im- 
| portance. 9 
| In the communication of benefits from 
one being to another there are two forts 
of inſtrumentality. There is an inſtru- 
mentality which (being conſtrained and 
paſſive) does not imply obligation to the 
inſtrument ; and which, therefore, re- 
quires no gratitude except to the donor 
| himſelf. And there is an inſtrumentality 
which (being ſpontaneous and alive) does 
imply obligation to the inſtrument ; and. 


which, therefore, calls for gratitude to 
him as well as to the donor. Of the : 
former ſort is the inſtrumentality of a ſer- 
vant in conveying a benefit to another 
from his maſter. In this caſe, the ſervant 
being merely the conveyer, and having no 
choice with reſpect to the communication 
of the benefit, the perſon benefited car- 
ries 
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ries his views entirely to the maſter, and 


conſiders him alone as the cauſe of the be- 


nefit—Of the latter ſort is the inſtrumen- 


tality of one employed by another as a traf 


zee to diſtribute his bounty, but who, at 
the ſame time, is left at liberty, and may 


be unfaithful if he pleaſes. In this caſe, 


thoſe who partake of the bounty feel ob- 
ligation and gratitude to the truſtee as 
well as to his principal. Room is left 
for the exerciſe of the free-will and diſ- 
cretion of the truſtee; and the reception 


of the bounty is made to depend on his 


benevolence and honour in ſuch a manner 
that, but for theſe, the recipient would 
haye —_— 

Of this laſt ſort i is the inſtrumentality 


employed by the Deity in the diſtribution 


of his bounty among bis reaſonable crea- 
tures. He makes them, not paſſive in ſtru- 
ments, but truſtees and voluntary agents, in 
conveying to one another the bleſſings of 
his goodneſs. He makes them inſtruments 
in ſuch a ſenſe that the bleſſings received 
M _ ſhall 
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ſhall come from then, as well as primarily 
from him. He makes them, in ſhort, 
grantors of benefits at the ſame time that 
they are convey ers. Inno other way, could 
there have been room for gratitude to 
inferior beings for any benefits. 
You muſt be ſenſible, that the principal 
bleſſings of our exiſtence are not received 
by us immediately from the hands of the 
Deity. We ſee that he acts by inſtru- 
ments; by paſſive inſtruments in the ma- 
terial world; and by voluntary inſtru- 
ments in the intellectual world. In both, 
there is a ſeries eſtabliſhed of intermediate 
cauſes between us and that Divine power, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs in which all cauſes 
terminate, on which they all depend, and 
to which ultimately they owe all their ef- 
ficacy. Every reaſonable and moral agent, 
placed in ſociety and ſurrounded with fel- 
low-creatures, is a truſtee for diſtributing 
God's bounty. But, in the diſtribution, he 
18 ſubjected t to no reſtraints or limitations, 


except 
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except ſuch as his own prudence and vir- 
tue may preſcribe to him. He has the 
option of being either ſlothful and treach- 
erous, or diligent and faithful ; and, con- 
ſequently, of either with-holding happi- 


God (as Chriſt had) to relieve diſtreſs, and 
to ſeek and to ſave that which is loſt; and 


God for this purpoſe. Theſe commiſſions 


orders or formal agreements, as among 
men (to conceive thus of even Chriſt's 
commiſſion would, I doubt, be conceiv- 
ing of the ways of God as too like our 
own ways) but by endowing us with 
powers to help our fellow-creatures, by 
planting within us kind affections 
prompting us to it, and by placing us in 
ſituations where we ſhall have opportu- 
nities for it. Beyond this we do not ſee 
that the Deity goes in making moral 


M 2 was 


neſs from his fellow-creatures, or grant- 
ing it. We have all of us commiſſions from 


we ſhould conſider ourſelves as ſent of 


have been given us, not by any ſpecific 


agents inſtruments of his goodneſs; nor 
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was it fit that he ſhould. —By conſtitut- 
ing, in this manner, the plan of his uni- 
verſal government, he has given conſe- 
quence to the agency of his reaſonable 
creatures; for their agency would be of 
comparatively little conſequence, were it 
employed merely in carrying benefits the 
enjoyment of which did not depend upon, 
and was not at all derived from, the beings 
who convey them.—In ſhort ; by the me- 
thod of government of which I am endea- 
vouring to give you an account, his crea- 
tures are made a kind of Deities to one 
another. They become real benefactors 
in the very ſame inſtances in which God. 
is to be acknowledged as the Supreme 
Benefactor. Obligation to them takes 
place as well as to him; and, while our 
firſt gratitude 1s due to him (the cauſe of 
all cauſes) gratitude becomes due hkewiſe 
to thoſe inferior beings, on whoſe free-will 
and ſpontaneous inſtrumentality, he has 
been pleaſed to ſuſpend the fruits of his 
beneficence.— There is, therefore, in this 

If part 
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part of the conſtitution of nature un- 
ſpeakable wiſdom and goodneſs. Had 
nature been otherwiſe conſtituted ; had 
no abſolute dependence of the ſtates * be- 
ings on one another been eſtabliſhed ; 
were there in the univerſe no precar ;ouſ. 
neſs of condition, no liableneſs to loſſes 
and calamities ; were all the happineſs of 
beings aſcertained to them, independently 
of their own active choice and endeavours 
to bleſs one another. Were this the plan 
of nature, the moral world would be lit- 
tle more than a kind of dead machinery. 
Moral agents would be incapable of doing 
any good to one another. No ſcope 
would be given to the exerciſe of benevo- 
lence; and, conſequently, all poſſibility of 
the greateſt happineſs would be excluded. 
But to come nearer to the point I have 
in view. | 
1 ſcarcely need tell you, that the inſtru- 
_ mentality I aſcribe to Chriſt in the work 
of our redemption is of the kind ! have 
laſt deſcribed. He was ſent of God to be 
---M-g the 
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the Saviour of the world in a manner that 


makes him (his benevolence) the cauſe of 
our ſalvation, as well as that original be- 


nevolence of the Deity from which all 
other benevolence is derived. He was the 
Conveyer of pardon and immortality to us, 


in ſuch a ſenſe that we owe them to him, 


as well as primarily to Gov. 
This 1s a point of vaſt importance, and 
perhaps I may not be able ſufficiently to 


explain it. I do not, however, think if 
attended with any peculiar difficulties ; 
and if any one does, his difficulties muſt 
be owing to inattention and prejudice.— 


Were a good man, in the common courſe 


of life, to interpoſe, from principles of 


benevolence and pity, to ſave you from 


a calamity which, but for his exertions, 
would have ruined you ; would you find 
any difficulty in reconciling your obliga- 

lion to your deliverer to your obligation to 
the Deity? Though your benefactor was a 


free agent in delivering you, and though 
probably you would have been undone 
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but for his goodneſs; would you, on this 
account, think yourſelf leſs indebted to 
God's goodneſs? Would your feelings of 
gratitude to him interfere at all with your 
feelings of gratitude to the Deity? Would 
you not ſay properly, that it was God put 
it into his heart to help you; and that it 
was he ſent him and provided him for 
you ? Would you not conſider him 
as God's inſtrument; and would not 
this (while it left you under the full 
impreſſion of gratitude to God) improve 
and heighten your gratitude to your 
friend ?—Suppoſing then the truth to 
be, that Chriſt is the author of our ſal- 
vation in a way ſimilar to this; that is, 
ſuppoſing that, by a voluntary interpoſi- 
tion from obedience to God and benevo- 
lence to man, he has delivered us from 
calamities * under which we might have 
5 M4 periſh- 


a c God gave his Son in the ſame way of good- 
* neſs to the world, as he affords particular perſons 
he 
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convey, in the ſenſe firſt explained, bleſ- 
ſings to us, but likewiſe to obtain them; 


objection to it can be drawn from the ne- 
ceſſity of acknowledging the goodneſs of 
God in all our benefits, and aſcribing to 


* the certain conſequence of their follies : In the 


40 


c friendſhip ; though in this caſe, all compariſons 


periſhed; and that he condeſcended to be 
born and to ſuffer and die, not merely to 


ſuppoſing, I ſay, this to be the truth, no 


him the glory of them. 


Let us, therefore, in the next place en- 
quire whether there i is ſufficient reaſon for 
believing this. e 
It 


i 


La) 


the friendly affiſtance of their fellow-creatures, 
& when, without it, their temporal ruin would be 


% ſame way of goodneſs, I ſay; though in 2 tran- 
« ſcendent and infinitely higher degree. And the 


6c Son of God loved us and gave bimſelf fer us, with 
a love which he himſelf compares to that of human 


* 


£ 


A 


muſt fall infinitely ſhort of the thing intended to 
be illuſtrated by them,”* Biſhop BuTLER's Ana- 
logy of Religion natural and revealed to the conſtitu- 
tion and courſe of nature, Part ii. ch. v. ſer. 5. 


A 
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ſaid, that this enquiry is the ſame with 
the enquiry whether Chriſt is a real Sa- 
viour or not. For if he only announces 


obtains nothing for us; if no extraordi- 
nary bleſſings were ſuſpended on his be- 
nevolence, and we receive nothing on his 
account which we ſhould not have other- 


if this is the truth, the importance of 
Chriſt as a Saviour is in a great degree 
loſt, and, inſtead of viewing him in the 
light of the Reſtorer of a world conſign- 
ed to the grave and the cauſe of eternal 


lower light of a Teacher, an Example, 
and a Martyr. I am fatisfied that, ac- 
cording to the Scripture account, we are 
to view him principally in the former of 
theſe lights. e 
Before J enter on the proof of this, it is 
neceſſary I ſhould take notice of that diſ- 
treſt ſtate of mankind which 1t ſuppoſes, 
and 


It appears from what has been already: 


ſalvation to us; if, properly ſpeaking, he 


wiſe equally had from God's goodneſs ; 


happineſs to it, we muſt'view him in the 
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and of the need in which they might 
ſtand of a Saviour. The whole Chriſtian 
ſcheme is founded on the ſuppoſition of a 
calamity. in whieh our race had been in- 
volved, and which has been generally 
termed the FALL of man. What the true 
and full account of this event is, it is 
probably impoſſible for us to diſcover, or, 
even to underſtand were it communicated 
to us. It is recorded in the third chapter 
of Geneſis, but in a manner ſo mixed 
with emblems (derived, perhaps, from 
the ancient hieroglyphical manner of 
writing) and conſequently ſo veiled and 
obſcure, that I think little more can be 
learnt from it, than that there was a tranſ- 
action, at the origin of our race and the 
commencement of this world, which de- 
graded us to our preſent ſtate, and ſub- 
jected us to death and all its concomitant 
evils. —The credibility of ſuch events in 
the creation cannot reaſonably be denied. 
We ſee, in what falls under our notice of 
the Divine government, that in conſe- 
quence 


— 
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quence of the connexions which have 
been eſtabliſhed and the powers given to 
beings, events are often happening which 
involve, not only individuals, but ſtates 


ally entering upon exiſtence and happi- 
neſs in this world, but 'by various cauſes 
are cut off and periſh ? What numbers of 


have loſt valuable privileges, and are re- 
duced to want and diſeaſe after enjoying 


- plundered and ravaged, and at laſt con- 
quered and ruined by ſavage oppreſſors 


alſo ſometimes fall into calamity, and loſe 
valuable bleſſings? What reaſons can 
ings ſhould have their advantages abſo- 


like- 


and kingdoms in calamity, What num- 
bers of beings are there who are continu- 


individuals are there among mankind who 


health and affluence ? How many king- 
doms, once happy in the poſſeſſion of 
peace, plenty, and liberty, have been 


and tyrants ? Why ſhould it be thought 
impoſſible, that even a whole ſpecies ſhould 


there be for expecting, that orders of be- 


lutely ſecured to them, which will not 
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| likewiſe apply to individuals and to com- 
munities ?—lIn the latter caſe, our ſenſes 
demonſtrate ſuch an expectation to be 
unreaſonable. Should not this lead us to 
conclude, that it may be ſo likewiſe in the 
former caſe? _ 

The views of thoſe perſons muſk be very 
narrow who can imagine that the con- 
nexions among. God's creatures extend 
no higher than man. Undoubtedly, man 
| himſelf is connected with higher orders 
of beings, and ſhould be conſidered as 
only one link in a chain that reaches from 
inanimate matter to the Deity. And 
what revolutions ”, in particular circum- 
ſtances and among Particular beings, 
4 5 theſe 


* The Scriptures ſeem to inform us of three great 
revolutions in the ſtate of this habitable world, — 


Firſt, the introduction of evil and of death among 


mankind, and a correſpondent change in external 
nature, by the FALL,—Secondly, an increaſe of this 
evil, and a farther change in external nature by the 
DELUGE.—Thirdly, the deſtruction of death, the re- 
novation of nature, and the undoing of evil by the 
Me ſſiah at his future coming. 
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theſe connexions may produce, we can- 


not know. It is enough to know, that, 


whatever they are, and whatever the loſſes 
and ſufferings may be which are fome- 


times occaſioned by them, they are all 


under a perfect ſuperintendency, and the 
reſult of a plan contrived in the beſt man- 


ner for bringing about the greateſt poſ- 
ſible happineſs. Such would be our wiſeſt 


mode of reaſoning did the light of revela- 


tion offer us no information. But you 
muſt be ſenſible that revelation has not 


been filent on this ſubject. It acquaints 
us, as has been juſt obſerved, that a ca- 
lamity has happened to the human race ; 
that we have ſuffered by our connexions 


under God's government; that we were 


made for immortality, but loſt it and 
were brought down to our preſent ſinful 
and mortal ſtate. In Adam all have died. 


The ſentence paſſed upon him has paſſed 


upon us all; Duft thou art, and into duſt 
thou ſhalt return. By one man (St. Paul 


tells us) /in entered into the world and death 


by 
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. by fin, and ſo death has paſſed upon all men. 
— The appearances of the world, and the 
circumſtances of our condition are ſuch 
as make 1t very credible that our ſtate 
may be a fallen ſtate. We find ourſelves 
in a ſituation where we are expoſed to 
numberleſs temptations, and where the 
practice of virtue 1s often attended with 
great difficulties. We ſee that all man- 
kind have ſinned and come ſhort of the 
glory of God *. There is no one who 
muſt not acknowledge himſelf a guilty 
being; who has not many tranſgreſſions 
to lament, and many inexcuſable offences 
to repent of. Multitudes fall into atroci- 
ous vice, May we not eaſily believe, that 
ſuch 


< « Whoever will conſider the manifold miſeries 
« and extreme wickedneſs of the world, &c. will 
« think he has little reaſon to object againſt the 
« Scripture account that mankind is in a ſtate of 
« degradation, how difficult ſoever he may think it 
eto account for, or even to form a diſtinct concep- 
ee tion of the occaſions and circumſtances of it.“ 


See Biſhop Butler's Analogy, &c. Part. ii, chap. 5. 
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ſuch beings want a Saviour ? A Saviour, 
not only to bring them to repentance and 
virtue, but to avert from them the con- 
ſequences of paſt guilt, and to render re- 
pentance itſelf available to happineſs ?— 
This,' however, is a point which has 
been much conteſted by the favourers 


no Saviour could be wanted for this 
purpoſe, the perfections of God re- 
quiring him to receive repenting ſinners. 


happineſs, they think, follow of courſe 


vice may have preceded it - I cannot but 
think this a groundleſs aſſertion. It ſup- 
poſes, that the only end of puniſhment is 
the reformation of the offender. But 
there is in vice an intrinſic demerit which 
(independently of * conſequences) makes 

e puniſh= 


culties in Morals, chap. 3. 


of Socinianiſm. They maintain, that 


A return to virtue ſuppoſed, pardon and 


under the Divine government, whatever 


. © See a Review of the principal Dueftions and Diff- 
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puniſhment proper z and it is rendered 
further proper by the neceſſity of vindi- 
cating the honour of God's broken laws, 
and of deterring beings who have no of- 
fended from wickedneſs. Theſe are rea- 
ſons for puniſhment which the reforma- 
tion of the offender does not anſwer. 
And, in general, it ſeems fit, that in 
treating moral agents a regard ſhould be 
had to what they have been, as well as to 
what they are; and that adiſtinction ſaould 
be made between the caſes of innocents and 
penitents, as well as between the caſes of pe- 
nitents and impenitents.— It! 15 not; indeed, 
credible, that the Connexion, eſtabliſhed 
by the Divine laws between guilt and pu- 
niſhment, ſhould be ſo eaſily broken as 
that every conſequence of guilt ſhould 
be immediately removed by repentance. 
This is contradicted by general and con- 
ſtant experience. When a perſon has loſt 
a limb in a criminal purſuit, repentance 
will not reſtore it. When he has waſted 
his fortune or ruined his health by his 

back. 
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vices, repentance will not bring them 
back, In ſuch caſes, remedies may be 


ſometimes found, or the compaſſion of 
friends may relieve ; but the miſchief ge- 


nerally remains, notwithſtanding any al- 


teration of conduct. 5 
With our condition as %, "ful and 2 


15 connected our condition as mortal crea- 


tures. Theſe are the two circumſtances 


in our condition which make it a diftreſt 


condition. All men have corrupted their 
Ways, and expoſed themſelves to the pe- 
nalties annexed to guilt; and all men 
ſtand condemned to death. The Scrip- 
tures inform us that a deliverer from 
death was promiſed at the time it was 
introduced. (The ſeed of the woman ſhall 
bruiſe the ſerpent's head, Gen. iii 15.) But 
this implies that, without a deliverer, we 


muſt have remained under the power of 


death, and conſequently loſt a future ſtate. 
It ſeems a break in the thread of conſcious 
exiſtence, which cannot be uſual in the 
tranſition of reaſonable beings from lower 

N to 
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to higher ſtates. It is a cataſtrophe 
univerſally dreaded, threatening extinc- 


tion, and bearing every appearance of 
being what the Scriptures make it, an ad- 


ventitious evil © and not an n original * 
of God's plan. 

Such 

© Some think the account in Geneſis of the intro- 

duction of death to be an Allegory intended to teach 

not a FACT, but a MORAL LESSON ; and, conſequent- 


ly, they think the preſent mortal ſtate of man to be 


not an adventitious ſtate, but that for which he was 

at firſt intended, Were this true, it would be neceſ- 
ſary to look upon Chriſt's ſaving the world by de- 
livering it from death, as an interpoſition to ſave it 
from the ſtate for which it was made, and in which the 


Creator had placed it; and it is, I think, an argu- 


ment in favour of Chriſtianity, that, by grounding 
our redemption on a fall, it has led us to juiter con- 
ceptions. 

| The following words in the Apochryphal book en- 
titled the MWiſdom of Solomon, are very remarkable, 


Chap. ii. 24. God created man ts be immortal, He made 


him to be an image of his own eternity. Nevertheleſs ; 
through envy of the Devil, came death into the world ; and 
they that hold of his fide do find it. The interpretation, 
in theſe words of the account of the fall has been ge- 
nerally received by Jews and Chriſtians; and it de- 
ſerve3 


— 
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Such is the condition of man : A con- 
dition which, though it leaves abundant 
proofs of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
Creator, ſhews us that we might have 


in what this ſalvation muſt conſiſt. It 
appears, that it muſt conſiſt in the deli- 
verance of guilty creatures from the con- 


nexion eſtabliſhed by the Divine laws 


between guilt and puniſhment; and in the 
deliverance of mortal creatures from death. 
This, therefore, is the IRST argu- 


ment I would uſe to prove that Chriſt was 


ay 15, a Sa- 


ſerves notice, that Chriſt has referred to it in the 
words (John viii. 44.) The Devil was a murderer from 
the beginning; and the apoſtle John in the words 
(t John ii. 8.) The Devil ſinneth from the beginning. 
For this purpoſe the Son of God was mani feſted, that he 
mi ghi deſtroy the works of the Devil. And in the Reve- 
lation, by calling Satan, the 0LD SERPENT. —But the 


cleareſt reference to this interpretation is in the epiſtle 
to the Hebrews, chap. ii. 14. Foraſmuch as the children 


are partakers of fleſh and blood, He alſo himſelf took part 
of the ſame ; that, through death he might deſiroy him that 
had the poxver of death; that is, the devil; and deliver 
them who, through fear of death, were 25 their lifetime 


ſubject to bondage. 
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a Saviour in a higher ſenſe than by being 
a teacher. Our caſes as /inful and mortal 
creatures required more than inſtruction, 
Inſtruction could only bring us to repen- 
tance. It could not make repentance the 
means of remiſſion; or an exemption from 
the effects of guilt. It could not create a 
fitneſs that offenders ſhould be favoured 
as if they had never offended. It could 
not raiſe from death, or reſtore to a new 
life. Lo „ 
I could, however, even allow all this; 
and ſtill maintain that Chriſt was more 
than a teacher. For, granting the neceſ- 
ſary availableneſs of repentance in all caſes 
to favour and happineſs, it may be aſked 
to what degree of favour and happineſs it 
is neceſſarily available? Muſt our imper- 
fect virtue, a virtue preceded, perhaps, 
by atrocious wickedneſs as well as accom- 
panied with numberleſs infirmities; muſt 
ſuch virtue be entitled to ſuch favour as 
Chriſtianity promiſes, including in it, not 
only pardon and a remiſſion of puniſh- 
ment, 
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ment, but a glorious immortality ; an eter- 
nal exiſtence in ever-increaſing felicity 
and honour. If fo, then indeed it will 
follow that we'can owe no more to Chriſt 
than inſtruction —But there cannot be a 
ſhadow of reaſon for ſuch an aſſertion, 
Even finleſs virtue can have no title to that 
ſuper-abundance of grace promiſed by 
Chriſtianity, It might then have been 
made precarious, and left to depend on a 
voluntary exertion of benevolence in our 
favour, 


But the main evidence on this point 
muſt be taken from the Scriptures. I 
ſhould run this diſcourſe to an immode- 
rate length, were I to attempt to give you 
any particular account of thoſe declara- 
tions of Scripture which might be here 
quoted.—Chriſt is ſtyled. the propitiation 
for our fins. In him, we are told, we have 
redemption through his blood, even the for- 
grveneſs of our fins. He made his life an 
Hering for iniquity, ſhed his blood for the 

N-3 re- 
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remiſſion of fins, and appeared once in the end 
of the world for ever to put away fin by the 
ſacrifice of himſelf.— cannot think that 
ſuch expreſſions ſignify only, that he 
died to ſeal the covenant of grace, and 
to aſſure us of paidon. Their obvious 
meaning ſeems to be, that, as the ſacri- 
fices under the law of Moſes expiated 
guilt and procured remiſſion, ſo Chriſt's 
ſhedding his blood and offering up his 
life was the means of remiſſion and favour 
to penitent ſinners. But the declarations 


of moſt conſequence, are thoſe which ac 


quaint us that Chriſt came that we might 
have life, and that we might have it more 
 abundantly.—That he laid down bis life for 
the life of the world. —T hat he is that eter- 
nal life which was with the Father.—T hat 
by death he deſtroyed death; and that, as by 
Adam came fin and death, ſo by Chriſt fhall 
come the reſurrection of the dead, and 
grace reign through righteouſheſs unto eter- 
nul life. The New Teſtament is full of 
language to this purpoſe, —And, ſurely, 
i 
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it ſignifies that he 1s more than a pro- 
pbet and reformer. It ſets him before us 
as the Author of life to a race obnoxious 
to puniſhment and devoted to death; as 
their Deliverer from the grave, and the 
Reſtorer of a diſtreſt world. It implies 
that our reſurrection from death to an 
endleſs life depended on his interpoſition; 
and that by uniting himſelf to our nature, 
paſſing through human life, and ſuffering 
and dying as he did, he acquired the 
power of making us happy for ever.— 
Having been made perfect through ſufferings, 
be became the Author of eternal ſalvation to 
all that obey him, He died for us that whe- 
ther we ſleep or wake we ſhould live with 
him. Eternal life is the gift of God through 
bim through him not merely as the Re- 
vcaler; but likewiſe as the Dzſpen/er *, 
and (under God) the Procurer of it. 
-N 4 Thirdly. 


* It is univerſally agreed among Chriſtians, that 
the power of diſpenſing to penitent ſinners the bleſſings 
SER of 
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Thirdly. I would defire you to conſider 
that Chriſt 1s called the Saviour of the 
WORLD; that is, of ALL MANKIND ; and 
that he could not be ſa merely as a prophet 

| and 


of the Chriſtian covenant (that is, pardon and im- 
mortality) is a part of the reward of Chriſt's ſervices 
and merit. And it was, indeed, a reward worthy of 
them if his diſpenſing them, in conſequence of his 
obedience to death, was, like all that we ſee of God's 
| government, the means and the condition of the en- 
Joyment of them : And, I have no doubt, but this was 
chiefly the joy ſet before him for which he endured the croſs 
deſpiſing the ſhame, Heb. xii. 2. But if theſe were bleſ- 
ſings which had not been loſt; which could not be 
withheld without a violation of the Divine perfec- 
tions; and which, therefore, penitent and virtuous 
men would have equally enjoyed with or without 
Chriſt; the ſervice, the merit, and the reward all 
vaniſh, Mankind wanted only to be inſtructed and 
brought to repentance ; and Chriſt, being ſimply a 
man, was equal to no higher ſervice. | 
It deſerves particular conſideration here, that none 
who think a future ſtate not to be diſcoverable by the 
light of nature, can think that human virtue. gives a 
claim to a future immortality; for, on this ſuppoſition, 
there would be the ſame reaſon for expecting a future 
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and a reformer. In theſe capacities, he 
can be'the Saviour only of thoſe who re- 
ceive his inſtructions, and to whom the 
influence of his Goſpel has reached ; and, 
conſequently, all virtuous men before his 


coming, and all virtuous Heathens fince 
his coming can owe nothing to him. But 


the language of Scripture is, that he 7afted 


_ death for every nan. — That the benefits he 
has obtained extend as far as the effects 


of Adam's fall. And that by his obedi- 

ence, the free gift came upon all men to juſ- 

trfication of life. 
Fourthly. 


immortality that there is for believing the moral per- 
fections of the Deity, But this is far from being the 


opinion of thoſe who hold the Socinian doctrine. On 
the contrary; Dr. PRIESTLEY aſſerts, that all the 


appearances of nature are againſt a future ſtate; and, 


that the evidence for it reſts ſolely on the miſſion and 
reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, I cannot concur with 
Dr. Prieſtley in this opinion; but were it right, there 
would be no room for doubting whether (agreeably 
to the Scripture account) immortality is a bleſſing 


which may have been loſt and afterwards regained 


through the redemption that is in Chriſt, 
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Fourthly. It deſerves your conſideration, 
that the ſuperiority of Chriſt's nature evi- 
dently implies, that he came to perform a 
ſervice which no mere man could perform; 
and, therefore, greater than any ſervice 
conſiſting only in enlightening and re- 
forming the world. The dignity of the 
agent and the dignity of the ſervice prove 
one another, as I obſerved in my former 
diſcourſe. | 
Admit that Chriſt was indeed the Lyfe 
as well as the Ligbt of the world.—Admit 
that he was not only the Revealer and 
Conveyer, but the Obtainer of pardon and 
immortality to mankind. —And a ſervice 
will appear tranſcendent and unſpeakable, 
adequate to that ſtupendous humiliation 
which was the means of it, and worthy of 
the interpoſition of that Mess1an who 
was in the beginning with God. 
But ſuppoſe that he came to do no more 
than a man could do—ſuppoſe that for no 
higher ſervice, he was ſo greatly rewarded 
as to have a name given him that is above 
every 
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every name, not only in this world but in that 
which is fo co e, angels, authorities, and 


powers being made ſubject to him. And the 


conſequence will be introducing a diſpro- 
portion between the means and the end, 
(between Chriſt's ſervice and his reward) 


which is entirely incomprehenſible and 


incredible. | 
Let me farther aſk. In what, accord- 


ing to the doctrine I am oppoling, con- | 


ſiſted that love of Chriſt which passts 


KNOWLEDGE mentioned by St. Paul; and 


that ſcheme of redemption into which he 
| repreſents angels as ſtooping to look ? 
The one 1s ſunk down to a love that men 
have exerciſed; and the other into a ſcheme 
for teaching and reforming mankind that 
men could carry on. 

This leads me to deſire you to conſider 
fifthly; that, according to this doctrine, 
Chriſt was a Saviour in no higher ſenſe 
than that in which the Apoſtles, or any 


other uſeful teachers of religion, may be 


O called. But would not the apoſtles 
Ro have 
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have been ſhocked at any ſuch ideas of 
them. St. Paul aſks the Corinthians 
Was Paul crucified for you? Plainly im- 
plying, that it was not poſſible for him to 
be crucified for them in any ſenſe like that 
in which Chriſt was crucified for them.— 
In like manner, had he been called the 
Saviour of the world as Chriſt was, on ac- 
count of what he did and endured to teach 
and reform the world ; he would probably 
have replied with indignation — © Did 
c Paul die for the fins of the world!“ 
ee Will Paul raiſe the world from the 
© dead?” 


Once more I would obſerve to you on 
this ſubje& (as I did in my former diſ- 
courſe on the ſubject of Chriſt's dignity) 
that the prejudices againſt the doctrine 
I am defending are derived in a great de- 
gree from inattention to the nature and 
the extent of the connexions and de- 
pendencies which take place in the crea- 
tion. The plan of the Deity in govern- 


ing 
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ing his creatures is to ſuſpend their par- 


ticipation of his bounty on their agency, 
and to make their ſpontaneous inſtru- 
mentality the channel and the condition 

of the communication of the fruits of his 
goodneſs, —This is, certainly, the plan 


| which all we ſee of the Divine govern- 


ment exhibits; and it ſhould be carefully 
remembered, that what we ſee is in this 


caſe the beſt clue we can uſe in our en- 


quiries, and that we cannot go upon ſafer 
ground than when we judge that part of 
the Divine government which extends 


above man to be analogous to that part of 


1t which lies before us. 


It is here, I think, remarkable, that we 


ate able to diſcover that the plan thus ex- 
hibited to our view 1s the beſt plan, be- 
cauſe it gives ſcope and weight to the 
agency of intelligent beings, and makes 
them capable of being uſeful to one ano- 
ther, and, therefore, of enjoying that 


happineſs which aſſimulates them moſt to 


the Deity.—I have made ſome of theſe 
| ob- 
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obſervations at the beginning of this diſ- 
courſe; but they are of ſo much impor- 
tance, that they can hardly be repeated too 
often. — Had there been no poflibility of 
loſſes and ſufferings in the creation; had 
all beings and all orders of beings ſtood 
ſingle and unconnected ; and had their 
privileges been ſecured to them without 
depending on either their own exertions 
or the exertions of other beings—had this 
been the plan of God's government, this 
world would have loſt its value anddi gnity. 
It would have been a world without room 
in it for generoſity, for gratitude, for great 
atchievements, and all the ſublimeſt joys 
that can be felt by a reaſonable creature. 
— Had, in particular, that ſyſtem of or- 
ders of beings in which probably man is 
a link been thus conſtituted, that Mrss1an 
revealed by Chriſtianity could have known 
nothing of the joy for which he endured 
the croſs. He muſt have been a ſtranger 
to the ſatisfaction he felt when he ſaw of 
the travail of his ſoul ; and he muſt have 
Joſt 
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loſt that addition to his happineſs which | 
he has derived from promoting our hap- | 
pineſs. | 


It is high time to relieve you from your 
attention to this important ſubject. In 
delivering my ſentiments upon 1t I have 
ſaid nothing of ſabſtitution, or ſati faction, 
or any of thoſe explanations of the man- 
ner of our redemption by Chriſt which | 
have been given by Divines. Some of 
theſe explanations are in the higheſt de- 
gree abſurd, and I receive none of them, 
thinking that the Scriptures have only re- 
vealed to us the fact that God ſent his Son 
to be the Saviour of the World, and chuſing 
to ſatisfy myſelf with thoſe ideas reſpec- 
ting it which I have laid before you *, 

Per- 
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Some have endeavoured to explain the efficacy 
of what Chriſt has done and ſuffered for us beyond 
*© what the Scripture has authorized. Others, pro- 
„ bably, becauſe they could not explain it, have 
been for taking it away, and confining his office 
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Perhaps ſome of theſe ideas are wrong ; 
and, ſhould that be the caſe, I am under 
no apprehenſions of any ill conſequences, 

being 


ce as ; Redeemer of the world to his inſtruction, ex- 
« ample, and government of the Church. Whereis 
te the doctrine of the Goſpel appears to be, not only 
ce that he taught the efficacy of repentance, but ren- 
cc (ered it of the efficacy which it is by what he did 
©< and ſuffered for us; that he obtained for us the 
< benefit of having our repentance accepted to eter- 
de nal life, &c. How, and in what particular way 
< it had this efficacy, thete are not wanting perſons 
de who have endeavoured to explain; but I do not 
<« find that the Scriptures have explained it. It is 
« our wiſdom thankfully to accept the benefit with- 
< out diſputing how it was procured, 2” — Biſhop 
Butler's Analogy of Religion natural and revealed to the 
conſtitution and courſe of nature, Part ii. chap. 5. 

6 Let reaſon be kept to, and if any part of the 
« Scripture account of the redemption of the world 
« by Chrift can be ſhewn to be really contrary to it, 
let the Scripture, in the name of God, be given 
„up. But let not ſuch poor creatures as we go on 
0 objecting to an infinite ſcheme that we do not ſee 
the neceſſity or uſefulneſs of all its parts, and call 
% this reaſoning.” . 
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being perſuaded that my intereſt in this 
redemption depends not on the juſtneſs of 
my conceptions of it, or the rectitude of my 
judgment concerning it, but on the ſin- 
cerity of my heart. Indeed, 1 ſeldom feel 
much of that ſatisfaction which ſome de- 
rive from being ſure they have found 
out truth. But 1 derive great comfort 
from believing, that error, when involun- 
tary, is innocent; and that all that is re- 
quired of me, as a condition of acceptance, 
is faithfully endeavouring to find out and 
to practiſe truth and right. 


1 will conclude with exhorting you 

Firſt, to make it your ſtudy, by a holy 
life, to ſecure an intereſt in this ſalvation. 
—We ſhould be often putting to our- 
ſelves the queſtion in Heb 11. 3. How 
ſhall we eſcape if we neglect ſo great a ſal- 
vation? A great ſalvation is wrought out 
for us and offered us; but it is only of- 
fered us. We cannot be made actual par- 
0 takers 
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takers of it without the concurrence of 
our own wills and endeavours. We do 
not ſee, in any caſe, that it is God's plan to 
force any one to be happy. The impeni- 
tent and vicious are incapable of happi- 
neſs. — Let us then forſake every evil 
way, and practiſe univerfal righteouſneſs, 
There is no motive to this, which ſtrikes 

my mind more ſtrongly, than the reflexion 

on the vaſtneſs of the danger implied in 
the vaſtneſs of the apparatus for ſaving us. 
How ſhocking wall be our fate ſhould any 
of us after all remain unſaved ; and find 
that Chriſt lived and died in vain, as to 
any benefit we ſhall derive from him ?— 
I am ſenſible that there are ſome very wiſe 
and good Chriſtians who think this can- 
not be the caſe ultimately with any hu- 
man being; and that even the impenitent 
will (after a ſeverity of future puniſhment 
_ proportioned to the different degrees 
of guilt) be recovered to virtue and 
happineſs; and thus Chriſt's triumph 
over fin and death become at laſt univer- 

ſal 


* 
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ſal and compiete.—This is an opinion 

which the feclings of every benevolent 

man would determine him eagerly to em- 

| brace, could it be ſhewn to be conſiſtent | 
with the language of Scripture ; and | 
I dare not pronounce that it is not 
ſo. But God forbid, that any of us 

ſhould riſk upon it the exzſfence of our 

immortal ſouls; or ſuffer ſuch an ex- 

pectation to render us leſs fearful of the 

conſequences of vice. Our Saviour has 

declared (and it is one of the moſt awful 
declarations in the Bible) that he hour 7s 

coming when all that are in their graves ſhall | 
hear the voice of the Son of Man, and ſhall | 
come forth. They who have done good to the 

reſurrection of life; but they who have done 

evil to the reſurrection of damnation, John 

v. 29.— What this DAMNATION will be, 

and in what it will terminate, is at pre- 


frre 
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ſent unknown and inconceivable. The 
Scriptures. lead us to think of it as a 
ſecond death more terrible than the pre- 
ſent, and ſometimes call it everlaſti ing de- 


O 2 {truction, 
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ſtruction, and compare it to a fire which 
burns up and conſumes what is thrown 
into it. The bare poſſibility that theſe ex- 
preſſions ſignify total extermination 1s 
frightful; and ſhould be ſufficient to de- 
ter effectually from wickedneſs And if 
it does not, there is reaſon to believe that 
no certainty of ſuch a puniſhment would 
have a much greater effect. + 
Secondly, Let us, as far as we are conſci- 
ous of having returned to our duty, relyon 
Chriſt as our Saviour; and rejoice in the 
hope of eternal life through him. We may 
conſider him as addreſſing us as he did his 
apoſtles in John xiv. 1. Let not your hearts 
be troubled. You believe in God. Believe 
alſo in me, He is that word of God and 
great Meſſiah, who was made fleſh and 
dwelt among us to bleſs us with light, 
inſtruction, pardon, and immortality ; 
and it will be inexcuſable not to car- 
ry about with us a deep ſenſe of our ob- 
ligations to him, and to honour and love 
him. But, 1 
8 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, While we do this. let us take 
care not to overlook that firſt cauſe and 
giver of all good to whoſe antecedent love 
we owe Jeſus Chriſt. This is an admo- 
nition of the laſt conſequence; and you 
muſt not be diſpleaſed with me for taking 
every occaſion to inculcate it. Mankind 
have always been too prone to pay undue 
' honours to inferior benefactors, and to 
terminate their views in ſecond cauſes, It 
is this that has produced that baſe idola- 
try which in all ages has diſgraced the 
world, and led even Chriſtians to worſhip 
the creature rather than the «i. ceator. Let 
vs ſtudy to be wifer. Let us, in the bleſ- 
ſings of redemption as well as all gur 
other bleſſings, learn to center our views 
in God, and fly trom every form of pub- 
lic devotion that has any other object than 
that one Being of whom, and through whom, 
and to whom ae all things. — We ſhould 
honour Chriſt ardently as our Lord and 
Saviour but we ſhould honour him as 
having the ſame God and Father with our- 
93 ſei ves, 
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ing when this diſcourſe was delivered, 
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ſelves, and never think of any thing ſo 
abſurd and ſhocking as elevating h/m who 
was ſent to an equality with the ſelf. ex- 

iſtent Being who ſent him. 


Laſtly, The doctrine on which 1 have 
inſiſted has a tendency to conſole us under 


the troubles of life; and, particularly », 
under the diſtreſſes ariſing from the ha- 


vock which death is making continually 
among our friends. Chriſt r oſe from the 


dead as the firſt-fruits of them that ſleep. 


He has aſſured us that ſince he lives, we 


ſhall live alſo. Had we not been bleſt 
with this information, our proſpect in 
circumſtances of ſorrow would have been 
diſcouraging. We ſhould have looked 


forward to death, not (as we now may) 
with hope and triumph, but with doubt 


and 


hn What follows was occaſioned by the death of one 
of the principal menibers of the ſociety to which theſe. 


diſcourſes were addreſſed ; and by the attendance of 


his family, the firſt time after his death, on the morn- 
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and anxiety ; and this king of terrors, in- 
ſtead of appearing a friend and deliverer, 
would have appeared an enemy and de- 
ſtroyer. Happy then is the lot of every 
true Chriſtian. His religion kindles for 
him a bright light in this benighted world, 
and enables him to deſcry beyond the 
grave a better world, and millions in it 


raiſed to honour and bliſs, and uniting in 


taking up St. Paul's ſong of triumph 
Oh ! death where is thy ſiing ? O] grave 
where is thy victory? Thanks be to God who . 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Feſus 
Chriſt, — | 
The apprehenſion of our liableneſs to 
fuch ſufferings as ſometimes attend a 
dying illneſs (and as the friend went 
through for whom ſome of us now appear 
in mourning) has a tendency to deject us. 
But we ought not deſpond. All is wiſely 
ordered, and all will end well While 
waiting for our laſt conflict, we ſhould 
ſtudy to keep our minds undiſturbed, 
committing our exiſtence to him who gave 
O 4 , 
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it, reſolving not to feel pain till it comes, 


attending to nothing anxiouſly but our 


duty, and looking forward with jayful 


hope to that period when, at the call of 


the Saviour of the world, we ſhall ſpring 
up from the duſt, and draw immortal 
breath, in thoſe new heavens and that 
new earth where all the virtuous are to 
meet and never more to feel pain or ſor- 


row. Wherefore let us comfort one another 
with theſe words. 
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SERMON VI. 


or THE SECURITY OF A VIRTUOUS COURSE, 


PROVERBS x. 9. 


He that walketh uprighly, walketh ſurely. 


HESE words expreſs one of the 
moſt important of all maxims. 
They tell us, that in the practice of vir- 
tue there is saFETY. Much higher praiſe 
may be beſtowed upon it. We may ſay 
that with it are connected peace, honour, 
dignity, the favour of God, happineſs 
now, and ETERNAL happineſs hereafter : 
And we have reaſon enough to think 
this true. But whether true or not, it 
18 
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is at leaſt true, that there is sareTY 
in it. 1 
Chriſtianity informs us, that good men 


will be raiſed from death to enjoy a glo- 


1 


rious immortality, through that Saviour 


of the world who taſted death for every 
man. But let the evidence for this be 


ſuppoſed precarious and unſatisfactory.— | 


Let it be reckoned uncertain whether a 
virtuous courſe will terminate in ſuch in- 
finite bleſſings under the Divine govern- 

ment as Chriſtians are taught to expect. 

— Still there will remain ſufficient evi- 


dence to prove, that in all events it muſt 


be the ſayeſt, and therefore our wie jt courſe, 
I cannot better employ the preſent time 


than 1 in endeavouring to explain and il- 
luſtrate this truth. But previouſſy to 


this, it will not be amiſs to make a few 


obſervations on the charaQer of the man n 
who walks uprightly.” , 


Uprightneſi agnifies the ſame with in- 


tegrity or ſincerity. It implies a freedom 


from 
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from guile and the faithful diſcharge of 
every known duty. An upright man al- 
lows himſelf in nothing that is inconſiſt- 
ent with truth and right. He complies 
with all the obligations he is under, and 
avoids every kind of prevarication and 
falſehood. He maintains an equal. and 
uniform regard to the whole of righteouſ- 
neſs. He hates alike all fin, and practiſes 
every part of virtue, from an unfeigned 

attachment to it eſtabliſhed in his ſoul. 

This is what is moſt effential to the cha- 
racter of an upright man. He is govern- 
ed by no ſiniſter ends, or indirect views, 
in the diſcharge of his duty. It is not the 
love of fame, or the deſire of private ad- 
vantages, or mere natural temper that 
produces his virtuous conduct; but an 
affection to virtue as virtue; a ſenſe of 
the weight and excellence of the obliga- 
tions of righteouſneſs; and a zeal for the 
honour of God and the happineſs of man- 
kind. But to be a little more parti- 


cular. . 
; Up- 
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Uprightneſs of character comprehends 
in it right conduct with reſpect to God, 
and man, and ourſelves.— The perſon I 
am deſcribing is firſt of all upright in all 
his. tranſactions with Gop. His religion 
is not an hypocritical ſhew and oſtenta- 
tion. He is that which he appears to be 
to his fellow-creatures. His religious acts 
are emanations from a heart full of piety. 
He makes conſcience of private as well as 
public devotion, and endeavours to walk 
blameleſsly in all God's ordinances. He 
attends on religious ſervices not to be 
ſeen of men; but from a ſenſe of duty and 
gratitude to his Maker; and, inſtead.of 
making them a cover for bad deſigns, or 
compenſations for immorality, he makes 
them incentives to the diſcharge of all 
moral duties, and the means of render- 
ing him more benevolent, amiable, and 
worthy. 

Again. Uprightneſs implies faithful- 
neſs in all our tranſactions with ourſelves. 
It 1s very common for men to impoſe 


upon 
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upon themſelves; to wink at offenſive 
truths; and to practiſe unfair arts with 
their own minds. This 1s entirely incon- 
ſiſtent with the character of an upright 
man. He endeavours to be faithful to 
himſelf in all that he thinks and does, 
and to diveſt his mind of all unreaſonable 
biaſſes. He is fair and honeſt in all his 
enquiries and deliberations, ready to own 
his miſtakes, and thankful for every help 
to diſcover them. He wiſhes to know 
nothing but what is true, and to praiſe 
nothing but what is right. He is open 
to conviction, indifferent where he finds 
truth, and prepared to follow it wherever 
it can lead him. He is often diſciplining 
his heart, ſearching into the principles 
of conduct within him, and labouring 
to detect his faults in order to rectify 

them. Ling | bw, 
Further. Uprightneſs includes in it 
candour, fairneſs, and honeſty in all our 
tranſactions with our fellow creatures. An 
upright man may be depended upon in all 
panes his 
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his profeſſions and engagements. He ne-. 
yer, in any affair, goes beyond the limits 
of juſtice and equity. He never deceives 
or over-reaches. He 1s true to his pro- 
miſes, and faithful to every truſt repoſed 
in him. All his gains are the gains of 
virtuous induſtry, All falſehood and 
Hes, all low cunning and fraudulent prac- 
tiſes are his abhorrence.—In ſhort; he 
maintains a ſtrict regard to veracity in his 
words, and to honour in his dealings. 

He adheres ſteadfaſtly 1 in all circumſtances 
to what hejudges to be righteſt and beſt; 
and were it poſſible for you to look thro' 
His ſoul, you would ſee the love of good- 
neſs predominent within him. You would 
ſee benevolence and piety governing his 
thoughts. You would ſee him, within 
the incloſure of his own breaſt, as honeſt 
and worthy as he is on the open ſtage of 
the world. 


Such 1s the character of the man who 


walks uprightly. I am next to ſhew you 
how ſurely he walks. 


2:10 
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In order to acquire a juſt notion of this, 

it is proper we ſhould take into conſide- 
ration, firſt, the ſafety which ſuch a per- 
ſon enjoys with reſpect to the happineſs: 
of the preſent life. Nothing 1s plainer 
than that, if we regard only our temporal 
intereſt, an upright courſe is the ſafeſt 
courſe. + In order to be ſenſible of this, 
you ſhould think of the troubles which 
men very often bring upon themſelves by 
deviating from i integrity. It is very dif- 
ficult to go on for any time in diſhoneſty 
and falſehood, without falling into per- 

plexity and diſtreſs. A man in ſuch a 
courle ſuſpects every body, and is ſuſ- 
pected by every body. He wants the love 
and eſteem of his fellow- creatures. He 
is obliged to be continually on his guard, 
and to uſe arts to evade law and juſtice. 
He walks in the dark along a crooked path 
full of ſnares and pits.— On the contrary. 
The path of uprightneſs is ſtrait and 
broad. It is ſmooth, open, and eaſy. 
He that walks in it walks in the light, 
P and 
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and may go on with refolution and confi- 
dence, inviting rather than avoiding the 
inſpection of his fellow- creatures. He is 
apprehenſive of no dangers. He is afraid 
of no detection. He is liable to none of 
the cauſes of ſhame and diſgrace. It is 
an advantage to him. to be obſerved and 
watched. The more narrowly his con- 
duct 1s examined, the more he will be 
loved and reſpected. - 

A perſon, for mſtance, who, in the 
affairs of trade, deviates from truth and 
honour, 1s likely to fink 1 into great cala- 
mities. Want, and trouble, and infamy 
often prove his lot. Moſt of us have 
been witneſſes of this. How many in- 
ſtances are there of perſons who, forſaking 
the plain path of uprightneſs, have en- 
| tangled themſelves beyond the poſſibility 
of being extricated, and involved their fa- 
milies in the deepeſt miſery ; but who, 
probably, had they been honeſt, would 
have eſcaped every difficulty, and paſſed 
through life eafily and happily. We 


know 
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know not, indeed, what we do when we 
turn aſide from virtue and righteouſneſs. 
Such a train of conſequences may follow 
as will iſſue in the loſs of all that is valu- 
able. It is paſt doubt, that, in every 
profeſſion and calling, the way of up- 
rightneſs is the moſt free from perplexity. | 
It is the way of peace and ſatisfaction. 
He that keeps in it will at leaſt avoid the 
pain of a reproaching conſcience. He is 
ſure of enjoying his own approbation ; 
and it may be expected that his worldly 
affairs will go on ſmoothly, quietly, and 
comfortably. he 
This puts me in mind of deſiring you 
to conſider particularly, that an upright 
conduct is commonly the moſt ſure way 
to obtain ſucceſs in our worldly concerns. 
You will obſerve, that I fay it is the moſt 
ſure way; not that it is the ſhorteſt. There 
are many more expeditious ways of getting 
money and atquiring fortunes. He that 
will violate the rules of juſtice, or break 
the laws of his country, or not ſcruple to 
2 . 
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take falſe oaths, may eaſily get the ſtart 
of an upright man, and riſe in a little 
time to wealth and preferment. It is of- 
ten in a man's power, by a baſe action, to 
introduce himſelf at once into eaſe and 


plenty. But wretched are thoſe men who 
ſecure any worldly advantages by ſuch 


methods. There is a canker at the root 


of their ſucceſſes and riches. What they 


gain 1s unſpeakably leſs. than what they 


loſe. It is attended with inward anguiſh, 


with the curſe of heaven, and-inconceiv- 
able future danger. But though it muſt 
be thus acknowledged, that there are 
ſhorter ways to profit and ſucceſs than by 
walking uprightly, there are certainly 
none fo ſure. Univerſal experience has 
proved that (agreeably to a common and 
excellent maxim) * honeſty is the bet 
policy.” It may be flow in its opera- 


tion; and, for this reaſon, many perſons 
have not patience enough for it. But 
it is in the end generally certain. An 
upright man muſt recommend himſelf by 


degrees 
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degrees to all that know him. He has 
always the greateſt credit, and the moſt 
unembarraſſed affairs. There are none 
who are not diſpoſed to place a confidence 
in him, and who do not chuſe to deal 
with him. The diſadvantages, there- 
fore, already mentioned, under which he 
labours, are counterbalanced by many 
great advantages. He may not be able 
to thrive ſo faſt, nor perhaps ſo nuch as 


others. He is obliged to deny himſelf tlie 


gains which others make by the wrong 
practices common in their trade; and, on 
this account, he may be under a neceſſity 
of contenting himſelf with ſmall gains. 
But it muſt be conſidered, that he can 
ſeldom fail of a tolerable ſubſiſtence, 
attended with comfort and the trueſt en- 
joyment of himſelf. Though his gains 
may be ſmall, they are always ſweet. He 
has with them an eaſy conſcience, the 
bleſſing of God, and ſecurity againſt num- 
berleſs grievous evils. And the ſmalleſt 
gains of this ſort are infinitely preferable 
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to the greateſt gains that can be obtained 
by wrong tnethods. 


Thus you ſee that, with reſpect to our 
intereſt in 5h15 world, he that walketh up- 
rightly walketh ſurely Leet us next con- 
ſider the ſecurity which an upright con- 
duct gives with reſpect to another world. 
After this life is over we are to 


enter on another world. The moſt 


ſceptical principles give us no ſuffici- 
ent reaſon for denying this. Whatever 
may be true of the order and adminiſtra- 
tion of nature, it muſt be poſſible that there 
ſhould be a future ſtate. And, if there is, 
it is highly probable, that it will be a ſtats 
of much greater extent and longer dura- 
” tion than the preſent. Nothing, therefore, 
can be of more conſequence to us than to 
know by what means we may ſecure the 
beſt condition and the greateſt ſafety in 
it: And it is not poſſible to doubt, but 
the practiſe of religious goodneſs is the 
proper means to be uſed for this purpoſe. 
—If 
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If any thing is clear, it is ſo, that the up- 
right and the worthy, in all events, and 

through every period of duration, muſt 
ſtand the beſt chance for eſcaping miſery 
and obtaining happineſs. —That our hap- 
pineſs hereafter may depend on our con- 
duct here is certain, becauſe we find, in the 
preſent ſtate, that the happineſs of every 
ſucceſſive period of human life is made to 
depend, in a great meaſure, on our con- 
duct in the preceding periods. The hap- 


pineſs of mature life depends on the ha- 


bits acquired and the pains taken in early 
life; and mature life ſpent in folly and 
vice generally makes a miſerable old age. 
It is, therefore. very credible that a virtu- 
ous conduct may have an effect on our 
condition hereafter.— No one, indeed, 
can well carry infidelity ſo far as to deny, 
that, if there is a future ſtate, it is likely 
that the righteous will fare better in it 
than the wicked. All we obſerve of the 
government of the Deity, and all that we 
can learn with reſpect to his character, 

4 leads 
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leads us to believe that he muſt approve 
righteouſneſs and hate wickedneſs: And, 
in the ſame proportion that he does this, 
he muſt favour the one and diſcounte- 
nance the other. We ſee, in what lies 
before us of the conſtitution of the world, 
many great evils annexed to wickedneſs; ; 
and many great bleſſings annexed to righ- 
teouſneſs; and we ſee, likewiſe, in the 
one an eſſential tendency to produce uni- 
verſal evil, and in the other an eſſential 
tendency to produce univerſal good. 
This demonſtrates to us the holy diſ- 
poſition of the Author of nature; and 
what we ought to reckon upon is, that 
he will manifeſt this diſpoſition more 
and more; and that the ſcheme of moral 
government now begun will be hereafter 
completed. To act righteouſly is to act 
like God. It is to promote the order of 
his creation. It is to go into his conſti- 
tion of nature. It is to follow. that con- 
ſcience which he has given us to be the 
guide of our conduct, It muſt, there- 
8 fore, 
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fore, be the likelieſt way to arrive at hap- 
pineſs, and to guard againſt miſery under 
his government. The accountableneſs of 
our natures, and our neceſſary percep- 
tions of excellence and good deſert in vir- 
tue, demonſtrate this - NOT is it at all con- 
ceivable, that we do not go upon ſure 
grounds when we draw this concluſion. 
But there is much more to be here ſaid. 
There are many reaſons which prove, that 
the neglect of virtue may be followed by 
a dreadful pumiſhment hereafter. The 
preſages of conſcience ; the concurring 
voice of mankind 1n all ages; our una- 
voidable apprehenſions of ill-deſert in | 
vice; and the diſtreſſes now produced by 
it, are enough to lead us to expect this. 
The Chriſtian religion confirms this ex- 
pectation in a manner the moſt awful, by 
teaching us that the wicked ſhall be turned 
Into hell with all that forget God ; that they 
ſhall be excluded from the ſociety of wiſe 
and good beings; and puniſhed with ever- 
laſting deftruftion from the preſence of the 
— 5 — ET 
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Lord and the glory of bis power. Tt is, at 
leaſt, poſſible this may be the truth. 
The arguments for a righteous govern- 
ment in nature, and for the truth of 
Chriſtianity, have at leaſt force enough 
to prove that it is not certain but that 
wickedneſs will produce the greateſt loſſes 
and evils in another world ; and that, 
conſequently, there is a real and incon- 
ceivable danger attending 1t.—Confider, 
now, that an upright life is a ſure pre- 
ſervative from this danger. If all who 
forget God and practiſe iniquity are here- 
after to be rejected by the Deity, and to be 

| conſigned to everlaſting deſtruction; if, 1 
ſay, this ſhould prove to be the truth, the 
good man will be ſafe, and the wicked | 
man undone. But ſhould all that rea- 
fon and Chriſtianity teach us on this 
point prove a delufion ; ftill a good man 
will % nothing, and a bad man will get 
nothing. Nay, a good man, even in this 
caſe, will gain a great deal : For he will 
2 all that ſatisfaction which goodneſs 
gene- 


— 
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generally brings with it in this life, and 


which vice muſt want. 


Thus you ſee what ſecurity an upright 
man enjoys. He goes upon even and firm 


ground. He has on his ſide all good be- 
ings; the convictions of his conſcience; 


the order of nature; and the power of the 
Deity. It is impoſſible he ſhould be de- 


ceived in thinking, that it is right to ad- 
here inviolably to the laws of righteouſ- 
neſs. Should there be that execution of 


Divine juſtice on wickedneſs which we 
have been taught to expect, he will have 


nothing to fear. The worſt that can hap- 


pen to him is better then the 59 that may 
happen to an unrighteous man. The beft 
that wicked men generallyexpect is the 
loſs of exiſtence at death ; and this is the 
_ worſt that can happen to a good man. But 
upon the one, it will come after a life of 
ſhame, and diſeaſe, and folly ; and on the 
other, like ſleep at night after a day ſpent 


in peace, and health, and honour, and uſe- 


ful 
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ful labour.—1 need not tell you what a 


recommendation this is of a courſe of up- 
rightneſs.—It is our ſureſt guard in all 


events ; our beſt ſhelter againſt evils un- 
der God's government. Safety is what 


every perſon, in the common concerns of 
life, values and ſeeks, Here alone is it to 
be found completely and certainly, No- 
thing but virtuous conduct can preſerve 
us from the danger of God's diſpleaſure, 
and of ruin after death. Without it we 


muſt ſtand expoſed to the ſevereſt cala- 
mities that can come upon reaſonable 


beings, 


1 will conclude this diſcourſe with the 
einn inferences. 
Firſt, F rom all I have ſaid we learn, in 


the plaineſt manner, how much we are 


bound in prudence to walk uprightly, 


This appears to be prudent if we regard 
only our preſent intereſt. The way in 


which an upright man walks (it has been 
ſhewn) 1 is plain and open. It is fa eaſy to 
find 
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find it, that we can never ſwerve from it 
while we retain an honeſt deſire to keep 


in it. It is liable to no hazards ; and it 
18 always pleaſant and joyous. More com- 
pendious ways, I have acknowledged, we © 


may ſometimes find to wealth and power; 


but they are full of danger, and he who 


forſakes integrity in order to go into them, 


and thus by a ſhort cut to get at worldly 
advantages, acts like a man who forſakes 


a quiet and ſure path! in order to run the 
riſk of being loſt among quickſands, or of 
breaking his neck by going over rocks 


and precipices. If, therefore, we love 
prudence, we ſhall not, in our tem- 


poral concerns, ever ſwer ve from en 
neſs. 8 : | * 


* 


conſider this, we. ſhall be forced to con- 


clude from what has been ſaid, that the 


prudence of a virtuous courſe is greater 
than can be expreſſed. If this life is not 


our whole exiſtence, ſome precautions 


ought 


But we have reaſon to apprehend that 
we ſhall exiſt in another ſtate ; and if we 
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ought to be uſed with reſpect to tlie ſtate 
that is to ſucceed it ; and the beſt precau- 
tion 1s the practiſe of true piety and good- 
neſs. If there is a life to come; it will, 
in all probability, be a ſtate of retribu- 
tion, where preſent inequalities will be 
ſet right, and the vicious fink into infamy 

and miſery. The practiſe of virtue 1s, in 
this caſe, our ſecurity. It is the image 
of the Deity in our ſouls ; and what we 
ought to reckon upon 1s, that nothing 
amiſs will ever happen to it. Let us then 
_ adhere to it in all events. Let us endea- 
vour, in this inſtance, to uſe the ſame 
prudence that the children of the world 
uſe in their affairs. What pains will they 
take, and what precautions will they em- 

ploy, to avoid any. dangers which they 
| foreſee, or to prevent evils which may 
poſſibly come upon them ?—There is a 
danger hanging over us, as moral agents, 
greater than any this world can threaten 
us with; a danger dreadful and unutter- 
able; the danger of falling into the pu- 
miſhment 
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niſhment of fin, and of loſing eternal | 


happineſs. Were there ever ſo hard and 
expenſive a method propoſed to us of be- 
ing ſecured againſt this danger, it would 
be our wiſdom chearfully to practiſe it. 
But true goodneſs affords us, not a hard 
and expenſive, but a cheap and eaſy me- 
thod of being ſecured againſt it. Walk- 
ing uprightly will add to our preſent com- 
fort, at the ſame time that it will preſerve 
us from future danger. What is required 


of us, in this inſtance, is only to part ll 
with our follies and diſeaſes; and to make | 1 


ourſelves happy now, in order to be ſafe 
for overs. ðͤ . EE 
All I have been ſaying is true, though | 
there ſhould be the greateſt uncertainty 1 i 
with reſpect to the principles of religion. _ - ii 
I have been all along ſpeaking on the ſup- 
poſition of ſuch an uncertainty, in order 
to ſet before you, in a ſtronger light, the 
wiſdom of being virtuous, and the folly 
of a {ſinful courſe. But if we will ſuppoſe 
that there as no ſuch uncertainty : If we 
will 
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will ſuppoſe it not only poſſible, but pro- 
bable or morally certain, that the prin- 
ciples of religion are true; that Chriſtia- 
nity comes from God; and that, agree- 
ably to its aſſurances, all who are now in 
their graves ſhall hereafter hear the. voice 
of the Son of, God, and come forth ; thoſe 
who have done good to the reſurrection of 
life, and thoſe who have done evil to the re- 
furrection of a damnation : If, 1 ſay, we ſup- 
poſe this to be the truth, how great will 
the wiſdom of. a virtuous courſe appear, 
and how ſhocking the folly of wicked- 
neſs ? x 

There are, probably, few ſpeculative 
and enquiring men who do not ſometimes 
find themſelves in a ſtate of dejection, 
which takes from them much of the ſatis- 
faction ariſing from their faith in very 
important and intereſting truths. Happy, 
indeed, 1s the perſon who enjoys a flow 
of ſpirits ſo even and conſtant as never 
to have experienced this. Of myſelt 
1 muſt ſay, that I have been far from 
being 
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being ſo. happy. Doubts and difficulties 
have often perplexed me, and thrown a 
cloud over truths which, in the general 
courſe: of my life, are my ſupport and 


conſolation. There are, however, many 
truths, the conviction of which I never 


loſe Ox conviction in particular re- 


mains with me amidft all fluctuations of 
temper and ſpirits. I mean my belief 


of the maxim in my text, that he who 
walketh uprightly walketh ſurely. There 
has not been a moment in which I have 


found it poſſible to doubt, whether the 


wiſeſt and beft courſe I can take is to 
practiſe-virtue and to avoid guilt. Low 
ſpirits only give new force to this convic- 
tion, and cauſe it to make a deeper im- 
preſſion. Uncertainty in other inſtances 
creates certainty here; for the more dark 
and doubtful our ſtate under God's go- 
vernment is, the more prudent it muſt 
be to chuſe that courſe which is the 


cle. 
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Iwill only farther: defire you c 
po on this ſubject, with what ſerenity of 
mind a good man may. proceed, through 
life. Whatever is true or falſe, he has 
the conſciouſneſs of being on the ſafe ſide; 
and there is, in all caſes, a particular ſa- 
tisfaction attending ſuch a conſeiouſneſs. 
A man who knows himſelf in a ſafe way 
goes on with compoſure and boldneſs. 
Thus may you go on in a courſe of well- 
doing. Vou have none of thoſe calamities 
to fear to which others are liable. If the 
doctrines of religion are true, you will be 
completely happy through the Saviour of 
mankind. But ſhould they not prove true, 
you will not be worſe off than others. 
I have ſhewn, on the contrary, that you 
will till be gainers.—Your loſs, in ſhort, 
can be nothing. Your gain may be infinite. 
Forſake, then, every thing to follow righ- 
teouſneſs. Never conſent to do a wrong 
action, or to gratify an unlawful 'paſſion: 
This will give you a ſecurity that-is worth 
more than all the treaſures of the earth. 

You 
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You may alfo, on all principles, entertain 


the apprehenſion that the goſpel has given 
right information concerning the abolt- 


tion of death, and the happineſs reſerved 


for the faithful, in the future kingdom of 
| Jeſus Chriſt. That perſon muſt have 
conſidered the arguments for Chriſtianity 
very ſuperficially, who does not ſee, that 
they amount to an evidence, which is at 
leaſt ſuffictent to give a juſt ground for 
this apprebenfion ; and, conſequently, for 
a hope the moſt animating and glorious. 
Let us cheriſh this hope; and endeavour 
to keep the object of it always in fight, 


The ſlighteſt 611MPse of that zTERNAL 


LIFE which the New Teſtament promiſes; 
is enough to elevate above this world. 
The bare pgſſibility of loſing it, by ſinful 
practiſes, is enough to annihilate all temp- 
tations. Wherefore ; let us be fledfaſt and 
immoveable, always abounding in the work of 


the Lord, foraſmuch as we know that our las 


bour MA end in a bliſsful eternity; 4x, 


happen what will, AN NOT be in vain. 
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Her ways are ways of pheaſentneſ, and all 


ber Paths are peace. She is a tree of. l, ife 


0 them that lay hold of her ; and happy 


is every one that recetveth her. 


N my laſt diſcourſe 1 repreſented to 
L you the ſecurity of a virtuous courſe. 
In doing this, I was led to touch upon 
its tendency to make us moſt happy, as 
well as moſt ſecure, under God's govern- 
ment.—I ſhall now inſiſt more particu- 
larly on this ſubject; and endeavour to 
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give you a diſtinct account of the prinet- 
pal arguments and facts which prove the 
happineſs of virtue; meaning, on this 
occaſion chiefly, its preſent happineſs. 
The ways of wiſdom (my text ſays) are 
ways of pleaſantneſs ; and happy is every one 
that receiveth ber.—Previouſly to any ex- 
amination of the actual ſtate of mankind, 
we may perceive a high probability that 
this aſſertion muſt be true. Virtue is the 
image of God in the ſoul, and the nobleſt 
thing in the creation; and, therefore, it 
muſt be the principal ground of true hap- 
pineſs. It is the rule by which God 
meant that we ſhould act; and, there- 
fore, muſt be the way to the bliſs for 
which he intended us. 1 nat Being who 
gave us our ſenſe of moral obligations, 
muſt have deſigned that we ſhould con- 
form to them; and he could not deſign 
this, and at the ſame time deſign that we 
| ſhould find it moſt for our advantage not 
to conform to them. This would have 
been to eſtabliſh an inconſiſtency in the 
frame 
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frame of nature; and acting in a manner: 
which cannot be -ſappoſed of that Sus 
preme power which, in every other part 
of nature, has diſcovered higher wle | 


than we are able to comprehend, 


Enn waving ſuch reaſonings, let us s ap- 


ply ourſelves. to the conſideration of the 
actual ſtate of mankind in this Fuck 


And, 


Firſt, Let us ani thin by prac= 
tiling virtue we gratify the higheſt powers 
in our natures. Our higheſt powers are, 
undoubtedly, our ſenſe of moral excel- 


lence, . the principle of reaſon and re- 
flxion, benevolence to our fellow. rea- 
tures, and the love of the Deity. To 
practiſe virtue is to act in conformity to 


theſe powers, and to furniſh them with 
their proper gratifications. Our other 


powers, being inferior to theſe and of leſs 


dignity, the happineſs grounded upon 
them is alſo of an inferior nature, and of 


leſs value. Reaſon is the nature of a rea- 
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ſonable being; and to'aſſert that his chief 
happineſs conſiſts in deviating from rea- 


ſon, would be the ſame as to ſay that his 
chief happineſs conſiſts in violating his 
nature, and contradicting Himſelf. 
Secondly, In connexion with this we 
ought to remember, that virtue, in the 
ll. very idea of it, implies health and order 
} of mind. The human ſoul is a compo- 
ſition of various affections ſtanding in 
different relations to one another; and 
all placed under the direction of con- 
ſcience, our ſupreme faculty. When we 
l are truly virtuous, none of thefe affec- 
1 tions are ſuffered to err either by exceſs 
or defect. They are kept in their proper 
ſubordinations to one another. The fa- 
culty that was made to govern preſerves 
its authority; and a due balance is main- 
tained among our inward powers. To 
be virtuous, therefore, is to be in our 
natural and ſound ſtate. It is to be freed 
from all inward tumult, anarchy, and 
— It is to enjoy health, and order, 
# and 
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and vigour, and peace, and liberty; and, 
therefore, the greateſt happineſs. Vice, 
on the contrary, is ſlavery, diſorder, and 
ſickneſs. It diſtorts our inward frame, 
and unſettles the adjuſtments of our 
minds. It unduly raiſes ſome of our 
powers, and depreſſes others: It de- 
thrones conſcience, and ſubjects it to the 
deſpotiſm of blind and lawleſs appetites. 
In ſhort; there is the ſame difference, in 
reſpect of happineſs, between a virtuous 
and a vicious ſoul; as there is between a 
diftempered body and a body that is well; 
or, between a civil tate where confuſion, 
faction, and licentiouſneſs reign ; and a 
ſtate where order prevails, and all keep 
their proper places, and unite in ſub- 

miſſion to a wiſe and good legiſlature. 
Again thirdly; It is worth our conſider- 
ation, that, by practiſing virtue, we gain 
more of the united pleaſures, ariſing from 
the gratification of all our powers, than 
we can in any other way. That is, in 
other words; our moral powers, when 
Pre- 
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prevalent, eneroach leſs on the 'infetior 
enjoyments of our natures than any of 
our other powers when they are prevalent; 
In order to explain this; I Would defire' 
you to conſider, that the courſe: moſt fa. 
vourable to happineſs, muſt be that which 
takes from us the leaſt that is poſſible of 
any of the gratifications and enjoyments 
we are capable of. We can take no 
courſe that will give us an equal and full 
ſhare of all the gratifications of our ap- 
petites. If we will gain the ends of ſome 
of our affections, we muſt ſacrifice others. 
If, for inſtance, we will riſe to fame and 
power, we muſt give up eaſe and plea - 
ſure. We muſt cringe and truckle, and 
do violence to ſome of our ſtrongeſt in- 
clinations. In like manner; if we make 
money our principal purſuit, and would 
acquire wealth; we muſt often eontra- 
dict our deſires of fame and honour. We 
muſt keep down generoſity and benevo- 
lence, and the love of ſenſual indul gences. 
We muſt pinch, and toil, and watch, and 
| ”- Sar. 


tious man mult ſacrifice the gratifications 


of the couetous man. A covetous man, likes 


wiſe, muſt ſacrifice the indulgences of a 
man of. pleaſure: And a man of pleaſure 
thoſe of the ambitious and worldly-minded; 


Since, then, in every courſe of life, 


there is ſuch an interference between the 


ſeveral objects of our affections, that 


courſe in which there is the Jeg of it, 


muſt be likely to make us moſt happy. 
And it is certain, that there is leſs of it 


in a virtuous courſe than any other. Vir- 


tue brings with it many exquiſite plea- 


ſures of its own (as I ſhall preſently. ob- 


ſerve more particularly) and, at the ſame. 
time, does not neceſſarily encroach on 


other ſources of pleaſure. It 1s the very 
beſt means of obtaining the ends of moft 
of our /ower powers and affections. It 1s, 


for inſtance, the beſt means of gaining 
honour and diſtinction among our fellow- 


creatures ; for the virtuous man is always 
the man who is moſt honoured and loved. 
Rn * 
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It is, tikewiſe,” one of the beſt means“ of 


becoming profperous- in our affairs, #nd 
gaining a competent ſhare of worldly blef: 


ſings; for, agreeably to a maxiti which 
we hear often repeated, homeſty cis the 


beſt policy.” * virtuorts mar is the mari 


who is moſVinduftrious, arid likely 1 to be 


moſt encouraged and truſteck in every 


trade and profeſſion, —In thort'; it is a 


part of virtue to make uſe chearfully of 


allthe materials of happinefs with Which 
Divine bounty has ſupplied us. There is 


no law ful and natural pleafure of whick 
it does not leave us in poffeſſion. It is 


favourable to every innocent purfuit, and 
an excellent friend to every l laud- 
able undertaking. R 


Theſe obſervations remove entirely the 
objection to the happineſs of virtue, taken 


from its requiring labour and circumſpec- 


tion, and obliging us to reſtrain our 


paaſſions, and to practiſe ſelf-denial. It 


is, indeed, true, that virtue requires this 1 
But you ſhould recolleR, that it is by no 
means 
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means peculiar to virtue; I have, on the 
contrary, been ſhewing that it is leſs ap- 
plicable to virtue than to any other object 
of purſuit. What labour and ſelf- denial 
do men often practiſe in purſuing fame, or 
honour, or money? What a ſacrifice does 
the man of pleaſure make of his health 
and fortune; and to what fatigues does 
he often put himſelf ? It is, therefore, the 
utmoſt injuſtice to virtue to imagine that 
the reſtraint of inclination, and the prac- 
tiſe of ſelf-denial, are peculiar to it. 
Theſe are common to virtue and vice, and 
neceſſary: whatever courſe we take, —It 
would be very unreaſonable to mention as 
an objection here, that virtue may oblige 
us to ſacrifice to it even our lives, For 
this is what happens perpetually in vici- 
ous. courſes. Thouſands are every day 
dying martyrs to ambition, to luſt, to co- 
vetouſneſs, and intemperance. But fel- 
dom does-it happen, that virtue puts us 
to any fuch trial On the contrary ; its 
2 t general 
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this occaſion," that, in comparing the in- 
fluence of different courſes on our happi- 


neſs, we ſhould conſider the influence 
they have on our moral and intellectual 
powers, as well as our other powers; 
Conſcience is one important part oft o 


natures. To leave it out, therefore, in 
forming a ſcheme of enjoyment, or in de. 
termining what courſe will bring us moſt 
happineſs, would be prepoſterous and 


wild. That a courſe of conduct obliges 
us to run counter to our ſenſe of moral 
good and evil, and to give up the ſatis- 


factions founded on this ſenſe, ought to 


be allowed its juſt weight in judging of 
the happineſs of an agent; and to be con- 
ſidered as a circumſtance diminiſning bis 


pleaſures, in the ſame manner as if he 
ran counter to any of his other powers, or ; 
gave up any other gratifications.— Noc, 


eyery ſpecies of vice interferes directly 
with 
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with our ſenſe of moral good and evil. It 
gratifies one part of our natures at the 


expence of our judgment and reaſon; and 


this is as much an argument proving its 


hurtfulneſs, as if it oppoſed our deſites 


of eaſe, or honour, or any of our other 
particular affections. There is, therefore, 
on this account, a ſevere and cruel ſelf- 
denial in vice. At the ſame time that it 
encroaches on many of the lower ſprings 
of action, it puts a force upon the higheſt. 
It obliges us to deny our conſciences; and, 
theſe being moſt properly ourſelves, it ob- 
ges us to practiſe a more proper and un- 
natural ſelf-denial than any denial of WING 
hon and appetite. | 150 1 
But to ſay no more on this 3 What 

I have meant chiefly to inculcate is, that 
the courſe moſt 'conducive to happineſs: 
muſt be that which is moſt agreeable to 


our whole natures; and that, this being 


evidently true of a virtuous courſe, it fol- 
ſore that cs is our ee „ 


Hitherto, 
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Hitherto, you have ſeen, that I have 
argued for the happineſs of virtue from 
the conſiderations, - © that it affords our 
«© higheft powers their proper- gratifica- 
„ tions; that it implies health, and li- 
« berty, and order of mind; and that it 
is more agreeable than any other end 
te we can purſue, to all the parts of our 
*, natures taken as making together one 

«© ſyſtern,” There is a great deal more to 
be faid, to which 1 muſt =O _ at- 
tention; for HA 

Fourthly, It deſerves your en 
tion, that much of the pleaſure of vice it- 
ſelf depends on ſome ſpecies or other of 
virtue combined with it. All the joys we 
derive from friendſhip, from family con- 
nexions and affinitics,. from the love and 
confidence of our . fellow=creatares, and 
from the intercourſe; of; good offices, are 
properly virtuous: joys: And there is no 
courſe. of life which, were it deprived; of 

theſe joys, would not be completely miſer- 
able. The enjoyments, therefore, of vi- 
cious 


2 
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cious men are owing to the remains of vir- 
tuous qualities in them.—There is no 
man ſo vicious as to have nothing good 
left in his character; and could we con- 
ceive any ſuch man; or meet with a per- 
ſon who was quite void of benevolence, 
temperance, good-humour, ſociableneſs, 
and honour; we ſhould deteſt him as an 
odious monſter, and find that he was in- 
capable of all happineſs. Wickedneſs, 
when conſidered by itſelf and in its naked 
form, without any connexion with lovely 
qualities, is nothing but ſhame, and 
pain, and diftreſs. If the debaucbee 


enjoys any thing like happineſs, it is 


becauſe he joins to his debauchery fome- 


thing laudable; and his tender and ſo- 
cial feelings are not extirpated. In 


like manner; if a covetous man has any 


thing beſides perplexity and gloomineſs in 


his heart, it is becauſe there are ſome 
virtues which he practiſes, or becauſe he 
diſguiſes his covetouſneſs under the forms 
of the virtues of prudence and frugality. 
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— This. then being the caſe ; ſince even 


the pleaſure that vice enjoys is thus 


founded upon and derived from vir- 
tuous qualities, how plain is it that 
theſe conſtitute our chief good; and 
that the more of them we poſſeſs, fo 


much the more muſt we poſſeſs of the 
ſources of pleaſure ?—The virtuous man 
is the moſt generous man, the moſt 
friendly, the moſt good-natured, the moſt 
patient and contented. He has moſt of 


the ſatisfactions reſulting from ſympathy, 
and humanity, and natural affection; 
and ſo certain is it, that ſuch a perſon 


muſt be the happieſt, that the wicked 


themſelves, if in any reſpect happy, can 


be ſo only as far as they either are the 


ſame that he is, or think themſelves the 
ſame. 


Fifthly, I have already obſerved, that 


virtue leaves us in poſſeſſion of all the 
common enjoyments of life. It is neceſ- 
ſary now to add, that it goes much be- 


yond 
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yond this.—It not only leaves us in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all innocent and natural plea- 
ſures ; but improves and refines them, It 
not only interferes Jeſs with the gratifica- 
tion of our different powers than vice 
does; but renders the gratification of 
many of them more the cauſe of pleaſure, 
This effe& it produces by reſtraining us 
to regularity and moderation in the grati- 
fication of our deſires. Virtue forbids 
only the wild and extravagant gratifica- 
tion of our deſires : That is; it forbids 
only ſuch a gratification of them as goes 
beyond the bounds of nature, and lays 
the foundation of pain and miſery. As 
far as they were deſigned by our Maker 
to yield pleaſure, we are at liberty to in- 
dulge them; and farther we cannot go 
without loſing pleaſure. It is a truth ge- 
nerally acknowledged, that the regular 
and moderate gratification of appetite 1s 
more agreeable than any forced and exor- 
bitant gratification of it. Exceſs in every 
way is painful and pernicious. We can 
R 2 never 
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never contradid nature without ſuffering; 
and bringing upon ourſelves inconveni- 
ences.— Is there any man to whom food 
and ſleep are ſopleaſant as tothe temperate 
man? Are the mad and pollated joys of 
the fornicator and adulterer equal to the 
pure and chaſte joys of the married ſtate? 
Do pampered and loaded appetites afford 
as much delight as appetites kept under 
diſcipline, and never palled by riot and li- 
centiouſnefs? Is the vile glutton, the 
loathſome drunkard, or the rotten de- 
bauchee, as happy as the ſober and virtu- 
ous man who has a healthful body, a ſe- 

rene mind, and general credit ? 
Thus is virtue a friend even to appetite. 
But this is not the obſervation I intended 
to inſiſt on. What J meant here prin- 
cipally to recommend to your attention 
was, that virtue improves all the bleſſings 
of life, by putting us into a particular diſ- 
poſition for receiving pleaſure from them. 
It removes thoſe internal evils which pol- 
lute and 1 impair the ſprings of enjoyment 
- | VWithin 
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within us. It renders the mind eaſy and 
ſatisfied within itſelf, and therefore more 
ſuſceptible of delight, and more open to 
all agreeable impreſſions. It is a com- 
mon obſervation, that the degree of plea- 
ſure which we receive from any objects 
depends on the diſpoſition we are in to 
receive pleaſure. Nothing is ſweet to a 
depraved taſte; nothing beautiful to a 
diſtempered eye. This obſervation holds 
with particular force in the preſent caſe. 
Vice deſtroys the reliſh of ſenſible plea- 
ſures. It takes off (I may ſay) from the 
fruit its flavour, and from the roſe its hue. 
It tarniſhes the beauty of nature, and 
communicatesa bitter tincture to every en- 
joy ment. Virtue, on the contrary, ſweet- 
ens every bleſſing, and throws new luſtre 
on the face of nature. It chaſes away 
gloomineſs and peeviſhneſs; and, by 
ſtrengthening the kind affections and in- 
troducing into the ſoul good-humour and 
tranquillity, makes every pleaſing ſcene 
and occurrence more pleaſing, 
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Again ſixthly ; Let us confider how 
-many peculiar joys virtue has which no- 
thing elſe can give. It is not poſlible to 
enumerate all theſe. We may, on this 
occaſion, recolle& firſt thoſe joys which 
neceſſarily ſpring from the worthy and 
generous affections, The love of the 
Deity, benevolence, meekneſs, and gra- 
titude, are by their nature attended with 
pleaſure. They put the mind into a ſe- 
rene and chearful frame, and introduce 
into it ſome of the moſt delightful ſenſa- 
tions. Virtue conſiſts in the exerciſe and 
cultivation of theſe principles. They 
form the temper and conſtitute the cha- 
racter of a virtuous man; and, therefore, | 
he muſt enjoy pleaſures to which men of a 
contrary character are ftrangers.—lIt is 
not conceivable, that a perſon in whom 
the mild and generous affections thrive, 
ſhould not be in a more happy ſtate than 
one who counteracts and ſuppreſſes them; 
and who, inſtead of feeling the joy which 
iprings " in a heart where the heavenly 
graces 
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graces and virtues reſide, is torn and diſ- 
tracted by anger, malice, and envy. 
But farther; Peace of conſcience 1s 
another bleſſing peculiar to virtue. It 
reconciles us to ourſelves as well as to all 
the world, As nothing can be ſo horrid 
as to be at variance with one's ſelf, ſo no- 
thing can be fo delightful as to be at peace 
with one's ſelf. If we are unhappy with- 
in our own breaſts, it ſignifies little what 
external advantages we enjoy, If we 
want our 0w1n approbation, it is of little 
conſequence how much others applaud us. 
Virtue ſecures to us our own approbation. 
It reduces to harmony, under the domi- 
nion of conſcience, all our jarring powers. 
It makes our reflexions agreeable to us ; 
and the mind a fund of comfort to 
itſelf. MM | 
Again; A ſenſe of God's favour is 
another ſource of pleaſure which is pecu- 
liar to virtue. The Divine government is 
an object of terror to a wicked man. He 
cannot think of it without trouble. But 
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a virtuous man derives his chief conſola- 


tions from hence. He is conſcious of 


acting in concert with the Deity, of obey- 
ing his laws, and of imitating his per- 


fections. He, therefore, exults in the 
aſſurance of having him on his fide, and 
of being under his Almighty protection. 
He knows that the Sovereign of the uni- 


verſe laves him, and Is his unalterable 


friend. 
Once more. A virtuous man poſſeſſes 
the hope of a future reward. Every one 
knows how mighty the power of hope is 
to invigorate and chear the mind. There 


is no ſuch hope as that of the virtuous 


man. He hopes for a perfect government 
in the heavens; and this comforts him 
amidſt all the diſorders of earthly govern- 


ments. He e hopes for a reſurrection from 


3 ſoon 1 take poſſeſſion of a treaſure 


in the heavens that faileth not; to receive 


an incorruptible inheritance to exchange 


Ignorance and doubt for knowledge ; and 
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to be fixed in that world where he ſhall 
join ſuperior beings, and be always grow- 
ing more wiſe, and good, and great, and 
happy, till ſome time or other he ſhall 

riſe to honours and powers which are 
no More poſſible to be now conceived by 

him, than the powers of an angel can be 
_ conceived by a child in the womb.—This 
is indeed an unbounded and raviſhing 
hope. If Chriſtianity is true, we have 
abundant reaſon for it. Chriſt came into 
the world to raiſe us to it; and the moſt 
diſtant glimmering of it is enough to 
eclipſe all the glory of this world. 
Such are the ſingular „ of the 
virtuous man. 


Let us, in the next place, take into 
conſideration ſome peculiar qualities of 
the happineſs now deſcribed. This will 
complete our view of this ſubject, and 
render it unneceſſary to add any thing to 
convince an attentive perſon of the truth 
I am + nag upon, Virtue has a great 
deal 
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deal of peculiar happineſs; and that 
happineſs has many excellent quali- 
ties which belong to no other happi- 
neſs. — It is, for inſtance, more per- 
manent than any other happineſs. The 
pleaſures of the vicious are tranſent; but 

virtue is a ſpring of conſtant pleaſure and 
ſatisfaction, The pleaſures which attend 
the gratification of our appetites ſoon pall. 
They are gone for ever after the moment 
of gratification ; and, when carried to ex- 
ceſs, they turn to pain and diſguſt. But 
nothing like this can be {aid of the plea - 
ſures of virtue. Theſe never cloy or ſa- 
tiate. They can never be carried to ex- 
ceſs. They are always new and freſh. 
They may be repeated as often as we 
pleaſe without loſing their reliſh. They 

are ſuch as will not only bear repetition 
and reflexion, but are improved by them. 
They will go with us to all places; and 
attend us through every changing ſcene of 
life. No incloſures of ſtone or iron, na 


| intervention of ſeas and kingdoms can 
keep 
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keep them from us. They delight alike 
at home and abroad; by day and by 
night; in the city and in the deſart.— 
The aid of wine and of company is not 
neceſſary to enable us to enjoy them. 
They are, in truth, enjoyed in the greateſt 
perfection when the mind, collecting it- 
ſelf within itſelf, and withdrawing itſelf 
from all worldly objects, fixes its atten- 
tion only on its own ſtate and proſpects. 

It follows from theſe obſervations, 
that the happineſs of virtue is a more in- 
dependent happineſs than any other. It 
is, if I may ſo ſpeak, more one with the 
foul; and, therefore, leſs ſubject to the 
operations of external cauſes. The plea- 
ſure ariſing from the conſciouſneſs of 
having done a worthy action, of having 
relieved a diſtreſt family, or ſubdued out 
anger, our envy, or our impatience; this 
is a pleaſure which enters into the very 
ſubſtance of the ſoul, and cannot be torn 
from it without tearing it from itſelf, and 
deſtroying its exiſtence.— All other plea- 

ſures 
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ſures are precarious in the higheſt degree. 
We have but little power over them ; and 
they may be taken from us the next mo- 
ment in ſpite of our ſtrongeſt efforts to 
retain them, But the joy connected with 
right action, with a ſelf-approving heart, 
and the hope of a glorious eternity, no 
accidents can take away. | Theſe are in- 
ward bleſſings which are not liable to be 
affected by outward cauſes ; and which 
produce a happineſs that is immutable, 
and not poſſible to be loſt except with our 
own conſent. | 
j bere is nothing that the ancient phi. 
by: W have taken ſo much pains to in- 
culcate, as the importance of placing our 
happineſs only in things within our power. 
If we place it in fame, or money, or any 
external good, it. will have a moſt deceit- 
ful foundation, and we ſhall be liable to 
perpetual diſappointment : Whereas, if 
we place it in the exerciſe of virtuous af- 
fections, in tranquillity of mind, in regu- 
lar paſſions, in doing God's will, and the 
hope 
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hope of his favour; we ſhall have! it al- 
ways at our command. We ſhall never 
be liable to diſappointments. We ſhall 
find true reſt to our ſouls; and be in a 
ſituation like to that of a perſon lifted to 
the upper regions of the atmoſphere, who 
hears thunder roll, and ſees lightenings 
flaſh and the clouds ſpread below him, 
while he enjoys ſerenity and ſunſhine. 
I muſt add, that the happineſs of 5 
virtue is a pure and refined happineſs. 
It is ſeated in the mind. Other hap- 
pineſs has its ſeat in the body,—lt is the 
happineſs of angels, Other happineſs is 
the happineſs of brutes.—It muft, there- 
fore, be alſo the moſt ſolid, the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial and exalted happineſs, I ob- 
ſerve this, becauſe I believe the generality 

| of men are diſpoſed to look upon no hap- 
pineſs as ſolid, Which is purely ſpiri- 
tual, What I have juſt ſaid affords a 
demonſtration of the contrary. The moſt 
exalted e muſt be that of ſuperior 
Lo | beings, 
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| beings, of angels, and of the Deity But 
tis is a happineſs that is ſpiritual, and 
which has no connexion with the gra- 
tifications of ſenſe. The happineſs of the 
virtuous, therefore, being of the ſame 
kind, it muſt be the moſt real and ſub. 
ſtantial. | 
To ſay r no more on this head. Let me 
deſire you to conſider, that the happineſs 


of the virtuous man continues with him 


even in affliftion. This is one of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhing properties of this 
happineſs. Virtue, as it increaſes the 
reliſh of proſperity, blunts likewiſe the 
edge of adverſity. It is, indeed, in ad- 
verſity, that the power of virtue to make 
us happy appears to the greateſt advan- 
tage. It kindles a light in the ſoul in the 
darkeſt ſeaſons; and very often produces 
then the higheſt bliſs when animal nature 
is at the loweſt, and other joys have de- 
ſerted us.— There is, in this reſpect, a 
moſt ſtriking difference between the con- 
dition of the virtuous and vicious man. 

— 
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In adverſity the vicious man becomes 
completely wretched. He has no com- 
fortable reflexions to ſupport him; no 


protecting Deity to truſt in; no proſpect 
of future bleſſings to encourage him. 


Wherever he turns his eyes all is confu- 


ſion and diſtreſs. Reaſon and conſcience 


have him to themſelves, and inflict the 
ſharpeſt ſufferings. — But the virtuous 
man, in adverſity, may rejoice and exult. 


Whatever he now ſuffers, he may be aſ- 
fared that all will end happily, When 


| fleſh and heart ſink under him, faith and 
hope and charity unite their influence to 


ſuſtain him. A heavenly voice whiſpers 
peace to him when all about him ſpeaks 


terror; and the conſolations of God de- 


light his ſoul when the ſprings of worldly 
comfort are dried up —Particularly ; in 
the ſolemn hour of death he has reaſon to 
be compoſed and chearful. That is the 
hour which ſeals the vicious man under 


ruin; but it confirms and perfects the 


nappineſs of the virtuous man, and ſets 


him 


'Y 
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him free for ever from pain and danger; 
He can, therefore, look forward to it 
without diſturbance, and meet it Joyfully, 
—Religious and virtuous principles, if 
they have their due efficacy, will enable 
us to die with dignity and triumph. They 
will change the aſpect of the king of ter- 
rors into that of a friend and deliverer, 
and cauſe us to deſire and welcome his 
ſtroke. 5 


Thus have I ſhewn you that religious 
virtue is our chief good. And we may 
now, with full conviction, take up the 
words of my text, and ſay with Solomon, 
That her ways are ways of pleaſantnefs, and 
that all her paths are peace; that ſhe is 4 
free of life to them that lay bold of her; and 
that happy is every one that recei veth her. 
I will only farther defire your attention 
to the following inferences. 
Firſt. How wrong is it to conceive of 
religious virtue as an enemy to pleaſure? 
This 1s doing it the greateſt injuſtice, It- 
is, 


1s, without all doubt, the very beſt friend 


to true pleaſure.—Were we indeed. to 
judge of it from the ſtiffneſs and ſeverity 
of ſome who pretend to it, we might be 
forced to entertain a different opinion of 
it. But ſuch perſons do not ſhew it us in 
its true form. They miſtake its nature, 


and are ſtrangers to its genuine ſpirit.— 
One part of the duty it requires of us, is 


to accept thankfully every innocent grati- 


fication of life, and to rejoice ever more. 


Inſtead of driving us, with the wretched 
votaries of ſuperſtition, into deſarts and 


cloiſters, and making us moroſe and 


gloomy ; it calls us out into ſociety, and 


diſpoſes us to conſtant alacrity and chear- 
fulneſs. 3 Wt 
Secondly. . What ſtrong evidence have 


we for the moral government of the 


Deity ? You have ſeen that he has ſo con- 
ſtituted nature that virtue is, by its neceſ- 
ſary tendency, our greateſt bliſs. He is, 
therefore, on the ſide of virtue. By eſta- 
bliſhing the connexion I have been repre- 

8 ſenting 
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ſenting between it and happineſs, 1 has 

declared himſelf its friend in a manner 
the moſt decifive. What we ſee takes 
place of this connexion'in the preſent life 
is the beginning of a moral government; 
and it ſhould lead us to expect a future 
life, where what is now begun will be 
compleated—where every preſent irregu- 
larity will be ſet right virtue receive its 
Full reward, and vice its full puniſhment. 
| Laſtly, What reaſons have we for 
ſeeking virtue above all things? Tou 
have heard how happy it will make us. 
Let us then pray for it earneſtly ; and deſ- 
piſe every thing that can come in compe- 
tition with it. If we have this, we can 
wand nothing that is deſirable. If we 

want this, we can have nothing that will 
do us any ſubſtantial ſervice, Go then 
all ye careleſs and irreligious men. Take 
to yourſelves your money, your ho- 
nours, and polluted pleaſures. I would 
deſire vixruE only. There is nothing 
elſe worth an eager wiſh, Here would I 
| -center” 
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center all my cares and labours. May 
God grant me this, and deny me what 
elſe he pleaſes. This is his choiceſt bleſ- 
ſing ; his beſt and richeſt gift. This is 
that tree of life whoſe leaf never withers, 

and whoſe fruit will revive us in every 
hour of dejection, cure all our maladies, 

and prolong our exiſtence to endleſs ages; 

for, as St. Paul ſpeaks, if we have our 
fruit unto holineſs, our end will be Evkkx- 
LASTING LIFE, 
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SERMON VIII. 


OF THE GOODNESS OF GOD. 


PS ALMS xxxiv. 8. 
0 22 and ſee that the Lord is good. Bleſ- 
ſed is the man that truſteth in him. 


E titles GREATEST and BEST, have 

4 in all ages been applied to the Deity. 
We are led to this by the unavoid- 
able ſentiments and perceptions of our 
minds. The firſt and uncreated being 
muſt be the creaTEsT; and the 
GREATEST muſt likewiſe be the BEST ; 
for true greatneſs includes in it good- 
neſs, Almighty power, univerſal do- 
| | S 3 minion, 
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dominion, and infinite knowledge, con: 
ſidered by themſelves, can excite no 
 - other emotions than awe and terror. 
| They. have in them none of that dignity 
| which engages veneration, except they 


are accompanied with benevolence. This 
is the crown of all the attributes of the 
Deity. It is this finiſhes his character; 
and nothing can be of more importance 
to us than a thorough conviction of it, 
and juſt ſentiments concerning it. If we 
either do not believe it, or entertain un- 
worthy apprehenſions of it as partial or 
capricious ; ſome of the principal com- 
forts of our exiſtence muſt be loft ; and 
our religious ſervices muſt become an ab- 
ject and illiberal drudgery and ſuperſti- 
tion. I cannot, therefore, be better em- 
ployed than in endeavouring to explain 
and prove to you God's goodneſs; and 
this I propoſe to make my buſineſs in the 
preſent diſcourſe; after which, I ſhall, 
in a future diſcourſe, inſiſt particularly 


on the practical improvement Kit 
This 


A 


This is a | ſubject of a very extenſive 
nature; and, were I to enter into a par- 
ticular and full diſcuſſion of it, 1 ſhould 
take up a great deal of your time. But I 
ſhall endeavour to avoid prolixity, and 
aim only at making ſuch obſervations as 
appear to me moſt uſeful and important, 
without entering far | into abſtruſe en- 
queries. 


Goobxrss, when applied to the Deity, 
may be conſidered in two views. It may 
ſignify either the principle itſelf of good- 
neſs; that is, that benevolence of diſpo- 
ſition which leads to the communication 
of happineſs; or, it may ſignify, the ex- 
ereiſe of this principle in the aua! com- 
munication of happineſs, We uſe, in 
common language, the word goodneſs 
ſometimes in the former of theſe ſenſes, 
and ſometimes in the latter; and it is of 
ſone | importance that we take care to diſ- 
tinguiſh them. Much may be faid of the 
principle of goodneſs in the Deity which 
cannot, without great impropriety, be 

8 + applied 
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applied to the exerciſe of it in the creation 
and government of the world.—In parti- 
cular, it may be juſtly ſaid of God's good- 
neſs, in the former ſenſe, that it is neceſ- 
\ ſary. His nature is benevolence; and a 
diſpoſition to communicate happineſs 1 is 
inſeparable from it. There is as much a 
phyſical impoſſibility of his wanting this 
diſpoſition as there 1s of his wanting power 
or knowledge, or even exiſtence. But the 
ſame cannot be ſaid of his goodneſs in the 
latter ſenſe. Though the diſpoſition to 
communicate happineſs is neceſſary in 
him, yet the exerciſe of it (that is, every 
act proceeding from this diſpoſition) 1 is 
perfectly free. And this is one of the 
chief obſervations to which I would deſire 
you to attend on this ſubject, You ſhould 
always think of God's goodneſs as an un- 
conſtrained and free goodneſs. All its 
effects proceed, not from irreſiſtible ne- 
| ceſlity, but from voluntary choice. He 
has it in his power not to confer on his 


creatures the ae they enjoy : Nor is 
8 it 


of Gl. 26g 

it the leaſt objection to this, that the 
principle of goodneſs within him is, as I 
have ſaid, neceſſary. We experience in 
ourſelves that the principles or motives 
of action within us are neceſſary, though 
our actions themſelves are free. Thus, 
ſelf-love is eſſential to us. We can no 
more diveſt ourſelves of it than we can of 
our beings. But the actions derived from 
it are free; and we have a power not to 
perform them. In like manner; the pre- 
ference of virtue is abſolutely neceſſary; 
but, at the ſame time, we find that we 
can, if we pleaſe, determine not to fol- 
low this preference. In other words; 
diſpoſitions and views, ariſing from una- 
voidable principles in beings, are only the 
motives and occaſions of their determina- 
tions. They only ſhew, how an action 
is to be accounted for; not its efficient 
cauſe. This muſt always be the ſelf- de- 
termination of the agent.—It has, I 
know, been objected to this, that it 
tends to — the immutability of 
God's 
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God's moral perfections. But no objec- 


tion can be leſs reaſonable, In lower 


inſtances, we cannot wiſh for any greater 


certainty than that which depends only 


on the voluntary determinations of agents 
in particular circumſtances. It would, 


indeed, be intolerably abſurd to imagine 
that the Deity is not good immutably, 
becauſe he is fo freely; or to conclude, 


that he will make his creatures miſer- 


able, becauſe it is in his power to do 
it. Nothing can be more certain than 
that perfect righteouſneſs will never 
act unrighteouſly, or perfect goodneſy 
cruelly; And this is not the leſs a cer - 


tainty, becauſe it is founded on choice, 
and not on any phyſical neceſſity, Were 


this the foundation of certainty in this 
caſe; or, were the Deity good in all his. 
actions by the ſame neceſſity by which he 
exiſts, we could not perceive. any moral 
excellence in his goodneſs; and it would 
* as imp to nuns it an object of 
"14 gratle f 


ah. 
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gratitude, as to think ſo of his W 
and immenſity. 

But I have dwelt, perhaps, too long 
on this obſervation. I will, therefore, 
haſten to deſire you to remember, in con- 
nexion with it, that God's goodneſs is 
not to be conſidered as a propenſity within 
him of which no account is to be given 
from REASON. This is a notion which 
ſome have entertained of it. But nothing 
can detract more from its honour. Ac- 
cording to this opinion, public happineſs 
and public miſery are the ſame to intel- 
lectual diſcernment. A reaſonable being 
as fuch is incapable of preferring the one 
to the other; and, therefore, neceſſarily 
void of benevolence, except as the effect 
of ſome biaſs or affection within him, 
prior in the order of our ideas to reaſon, 
and independent of it. It is not wiſdom, 
then, or intelligence, that makes the 
Deity benevolent ; for wiſdom, according 
to this account, can never give riſe to a 


Preference of any ends, but is employed 
only 
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only in directing to the beſt means of at- 


taining an end. It is ſurpriſing that ſuch 
a ſentiment ſhould have found a place in 


the minds of able and ingenious men. 


Indeed, I can ſcarcely think, that we are 
certain of any thing, if it be not true that 


goodneſs,” conſidered as a principle of ac- 


tion, is a diſpoſition that ariſes: neceſſarily 
in an intelligent nature *. And I wiſh 


you to remember, in oppoſition. to this 


opinion, that God's goodneſs is a reaſon- 


able goodneſs ; a principle founded in 
reaſon, derived from reaſon, and under 


the direction of reaſon in all its opera- 
tions. In mankind there are two ſprings 
of our affeftions—inſtinCtive determina- 


| tion and reaſon.— But we mult take care 


to remove the former entirely from the 
Wot Deity 


A particular difcuſſion of this noble. 1 
with a more full account of the proof here inſiſted 


on, of God's goodneſs taken from its connexion with 


his intelligence, may be found in my Treatiſe * 
Morals, Chap, i. iii. & x. 


of Cod. 26y 
Deity in our conceptions of him. He 
can poſſeſs nothing analogous to any of 
the inſtinctive principles and inclinations 
which have been given us. He is pure 
and perfect reaſon; and perfect reaſon is 
in him the true ſpring of every moral 
principle which we aſcribe to him; and, 
particularly, of his infinite goodneſs. He 
purſues general happineſs as his end, be- 
cauſe it is in itſelf a right end and worthy 
of his choice. 


But this leads me to mention to you 
the chief argument which proves the 
goodneſs of God. It is included in his 
intelligence. Benevolence is an affection 
which ariſes as neceſſarily in an intelligent 
nature, as ſelf- love does in a ſenſitive na- 
ture. Moral diſtinctions are founded in 
truth; and every being who perceives 
truth muſt perceive them. The Deity, 
therefore, who perceives all truth, muſt 
perceive them in all their extent and ob- 
ligation, .and -be more under their influ- 
ence than any other being.—The chief 

of 
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of all moral diſtinctions is this“ that 
« jt is right to communicate happineſs, 
« and wrong to produce miſery.— This 
diſtinction, therefore, in particular, God 
as intelligent muſt perceive ; and the 
perception of it is the very ſame with the 


approbation of beneficence, and the diſ- 
approbation of its contrary.— I cannot 


think of a ſtronger argument.— It fhews 


us, that the principle of benevolence in 


the Deity is implied in his perception of 

truth; and that it is juſt as certain that 
he is good, as it is that we ſay right when 
we ſay, that happineſs is better than 
* miſery.“ e 


It may, 1 know, be enquired” here, 


whether (though it thus appears that 


God is benevolent) there may not be ſome 


oppoſite principles in his nature (hikethofe 


in ourſelves) which may have a tendency 


to lead him aſtray from benevolence ?— 
In anſwer to this, it ſhould be remem- 


bered, that the argument 1 have men- 
tioned not only proves that he is benevo- 


of God. 2571 


lent, but that he is ſo, as much more 
perfectly than any other being as his in- 
telligence is more perfect; or, that he is 
as much more under the influence of be- 
nevolence as he knows truth and right 
better. In reality; truth and right and 
goodneſs are himſelf; and the Scriptures 
aſſert what is more literally juſt than is 
commonly apprehended, when it tells us, 
that God is love.” The natures of hap- 
pineſs and miſery are ſuch, that a prefer- 
ence of one of them to the other muſt ariſe 
in every mind in proportion to the degree 
in which they are known. The natures 
of things have their foundation in the na- 
ture of the Deity. In him, therefore, 
every preference or affection that has its 
foundation in the natures of things muſt 
take place in its completeſt and higheſt 
degree; and, more particularly, the prin- 
ciple of rectitude muſt in him for this 
reaſon be ſovereign and perfect, and not 
uncertain, feeble, and precarious as in 
inferior beings.— In a word; ſince bene- 

iT: volence 


. the Goodneſs 


volence is a part of the idea of intelli- 


gence, it follows, with the plaineſt evi- 
dence, that the Supreme intelligence muſt 
be original and ſupreme benevolence ; or 


ſuch a benevolence as nothing can turn 


aſide, or deceive, or counteract. 
The ſuſpicion, therefore, that there 


may be principles in the Deity-which in- 
terfere with goodneſs and incline him to 
malevolence, is unreaſonable and ground- 


leſs. His nature is perfect and eternal 


reaſon; and in ſuch a nature there can 


be no tendencies which are not derived 


from reaſon; much leſs, any that claſh 
with reaſon. He is what he is neceſ- 
ſarily: But the ſame neceſſity cannot, 


without a contradiction, be ſuppoſed to 


be the ground of the approbation of 


begeficence,' and, at the ſame time, of 


| biaſſes inconſiſtent with i it. 


The "cauſes that lead us aſtray f from 
goodneſs are partial views, the 


pulſes of paſſion, defects of power, hs | 
private "intereſt, But he cannot be 


in- 


of Tal 23 


influenced by any of theſe cauſes of 


deviation. He is omniſcient; and, 


therefore, ſubject to no partial views. 
He 1s ſelF-exiſtent ; and, therefore, in- 


finitely removed from the poſſibility of 
all inſtinctive principles. He is Al- 
mighty; and, therefore, incapable of 
being diſappointed or controuled. He is 


independent and ſelf. ſufficient ; and, 


therefore, can have no intereſt ſepa- 
rate from that of the beings he has 
created, 25 


The argument I have now inſiſted on 
is, I believe, that to which men have 


always chiefly owed their belief of the 


goodneſs of the Deity. What moſt na- 
turally leads us to apply to him this attri- 


bute, ſeems to be our apprehenſion of 
excellence in it; or the diſcernment we 
have that it is right to communicate 
happineſs, and wrong to give pain. But 
I ſhould not be excufable, did I not turn 
your thoughts to another argument of the 

—_— utmoſt 
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utmoſt conſequence, | I mean, that taken 
from the effects of goodneſs which we ſee 


in the creation. 


Theſe two arguments united are, I 


think, when duly attended to, ſufficient 


to give us complete ſatisfaftion. 
Our reaſonings on this point, from the 


natures of things, are confirmed by obſer- 
vation and experience. When we conſult 


our own ideas (without attending to what 


takes place without us) we perceive a 
neceſſary union between infinite power, 


wiſdom, and goodneſs. Where there is 


infinite power, there muſt be infinite 
knowledge; and, ſince moral diſtinctions 
are (as I have ſaid) founded in truth, ; 


where there 1s infinite knowledge, there 


muſt be infinite goodneſs, —There can be 
nothing ſo encouraging and joyous as the, 
reflexion on this truth. But .the joy it 
gives is greatly increaſed by the additional 
reflexion, that there is the ſame union of 
theſe attributes in the conſtitution of the 
work, that we ſee in ther natures of things 


and 
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and find in our own ideas. The ſtate 6f 
the creation actually correſponds to what, 
in this inſtance, reaſon, independently of 
experience, teaches us to believe of the 
firſt cauſe. Wherever we ſee power and 
{kill diſplayed, we alſo ſee goodneſs difſ- 
played. Wherever we ſee deſign, we ſee _ 
it to be not only w/e deſign, but kind 
deſign. The primary tendency of all the 
laws of nature with which we are ac- 
quainted 1 1s to happineſs and enjoyment. 
The fruits of benevolence are ſcattered 
through the world ; and, therefore, the 
Maker muſt be benevolent. An univerſe 
fo harmonious and fair, ſo orderly and 
beautiful, and ſo peopled with numberleſs 
varieties of living beings all rejoicing 
in exiſtence, all liberally provided for, 
and enjoying bleſſings ſuitable to their 
| natures and ſituations,—Such an univerſe 
could never proceed from an evil or ſelfiſh 
or malicious being,—Every new object 
we meet with, every new diſcovery we 
111 and every ſtep we advance in the 
2 Eknow- 
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knowledge of God's works, affords us new 


_ reaſons for admiring the glory of his per- 


fections, and for adoring and praifing 
him, 

But 1 am ſenſible it will be objected 
here,—ls there not evil in the world as 
well as good ? And how can this be ac- 
counted for, if the Author of the world 
18 perfectly good? Would he not, had 


this been true, have excluded from the 
creation every groan and pang ?—Theſe 


are enquiries which offer themſelves na- 
turally to every perſon in thinking on 
this ſubject. Were I to attempt making 
as particular a reply to them as their 
importance deſerves, I ſhould go much 
beyond the limits which I have preſcribed 
to myſelf. I am in hopes, however, that 
you will think the following brief obſer- 
vations ſufficient. 

_ Firſt, It ſhould be remembered, that 
the evil which there is in the world is 


oyerbalanced by good. We ſhould, in this 


caſe, Judge of the intention of the Deity 


of God. 277 
by what prevails in his works; and this, 


without doubt, is happineſs. Though 
we often ſee many individuals ſuffering 


pain, and ſometimes groaning under heavy 


calamities, yet this is by no means the ge- 


 zeral ſtate of the world. All the tribes of 
animals about us were plainly made for 


happineſs; and their natural and ordinary 
ſtate is a ſtate of health and ſome degree 
of enjoyment. Pain and diſtreſs are out 
of the common courſe of nature; and this 
cauſes them to be over- rated and magni- 
fied whenever they happen. One bad fit 
of illneſs is remembered and talked of 
during life, though compenſated ſo far as 
to be almoſt annihilated, by many years of 
health and eaſe and comfort.— Indeed, 1 
believe the exceſs of enjoyment above ab- 
ſolute miſery, in the exiſtence of all living 


creatures, is much greater than we are 


willing to allow; and the latter, could 


we compare it fairly with the former and 


judge of it properly, would appear no 
more to us than the ſhades are in a” fine 
T 3 pan, 
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Fre, or the diſe6rds in a grand coy; 
cert. | 

But ſecondly. It ſhould be confided 
that a great part of the evil in the world 
appears plainly to be the neceſſary means 
of good, and to be intended for this pur- 
poſe. The former obſer vation would be 
alone ſufficient to vindicate God's good- 
neſs 1 in the permiſſion of evil; for it is 
extremely unreaſonable to imagine, that 
every being ought, during its whole ex- 
iſtence, to be exempted from every degree 
of pain. What goodneſs requires is the 
production of happineſs ; and this is 
equally produced whether the happineſs 
of a being is ſo much enjoyment unmixed 
with pain, or the ſame degree of enjoy- 
| ment conſiſting of a clear exceſs of plea- 
ſure above pain. But we need not reſt in 
this obſervation. The pains mixed with 
the enjoyments of beings are neceſſary to 
thoſe enjoyments. T hey appear to be 
deſigned, not for their own ſakes, but 
ere for the ſake of ſome good connected 
with 


with them, or of ſome particular benefit 
to the beings who ſuffer them. The pains 
of hunger, for inſtance, are neceſſary to put 
us upon taking food. The pains, ocea- 
ſioned by a wound or by diſeaſes, are 


neceſſary to engage us to take proper care 
of our bodies; and, without ſuch pains, 


we ſhould ſo far neglect ourſelves, as to 
be in danger of periſhing by every malady 
that ſeized us, and by every accident we 
met with. In like manner; the pains of 
ſelf-reproach and remorſe are neceſſary to 
reſtrain us from wickedneſs, and to keep 
us in the path of virtue and duty.—In 
theſe, and numberleſs other inſtances, our 
pains are ſalutary and kindly intended. 
They are remedies for evil, and preſerva- 
tives from danger and miſer y; and, there- 


fore, inſtead of furniſhing an argument 


againſt God's goodneſs, they are as much 
proofs of it as any of our pleaſures, 
In connexion with this I muſt mention 


to you, that many of the evils we com- 


row of are effects of regulations and 
"20 4 0 eſtabliſh 
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neceſſary to produce the greateſt happineſs. 
ite i is abſolutely neceſſary, that the af- 
fairs of the univerſe ſhould be governed 
by general laws, operating uniformly and 
invariably in given circumſtances, Were 
not this the conſtitution of nature,, there 
would ber no ſuch thing as a regular courſe. 
of nature; 1 no one would know what to 
expect from any thing he did; and there 
could be no prudence, no foreſight, no 
room for the exerciſe of any of the active 


powers of beings. But, at the ſame time, 


it is obvious, that the conſequence. of ſuch 


E conſtitution muſt be, i in ſome inſtances, 
pains and ſufferings. The conſequence, , 


for inſtance, of the univerſa] operation of 


the law of gravitation muſt be ſometimes 


broken limbs and untimely deaths; But 
he that ſhould, for this reaſon, allow 


himſelf to wiſh there were no ſuch ol 10 
or that it were ſuſpended whenever. it 


might do any harm; would wiſh to 3 


He 1 whole frame of nature. unhinged, and! 


ths 
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the ſake of preyenting a few bad accidents. 


—To the ſame purpoſe, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that the ends of goodneſs require 


that there ſhould be in the univerſe crea- 
tures of all orders; and that there ſhould 
be a dependence of their ſtates on one 


the general happineſs deſtroyed, only 1 


another. For, without this, there would 8 


be no ſphere of agency for beings; no 
room for the exerciſe of benevolence by. 


doing good to our fellow- creatures; nor, 
conſequently, any poſſibility of the prac- 


tice of virtue in that inſtance of 1t which 


brings us neareſt to the perfection of the 


Deity. A variety, therefore, of orders f 


beings; a dependence of them on one | 


another; and, in general, imperfections 


and ſubordinations among them, and a | 


precariouſneſs of ſtate, are neceſſary to 


render that happineſs poſſible which con 


liſts in the exerciſe of the rational and 


ous, that from hence muſt ariſe a liable- 


neſs to calamities; and, in many cireum- 


ſtances, 


>» 


moral powers of beings. But it is obvi- 
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ſtances, the diſtreſs of individuals, or 
- ſometimes, perhaps, of a whole ſpectes, 
In ſhort. Exclade from the world that 
Liberty which we often ſee ſo dreadfully 
abuſed: Exclude from it all wants and 
| ſubordinations and dangers and lofles : 
- Set all beings on a level, and emancipate 
them entirely from the influence of one 
another's agency; and you will leave no 
creature any thing to do. You will lay 
the whole rational creation aſleep, and 
exclude from it all that happineſs which 
is moſt worth producing. 
Theſe obſervations are, in my opinion, 
. aſatisfadtory anſwer to the objection Tam 
conſidering. It appears that the evil we 
fee is inconſiderable compared with the 
+ good; and that it may be the neceſſary 
- conſequence of a conſtitution formed, in 
the beſt manner, to produce the greateſt 
| happineſs. Notwithſtanding all the abate» 
ments to be made on account of the uns 
eaſineſſes and troubles in the world, a juſt 
eſtimate of its ſtate will convince us, that 
it 
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it is an effect of inconceivable goodneſs. 
In order to make it anſwer to the notion 
of malevolence in its author, it is, in 


truth, neceſſary to reverſe it in almoft 


every inſtance.— I wiſh I could here re- 


preſent to you properly, what you might 


have expected would have been the ſtate 


| of the world, had miſery been the na | 


intention of the Deity. 


Ev1L would, in this caſe, have rind 


to be the aim of nature in all its appoint- 
ments; and Goop, we ſhould have found 
(as we do evil now) to be always the 
conſequence of either ſome regulation for 
producing general miſery, or of ſome 


unnatural violence and perverſion.—All 
deſign in the frame of nature we ſhould 


have ſeen to be cruel defign ; and all that 
wiſdom of God in his works which we 


now admire and adore, we ſhould have 
_ dreaded and curſed as a contrivance to 


extend diſtreſs, and to render pain more 
pungent and permanent. The ordinary 
ſtate of every being we ſhould have found 
0 „ e 
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Every taſte would have been a bitter; and 
every found a ſcream. Our imaginations 
would have preſented nothing but fright- 
ful ſpectres to us. Our thoughts would 
have 
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In! 


to be (not a ſtate of eaſe and enjoyment) 
but of trouble, dejection, and anguiſh. 
The lower animals, and all manimate 
nature, inftead of being made to miniſter 
to our delight and accommodation, would 
] have been made to annoy and harraſs us. 


The bee would have been without her 
honey, and the roſe without its fragrance, 


The fields would have wanted their chear- 
ful green and gay flowers. The fire 


would have ſcorched without warming us. 


* he light of day would have dazzled 
without chearing us. Every breath of 
air would have eut us like the point of a 
ſword. The appetites and ſenſes would 
have been the inſtruments of torture, and 
never of pleaſure to us, except When 
tärned out of their common courſe by 


1 


incidental cauſes. E Lvery touch would 
have felt like the rubbing of a wound. 
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have been the ſeat of a deep and conſtant 


melancholy | and our reaſon would have 
ſerved only to ſhew us our wretchedneſs. 
—What we now call gratification would | 
have been nothing but a relaxation of 
torment”; and we ſhould have been driven 
to the offices neceſlary for ſclf-preſerva- 
tion, byan increaſe of ſufferin gs occaſioned 
by neglecting them. Or if, at any time. 
any feelings of delight were granted us; 
they would have been (as the paroxiſms 
of pain are at preſent) tranſient and rare, 25 
and intended only to ſet a keener edge on 
miſery by giving a taſte of its contrary.— 8 


In the preſent ſtate of the world our pains, 
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when they become extreme, ſoon make 
an end of either themſelves or us: But, 
in the ſtate of things I am imagining, 
there would have been no ſuch aervithl 
appointment; for our bodies, probably, 
would have been ſo made as to be capable 
of bearing the ſevereſt pains; and, at the 
lame time, we might have been. deterred . 


from 
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from' ſelf-violence by knowing, that the 
conſequence of haſtening death would be 
getting ſooner into a ſtate of miſery till 
more dreadful, and which ſhould NEVER 
come to an end. f. [229.89 
But it is vigh time to hops: 1 views | 
you-muſt hear with horror this repreſen- 
tation. Such, however, be aſſured, and 
infinitely worſe than I can paint, would 
have been the condition of the world had 
it been made for mifery. The real ſtate 
of it is, I have ſhewn, totally different; 
and from hence it is impoſſible not to con- 
clude that the Maker of it is benevolent. 
We may then rejoice in our exiſtence. 
We may look up to heaven with triumph. 
Verily, God is good. This is the dic- 
tate of reaſon. This is the votes of 5 oy 
nature. 9 5 
I have much more to 0 on this ſub- 
ject; and I ſhould now: go on to make ſome 
farther: obſervations in order to aſſiſt you 
in forming juſt ideas of God's goodneſs. 
0 But 


of God. =. 


But theſe obſervations, together with a 
general recital of the effects of God's 
goodneſs and the practical improvement 
of it, ſhall be reſerved for another diſ- 


_ courſe, 


8 E R- 


SERMON IX. 


or THE GOODNESS OF GOD. 


Ps A L NS xxxiv. . 


0 taſte apd ſee that the Lord is 1. BI " 
| fed is the man that truſteth in him. 


N a former diſcourſe from theſe words, 
4 I endeavoured to explain and prove to 
you the goodneſs of God. I then inſiſted, 
among other arguments, on the traces of 
goodneſs, as well as of wiſdom, which 
we ſee in the works of God. Happineſs, 
I obſerved, prevails in nature; and all 
that we know of its conſtitution and laws 
ſhews, that the power which gave birth 
U — 10 
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to it, and which preſides 1 in it, is bene: 
volent. 1 
There is one objection to this argu- 
ment which I will juſt take notice of, 
before I proceed to what I principally 
intend at this time.—It may occur to 
ſome © that, ſince what we fee of nature 
is comparatively nothing, it cannot 
«* afford ſufficient ground for any certain 
“ concluſion. A malevolent being may 
te ſometimes be the cauſe of happineſs, as 
et a benevolent being may of ſufferings, 
« A fingle act cannot be enough to give 
ea proof of the character of an agent, 
* otherwiſe totally unknown to us. From 
* what takes place in a point and a m- 
© ment, no judgment can be formed of 
hat takes place untuerſally and. eters 
ec * | 9 

In anſwer to this objection, 1 would 
deſire you to conſider, 

Firſt; That, in all caſes, it is moſt 
| dene to judge of what we do ut 
know by what we do know, We are 

ED: ſure, 
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ſure, that happineſs prevails in all that 


we ſee of nature; and however little that 
is, it affords a fair preſumption that 
happineſs prevails likewiſe in the reſt of 
nature. 


But ſecondly, This exidence from fa& 
is confirmed by arguments, taken from 
the reaſons of things and the nature of the 
firſt cauſe, as repreſented in my former 


diſcourſe : And, however unſatisfactory 


this evidence might otherwiſe have been, 
it amounts, when taken in this con- 
nexion, to one of the ſtrongeſt proofs, 
But 5 


dence, even when taken by itſelf, is in a 
high degree ſatisfactory, and that the ob- 
jection J have ſtated has no tendency to 
leſſen its weight. The following obſer- 
vation will, I think, ſhew this —What- 


ever the character of the Deity may be, 
his works muſt, upon the whole, correſpond 


to it. Particular exceptions to this cor- 
U2 reſpondence 


Thirdly, The truth is, that this evi- 
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reſpondence may poſlibly take place at 
particular times in particular diſtricts; 

but they muſt, without doubt, be ſingu- 
lar and extraordinary. If miſery, there- | 
fore, is the end of the Deity, there muſt 
have been the greateſt chance againſt our 
being caſt into that part of the creation 
in which miſery is nt prevalent. And this 
chance! is the ſame whether the creation 
be more or leſs extenſive.— For this rea- 


ſon, I cannot help reckoning the 1 impro- 


bability almoſt infinite, of our happening 
to have been brought into exiſtence in 
that period of duration and diſtrict of the 
univerſe in which goodneſs | 1s diſplayed, 

if, indeed, goodneſs is not the character 
of the Deity, —This conſideration, added 
to the other arguments on which I have 
inſiſted, make my thoughts ſo eaſy on 
this moſt intereſting queſtion, that I can 
ſcarcely with for more ſatisfaction. 


1 will now requeſt leave to add a few 
obſervations to guard you againſt miſ- 
ap- 
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apprehenſions of God's goodneſs, after 
which I will proceed to an account of 
ſome of the principal effects of it, and 
the influence which the belief of it 
ought to have on our tempers and prac- 
tiſes. 
Ihave already obſerved, that the good- 
neſs of God is not to be conſidered as a 
propenſity in him of which no account 
can be given, and which produces its 
effects neceſſarily. On the contrary; I 
have ſhewn, that it is implied in 
the perfect intelligence of the Deity ; 
and that it is to be conſidered as under 
the direction of reaſon, and as always 
operating, though certainly, yet freely. 
It follows from hence, that we ſhould 
conſider it as a holy and juſt goodneſs. 
This obſervation appears to me of parti- 
cular importance, If it is not remem- 
-bered, we ſhall be in danger of entertain- 
ing very groundleſs expectations from this 
attribute. | God's goodneſs, when moral 
agents are conſidered as the objects of it, 
12 18 
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is not a diſpoſition to make all happy in- 
diſcriminately at any rate and by any 
means. Were this true, it would not be 
an excellence becoming the dignity and 
wiſdom of a Being perfectly reaſonable. 
—On the contrary ; it is a diſpoſition to 
make the upright and worthy happy, pre- 
| ferably to others. It is a principle which, 
in all its exertions, is directed by a re- 
gard to rectitude, and an averſion to 
moral evil. The end 1 indeed, 
happineſs. But it is the righreft happi- 
neſs. It is happineſs enjoyed! m the 7 
tiſe of virtue. - 15 
In connexion with this, I would ob- 
ſerve that our expectations from God's 
| goodneſs ſhould be regulated by what we 
ſee to be the eſtabliſhed order of nature. 
7 his, in all caſes, is the beſt guide of our 
expectations and reaſonings. —We are, : 
in the higheſt degree, incompetent judges 
of the method in which Divine gooqneſs 
ought to purſue its end, and it is Pre⸗ 
ſumptuons : and fooliſh to lay a ſtreſs, in 
this 
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this caſe, on any theories that we can 
form. We are no leſs unqualified for 
governing worlds than we are for making 
them; and yet this! is what, in our vain 
imaginations, we are continually doing. 
Let us ſtudy to acquire a Juſter ſenſe af 
our own inſufficiency ; and learn to ſub- 
mit our underſtandings to that Supreme 
intelligence which includes in it Supreme 
benevolence, and which, we may aſſure 
ourſelves, will conduct all events in the 
beſt ways to the beſt iſſues.—If we will 
judge by what lies before us, we muſt be 
ſatisfied, that the plan of the Divine go- 
vernment is to make the happineſs of 
reaſonable beings to depend on their own 
endeavours; and alſo, within certain 
limits, on the agency and benevolence of 
their fellow-beings. The chief bleſſings 
of exiſtence do not fall to our ſhare of 
courſe, without any ſollicitude of our 
own, They are offered to our acquiſition, 
not our acceptance; and the condition of 
our baving them, is our earning them by 
— 


l 
1 
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the Sterile of the powers given u us. Our 
| fellow- creatures, likewiſe, are often the 
conveyers of them; and tbeir voluntary 
inſtrumentality is, in numberleſs in- 
ſtances, made to be not only the channel 
by which they are communicated, but the 
condition on which they are granted.— 
There is no part of the conſtitution of 
nature that deſeryes more of our attention 
than this. Objections to it are apt to riſe 
within us, and we may be ready to aſk— 
a Why does the Deity ſeem to grudge 
* us' bliſs by ſuſpending it on ſuch con- 
et ditions, and making it ſo precarious ?” 
But, in reality, it is an inſtance of per- 
fect wiſdom. The natures of things 
render this method of treating moral 
agents neceſſary; and it is the method of 
treating them which muſt in the end 
produce the greateſt good. I haye ob- 
ſerved this in my former diſcourſe*; and, 
"Our will fay 1 no more of it now. 
e eee | 1 


1 See, likewiſe, tl the fifth « of theſe diſcourſes, page 
161, &c. | 


„„ 


Again; I would caution you againſt 
expecting, that this attribute ſhould, 22 
every fingle 8 produce the greateſt 
poſſible effect. If we ſee that happineſs 


is intended and goodneſs diſplayed in the 
frame of the world, we ſhould be ſatisfied. 
To complain becauſe more happineſs has 
not been produced, and more goodneſs 
diſplayed, would be very unreaſonable. 


It would be eomplaining on a ground not 


poſſible to be removed; and giving way 
to a diſpoſition not poſlible to be ſatisfied: 


For, were the quantity of happineſs pro- 


duced ever ſo great, there would be ſtill | 


room for more happineſs. Had there been 


neveraſigh, a pang or a groan on this earth, 


we might have imagined that there ſhould 
have been higher pleafures enjoyed by its 


inhabitants; or, at leaſt, that it ſhould 


have been beſet ſtocked and made larger. 


Had we been happy to the utmoſt extent 
of our capacities, we might have thought 
that we ſhould have had greater capa- 


kities; and had we been ANGELs, we 


might 
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might have thought that we ſhould have 
been  arcu-AnGELs.—Away then with 


all ſuch complaints. If we ſee God to be 
good, let us not aſk, why he is not bet- 
ter? If we feel that he has made us happy, 
let us not be ſo ungrateful as to murmur 


by. no means judges in what degree it 
ought to be produced in particular in- 


ſtances. The goodneſs of God, like all 


his other attributes, muſt, in many re- 


ſpects, be incomprehenſible to us. We 
do not know (as I have already intimated) 
what meaſures are beſt to be purſued, or 
what laws are beſt to be eſtabliſned, in 

order to gain its ends moſt · effectually and 
completely. General regulations may be 

neceſſary which may ſometimes produce 
great calamities; and executions of juſtice 


may be proper which may appear to us 
ſevere. Let us never forget our own 1g- 


norance. There is no topick from which 


Wo 


becauſe he has not made us happier. —lIt'is | 
probable that, upon the whole, an infinite 
ſum of happineſs is produced; but wWe are 


F God. | 


we are apt to argue more wantonly than 
from God's goodneſs. It would be ftrange, 
indeed, if we could diſcover how the 
affairs of the world ought to be admini- 
ſtered; or if beings, with our narrow 
views, were to meet with no difficulties 1n 
contemplating the meaſures taken by In- 
finite Wiſdom to bring about inte 
happineſs. 
Again ; we muſt conceive of the awe 
neſs of God as impartial and univerſal, 
It does not arbitrarily diſtinguiſh ſome 
from others, without regarding reaſon and 
_ fitneſs. It has no favourites, except ſuch 
moral agents as beſt practiſe righteouſneſs. 
It flows in numberteſs ſtreams to all 
living beings, according to their different 
capacities. It has produced innumerable 
worlds which it continually ſupports and 
maintains. It ſhines through all nature. 
It embraces and bleſſes the whole cre» 
ation, 
Obes; It n and ever- 
laſting. It can never fail or change. It 
g has 
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has exiſted from eternity, and it will con- 
tinue to eternity; ſtill flowing, and yet 
never exhauſted; ſtill giving, and yet 
having infinitely more to give; the ſpring 
of all other goodneſs, and the cauſe of all 
order, j Joy, and perfection. 


But theſe obſervations anticipate the 
account which I have propoſed to give of 
ſome of the chief effects of Divine good- 
neſs. This repreſentation muſt be brief 
and extremely defective; but it will an- 
ſwer my intention , ſhould it be the means 
of leading you, for a few moments, to at» 
tend a little more cloſely to this ſubject; 
and to join with me in endeavouring to 
awaken our gratitude to the Deity, by 
recollecting carefully, on this occaſion, 
what it is we owe to him. 
A proſpett here offers itſelf to us Fs 
moſt delightful. —All nature repleniſhed 
with the effects of uncreated and evexlaſt- 
ing goodneſs! An univerſe boundleſs i in 
extent, and to which all that we can 
imaging 
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imagine is nothing, built on purpoſe to 
be the ſeat of bliſs! Myriads of ſtarry. 
worlds, and countleſs. hoſts of hving 
beings, brought forth by one munificent 
Parent to partake of his bounty; all de- 
pendent on his providence, ſupported by 
his power, and provided for by his care 
and love! With what admiration muſt 
we reflect on the wiſe and good order of 
that ſyſtem | to which we belong ? How 
does it declare, as far as we can carry our 
views, the benevolence of its Omnipotent 
Maker? Every region of this earth we ſee 
: abounding with inhabitants; and ſo over- 
flowing is Divine goodneſs 1 in this part of 
nature, that it has brought into exiſtence 
every different kind and form of animal 
life that we can conceive to be poſſible. 
There is no chaſm in the chain of being 
from reaſoning man down to the inani- 
mate vegetable. Every rivulet, every leaf, 
and almoſt every atom of matter about 
us 18 peopled. What then muſt we think 
of the ſurrounding planets ? Are not 
; they 
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they alſo ſtocked with a like variety of 
happy inhabitants? If on. this earth the 
Parent of all has been fo munificent, 
what nobler ſcenes of being and bliſs, may 
we ſuppoſe to be exhibited in the remoter 
_ diſtricts of the creation ?—But let us con. 
fine our thoughts to thoſe objects which 
are moſt near and familiar to us. 

It has been juſt obſerved, that every 
region of the earth abounds with inhabi. 
tants, and that no order of beings below 
man ſeems here to have been left unpro- 
duced. The ſea and the rivers are ſtored 
with numberleſs tribes of creatures, who 
have organs adapted to their reſpective 
exigencies and places of reſidence. The 
dry land is appropriated to other orders 
of beings, who have alſo the beſt proviſion 
made for their ſubſiſtence and preſerva- 
tion. The air, likewiſe, has its proper 
animals of various kinds that cut their 
way through 1t, and are furniſhed with 
ſaitable powers and faculties, All theſs 
diſcover ſigns of happineſs, They diſs 
play 
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play the exuberant goodneſs of their 


Maker. He maketh his ſun to thine upon 


them; and continually feeds, protects, 
and cheriſhes them. He fendeth the ſprings 
into the valleys which run among the bills. 
By them the fowls of heaven have their habi- 
fation which fing among the branches. He 
_ cauſes the graſs to grow for cattle, and herbs 
for the (ſervice of man. He maketh the 
darkneſs and it is night, wherein all the 


beafts of the foreſt: do creep forth. The young 


lions roar after their prey, and af their 
meat of God. The ſun ariſeth ; they gather 


themſeFves together, and he down in their 
dens. The earth is full of his riches. So is 
the great and wide ſea, wherein are crea- 
tures innumerable. Theſe all wait upon him. 
That which be giveth them, they gather. He 


openeth bis hand, and they are — wit 


good. Pf. civ. 
But let us fix our 3 particularly 


on Max. — The ſlighteſt examination will 
convince us, that we are indeed wonder - 
ful inſtances of the goodneſs of our Maker. 

| Every 
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Every circumſtance of our ſituation, and 
every power of our minds affords us ſome 
proof of this. By the various degrees of 
_ enjoyment ariſing from the ſenſes and ap- 
petites of the lower part of our natures, 
we are enabled to conceive what the en- 
joyment is of the creatures below us. But 
we have many ſources of happineſs greatly 
ſaperior to any they poſſeſs. —We have 
powers of IMAGINATION, by which we are 
rendered capable of the pleaſures. ariſing 
from the perception of harmony, order, 
and beauty. — We have MEMORY, by 
which we are able to recall and revive paſt 
ſcenes and enjoyments. We have a capa- 
city of looking forward to futurity ; and 
thus of guarding againſt expected evils, 
and of alleviating preſent-inconveniences 
by the anticipations of nope.—We have 
LANGUAGE, by which we can make 
known'our thoughts to one another, and 
enjoy the benefits of ſocial intercourſe and 
communication.—We have PUBLIC Ar- 
FECTIONS, Which prompt us to purſue 

- | the 
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the happineſs of our fellow- men, and 
furniſh us with the joys flowing from love 
and ſympathy; from friendſhip, genero- 
ſity, and mutual kindneſs.— We have 
REASON, by which we can inveſtigate 
truth, ſee the hand that-formed us, con- 
template his works, and cauſe all nature 
about us and every inferior order of 
beings to contribute to our defence and 
comfort. —We have LIBERTY and con- 
SCIENCE, by which we can perceive the 
eternal differences of moral good and 
evil ; and, by conforming our actions to 
them, procure the inexpreſſible ſatisfac- 
tion ariſing from ſelf-applauſe, the con- 
ſciouſneſs of imitating the Deity, and the 
hope of his approbation and favour. 
"Theſe are ſome of the diſtinguiſhing 
privileges which place us at the head of 
this world, and lay the foundation 
of our peculiar happineſs.— It is true, 
each of them may, through our folly, 
become the cauſe of evil to us. But 
ſuch evils muſt not be charged on our 
Cb 
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Maker. The ene we bring bros 
ourſelves by miſconduct, it would be 


wicked to impute to him. Our crimes are 


no part of his conſtitution. The powers 
with which we are endowed were deſigned 


to be advantages to us, though we often 
turn them into occaſions of miſchief. 
Liberty, language, and reaſon are the 


greateſt bleſſings, though they often pro- 


duce, in conſequence of our perverſeneſs, 
diſtreſſes and calamities. 
learn to judge of every gift and appoint- 


ment of the Deity by its eſſential tenden. 


cies and general effects, and not by any 


mcidental conſequences ariſing from them. 
—Who can doubt but that fire, air, and 
water, are unſpeakable benefits, though 
ſometimes they break out into conflagra- 
tions, deluges, and hurricanes ? — In 
truth, we may read the goodneſs of the 


Creator in the evils as well as the bleflings 
of life. Theſe evils are either kind pro- 


viſions againſt greater evils; or the reſult 


of laws waer, to the being of the 


world, 


We fhould 
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world, and uſeful in theis defien. and 
operation.—I made this obſervation in my 
laſt diſcourſe, and endeavoured to explain 

and illuſtrate it. It is an obſervation on 
which great ſtreſs has. been juſtly laid by 
all the beſt writers on this ſubject. 

The tr agical events in human life pro- 
duced by ungoverned paſſions, by the 
abuſe of reaſon, and other cauſes, are, 
without doubt, very ſhocking, But I 
ſeldom feel myſelf moved by them to 
queſtion the goodneſs of God. What 
makes ſuch events impreſs us ſo much is, 
their being out of the ordinary courſe of 
things. We generally ſee that they take 
their riſe from a wiſe and kind conſtitu- 
tion ; and if, in any inſtance, we cannot 
ſee this, they are only ſingle facts ſtanding 
in oppoſition to millions.—Look at that 
man who has ruined his fortune and 
broken his health by his vices. Can you 
be diſpoſed to cenſure the Creator on his 
account? Or would you have had him 
make the world in ſuch a manner as that 

X 2 wicked- 
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| wickedneſs ſhould have gone unreſtrained 
and unpuniſhed ?—Had this been done, 
you would indeed have had * to doubt 


— 
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his goodneſs. 
Look at another perſon who is now 
curſing his exiſtence under the miſery of a 
diſordered imagination, and the deſpair 
and horrors of a deep melancholy. Vo 
cannot but view him with compaſſion, 
and think his caſe ſhocking. But conſider | 
that 1 it is not likely you can de better than 
| the Being who gave you your compaſſion.” 
Conſider, likewiſe, that perhaps this per- 
fo n has, in former life, enjoyed more 
=: happineſs t than is equivalent to his preſent 
ſufferings ; and that, in future life, he 
may again be happy, and find reaſon to 
be thankful for what he now endures. 
Suppoſe, however, the worſt. His caſe is 
plainly ſingular. Had God intended 
miſery, we ſhould all of us have been fuch 
wretched beings. 
Butt to return to the account I was at- 
tempting to give you of the effects of 
God's goodneſs to us. 


It 


It was God that raiſed us out of no- 
thing, and brought us forth to enjoy the 
light of life, and to view this glorious 
theatre of nature. To him we owe theſe 
thoughts that wander through eternity ; 
and thoſe high faculties by which we 


claim kindred with angels, and which 


qualify us for acting by the ſame rule 
with him, and for loving, ſerving, and 
adoring him. — It is he that continually 
preſerves and maintains us: Without 


him we cannot ſubſiſt one moment. 
Every breath we draw; every ſtep we take; 
every thought we think depends entirely 


upon him. Every place we are in, and 
every inſtant of our duration is crouded 
with his mercies. It is his raiment 


cloaths us, and his food that nouriſhes 


us. It is he that ſhelters us in our houſes, 
refreſhes us in ſleep, watches over us in 
danger, and defends us againſt the evils 
to which we are expoſed. It is he that 
ſupplies our returning wants, that chears 
our hearts among our friends, and that 
| X 3 delights 
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delights us in every agreeable object and 
ſcene. From him we derive every grati- 


| fication which we receive by our ſenſes ; 
| every. benefit we owe to out fellow-crea- 


tures; every hope that expands out 


breaſts; and every convenience which 


renders our lives comfortable. There is, 


in ſhort, no advantage which we can pro- 


eure for ourſelves, no joy that ſprings up 


In our hearts, no bleſſing that crowns our 


exiſtence, which does not come from him 
the Giver of every good and perfect gift. 


—He takes care of us at thoſe ſeaſons 
when we are incapable of taking any care 


of ourſelves, He diſpenſes bleſſings to us 


when we cannot reflect whence they come; 
and, in numberleſs inſtances, goes before 
our wiſhes, and prevents us with his be- 


nefits.—He follows, with his goodneſs, 
even the wicked and undeſerving. The 
moſt inexcuſable ingratitude cannot eaſily 
divert its courſe. His hand upholds and 
conducts us when we are ſo blind and in- 
fenſible a: as not to acknowledge it. Hg 

: Ea 
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promotes the happineſs of thoſe baſe 
people who can ſpend their days without 
addreſſing any acts of homage to him, or 
ever thinking of worſhipping and thank- 
ing him. He does good to the evil and un- 
thankful, and Jend his rain on 1 the juſt and 
the unjuſt, Mat. v. 45. 
Above all things ; he has bleſt us with 
the Goſpel, and ſent Jeſus Chriſt to ſave ; 
us. This was an inſtance of goodneſs to 
ſinful creatures which exceeds all our com- | 
prehenfion. — When mankind had cor- = 
rupted their ways, and loſt the know- 11 
ledge of the one true God, Jeſus Chriſt ö ll 
deſcended from heaven to call them back | il 
to their duty, a and to redeem them from all __ 
iniquity. 7. his i is love, the Scriptures tell I 
us, not that we loved God, but that be loved ll | 
Us, and ſent his Son to be the propitiation | | 
for our ſins.— In conſequence of that fall, | 
er degradation of man, related in the il 
book of Geneſis, and referred to through- 
out all the ſubſequent parts of the Bible, 
we had loſt immortality, and became 1 
3 ſubject Il 
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ſubject to that evil of death which we 
have all of us in proſpect. And it isimpoſ. 
ſible to ſay what this would have been to 
us, had not Infinite Goodneſs provided 
for us a Saviour who, by giving himſelf 
up to death, has delivered us from death, 
reſtored us to our forfeited happineſs, 
and laid a foundation for the exerciſe of 
full favour to all true penitents. By 
giving us Chriſt, God has, indeed, given 
us every thing neceſſary to raiſe us to the . 
higheſt dignity and glory the cleareſt 
light the beſt account of our duty the 
ſtrongeſt motives to ri ight practice great 
and precious promiſes—and, particularly, 
the promiſe of a reſurrection from death 
to a new life of endleſs bliſs, in that fu- 
ture kingdom « of Jeſus Chriſt, into which 
will be gathered all the victuous and wor: 
thy among mankind. 
Such are the effects of the goodneſs 9 
God to us; ſuch the bleſſings we owe ta 
him.—I muſt add, that our ſenſe of theſe 
bleſſings will be rendered more intenſe, 


if 
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f we can reflect that we have duly im- 


proved them, and been led by them to } | 
true piety and righteouſneſs. To this [| 
important end he conduéts us by erer, 


proper method ; urging us by his autho- 
rity ; inviting us by his promiſes ; admo- 
niſhing us by the remonſtrances of mini- 
ſters and friends; aſſiſting us by his grace; 
and ſparing us from year to year with 
much patience and long-ſuffering. And 
when, in conſequence of theſe advantages, 
we have been engaged to reſolve upon 
amendment, and to begin a life of virtue, 
he continues his grace and influence to 
carry us on in our courſe, and to promote 5 
our endeavours after conſtant improve- 


ment, till we are taken out of this world | j | 

to receive our reward.—But what will 1 J| 
this reward be? What is the happi- . F 
neſs reſerved for all the upright and vir- 5 1 

- 1 


tuous ?—No language can deſcribe this. 
No imagination is capable of conceiving | 
Jt. Be glad in the Lord, ye i gbtecus; ; and | þ 
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hut for joy, all ye who are ide in 
heart. All have reaſon to be thankful for 


exiſtence ; but you have reaſon for exul- 


tation and triumph. Your happineſs 


will never come to an end. It is to be 
renewed: in brighter regions, and there 
to go on increaſing to all eternity. While 
you continue in this world the preſence 


of God is always with you, and nothing 


amiſs can happen to you. And when you 
have finiſhed your courſe here, you will 
be taken to that world where all tears will 
be wiped away from your eyes ; where the 
hand of death ſhall never again reach you; 


where you ſhall join ſuperior beings, and 


be for ever improving under the eye and 
care of the Almighty,—This will be the 


finiſhing effect of God's goodneſs to man- 
kind; and to this iſſue of all preſent 


events no one of us can fail attaining 


who does not render himſelf unfit for it, 
and unworthy of it by vicious practices 


and habits. 


The practical! a of this ſub⸗ 


ject is yery obvious. ES 
Firſt, 
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Firſt, It has a tendency to fix our 
minds in a ſtate of tranquillity and ſatis- 
faction. Did blind fate, or fickle fortune, 
or a relentleſs tyrant govern all things, 
our condition would be deplorable. We 
could confider no object with pleaſure, 
and all about us would appear dark and 
deſolate. But we are infinitely happier. 
Perfect goodneſs is at the head of the 
world; and, therefore, all may be ex- 
pected to take place in it that the moſt 
benevolent mind can deſire. | 
Secondly ; It is obvious, that the good- 
neſs of God is the proper object of our 
warmeſt praiſes. We muſt be loſt in in- 
ſenſibility, if we can contemplate it with- 
out feeling ourſelves prompted to adora- 
tion and thankſgiving. What can engage 
dur gratitude and love, if original ang 
| ſovereign goodneſs will not? There is 
no property of our natures by which we 
are more diſtinguiſhed from the creatures 
below us, than the capacity of ſeeing and 
acknowledging God's goodneſs. How 


ſhocking | 
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ſhocking then are the characters af thoſe 
men who diſcover no ſenſe of it; and who 
(though they live by the Deity and depend 
every inſtant on his care) yet willingly 
forget him, and neglect all religious wor- 
ſhip? What can be more ſhameful ; or 
ſhew a heart more void of juſt feelings 
and ſentiments? Ingratitude 1s one of the 
baſeſt vices; and, certainly, ingratitude 
to the beſt of Beings cannot be leſs baſe 
than any other kind of ingratitude, On 
the contrary ; he ought to be the fr 
object of our gratitude, and a diſpoſition 
to acknowledge him in all our ways 
ought to be the governing principle 
within us Nothing beſtows more dig- 
nity on a character than an unaffected 
and ardent piety; nor is any thing more 
reaſonable and becoming. But how little 
of it do we ſee ?—I have Juſt faid, that the 
capacity of acknowledging the Deity is 
one of our chief diſtinctions from the 
lower animals; but multitudes about us 
chuſe to give up this diginctien. They 

can 
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can enjoy the bleſſings of life without lift- 
ing up their ſouls to the donor of them. 
They can think of the Being who is the 
cauſe of all joy and the fountain of all 
good without being kindled into devotion. 
| Thirdly; The goodneſs of God ſhews 
us the folly and baſeneſs of ſin. All moral 
evil is an abuſe of the love and diſobedi- 
ence to the authority of that Being who 
is always doing us good, and whoſe cha- 
racter comprehends in it every excellence 
which can be a reaſon for affection and 
veneration. It is ſlighting and offending 
our beſt Benefactor, and turning the very 
bleſſings we derive from him into inſtru- 
ments of oppoſition to him. Had we a 
juſt ingenuity of temper, nothing would 
have a ſtronger tendency to produce in us 
a deep contrition for our fins, than the 
reflexion, that by them we have counter- 
| ated and affronted perfect goodneſs; nor 
would any thing impreſs us more in fa- 
vour of virtue, than the conſideration that 
it is a concurrence with the views of In 


finite 
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finite Goodneſs, and that by it we pleaſs 
and obey our all-benevolent Parent and 
Preſerver, If we feel that we are not in; 
fluenced by conſiderations of this kind, 
we want one of the moſt proper ſprings 
of virtue, and we may be fure that our 
characters are ſadly defective. - 8057 5 
Farther. The goodneſs of God ought 
to be imitated by us. It cannot but be 
his will that we ſhould be merciful as he 
is merciful, and do good to one another 
as he does good to us all. It ſhould be 
our ambition to act thus; and, as far as 
poſſible, to employ our little power in the 
ſame manner that God employs his unli- 
mited power. No being can have a higher 
or nobler ambition.—W hat gives luſtre 
to all God's attributes is his goodneſs. 
This chiefly is the excellence makes 
him amiable. He has given us the power 
of acquiring ſome degree of the ſame ex- 
cellence. Let us not neglect or abuſe ſo 
tranſporting a privilege of our natures: 
Let us ſtrive to copy into our own hearts 
the 
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the benevolence of our Maker, by culti- 
vating in ourſelves every kind affection, 
and ſtudying to relieve the pains and to 

increaſe the happineſs of all about us. 

Thus ſhall we be his genuine offspring, 

and ſecure his particular favour and pro- 
tection. 

Laſtly. The l of God ſhould 
engage us to put our truſt in him. I am 
led particularly to obſerve this by the latter 
part of the verſe I have taken for my text 
—Ob ! taſte and ſee that the Lord is good. 
Bleſſed is the man that truſteth in him. — 
God made us to make us happy. He di- 
rects all events in the beſt manner, and 
for the beſt purpoſes. The whole crea- 
tion is his family, over which he is con- 
tinually watching. Innumerable beings 
are every moment brought forth by him 
to exiſt for ever the objects of his libera- 
lity. With what confidence ſhould we 
commit our whole exiſtence to this Being, 
and give up ourſelves to his diſpoſal ? 
How ſhould the reflexion that he reigns 
revive 
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revive our hearts, and diſſipate our anxs 
ieties? What may we not hope for from 
his boundleſs goodneſs ? How ſafe : are all 
our intereſts under his management — 
Let us, however, take care not to forget 
an obſervation which was made at the be- 
ginning of this diſcourſe. Let us remem- 
ber, that our expectations from God ought 
to be regulated by a regard to his JUSTICE. 
Though he loves his creatures, he muſt 
hate the wicked. Sin is the ſubverſion 
of that order, and an oppoſition to thoſe 
laws by which the world ſubſiſts; and, 
for this reaſon, even goodneſs requires 
that it ſhould be puniſhed, and that vir-. 
tue ſhould be made the univerſal ground 
and condition of happineſs. An ill man, 
therefore, can build no hopes on the good- 
neſs of God. To truſt in him at the ſame 
time that we counteract his will and live 
in guilt, would be a wretched folly and 

preſumption. Ys 
But to conclude the whole.—Let us, 
with one heart, give glory to God, and 
cele- 
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celebrate his praiſes, Let us -rejoice in 


his government, and never ſhrink from 


any thing our duty to him requires. Let 


us love him with all our ſouls and with 


all our ſtrength, and let our love to him 
ſhew itſelf by loving all his creatures. — 
His mercies are more than we can num- 
ber; and it is not poſſible for us to make 
him any adequate returns. — Oh fing unto 
the Lord a new ſong. (Pſal. ciii.) Sing unto 
the Lord all the earth. Sing unto the Lord. 


Bleſs bis name. Shew forth bis ſalvation from 


day to day. Give unto the Lord the glory 
due unto bis name. Say among the Heathen 
that the Lord reigneth.—Let the heavens 
rejoice, and the earth be glad. Let the fields 
be joyful, and all that is therein, For the 
Lord is good ; his mercy is from everlaſting, 


and his truth endureth to all generations — 


Bleſs the Lord ye his angels that excel in 
| firength. Bleſs the Lord all ye his hoſts ; 


ye miniſters of his that do his pleaſure. Bleſs 


the Lord all his works in all places of his 


* domi ni ons. 
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daminions.— Let the whole cr eation join in 


Tord, Oh! my foul. 
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OF THE RESURRECTION OF LAZARUS, 


Jon xi. 43, 44. 
And when be had thus ſpoken, be cried with 
24 loud voice, LAZARUS, COME FORTH. 
And be that was dead came forth bound 
Band and foot with grave-clothes. And 
his face was bound about with a napkin. 
Feſus ſays to them; Looſe bim, and let 
Vim ge. 


TY deſign from theſe works, is to 
IVI make a few obſervations on the 
_ miraculous fact related in them. This is 
one of the moſt remarkable of all our Sa- 


viour's miracles. It is related by the 
„ Apoſtle 


= 
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Apoſtle John with a ſimplicity of "ſtyle; 
and the main circumffances atteriditigiit 
are told with a minuteneſs, and, at the 
ſame time, à brevity; that camnot but im- 
preſs an unprejudiced mind. Had a per- 
ſon who. knew he was ene: 
gain belief to an impofition w nch he had 
been concerned in contriving, given Us 
this narrative, it would have been told in 
a very different manner. It would, pro- 
bably, have been drawn out to a greater 
length. No particular mention would 
have been made of times, places, and 
perſons; and ſome affected apologies and 
colourings would have been introduced to 
give it plauſibility, and to guard againſt 
objections. But, inſtead of this, we find 
it a narrative plain and artleſs in che 
higheſt degree, without a circumſtance 
that ſhews an attempt to give it any arels; 
or an expreſſion that betrays a deſign to 
furprize and deceive. In ſhort; the aſto- 
niſhing miracle which is the ſubject of 
this narrative, is told us exactly as we 
To — ſhould 
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1 


8 an honeſt but unlettered 


an, who had been. familiarized tox 11 

3 to relate a. fact of this kind, to 

which he was conſcious of led hen 
an eye and ear witneſ. 


It has been thought dne that he 


other/Evangeliſts have omitted td give us 
an account of this miracle. Several rea- 
ſons have been aſſigned for this omiſſion, 


which 1 will juſt mention to you. 


It ſhould be conſidered, enn of 
the Evangeliſts appear. to. haye aimed, at 


giving us a complete account of all our 
Saviour's miracles. It ſhould be conſi- 
dered farther, that this miracle was per- 


formed 1 in the interval of time, between 


our Saviour's going into the country be- 
yond Jordan, and his going up to his laſt 
paſſover; and that this was a; more pri- 


vate part of his miniſtry, concerning 
which. the other Evangeliſts have, ſa] 


little. But what deſerves moſt. to be at- | 


tended, to. is, that the Evangeliſts muſt 
have felt a particular delicacy with reſpect 
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on 2 rien in a family with which our 


Goſpel ul ut draft forty or fifty years abs 


berty to give an account of his reſan. 


rection. e 4190 


to the (publication wy miracle: 


Saviour was intimate And fecondly; 
becauſe Lazarus migitt be ſtilk living! 


at the rer es their Goſpels, 


u to great incemve- 
niences aby having his name mentioned as 
the! ſubje&- of ſuch à miracle. This 


however, was a waſon which cann 


ſuppoſed to have exiſted when — 


There was a tradition among the Fathers, 


eren thirty years after his 
reſtlibe@iont; and John did not write his 


terwards. Lazarus, therefore, moſt. pro 


bably was not then alive; and Johm, far 


muſt have been more at k. 


this re 


It ſeems proper farther to mention here, 
that st. John, as he wrote laſt, wrote 
alſo on purpoſe to give a ſupplement! to the 
other Goſpels, He had read theſe Gaſ- 

pels, 
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pels, and finding that ſome important 
particulars were omitted in them, and 
others not fully enough related, he como 
poſed his Goſpel to ſupply their defects. 


John's Goſpel will appear particularly 


iking when viewed in this light. Who- 
ever will compare it with the other Goſ- 
pels muſt find, that he is generally care - 
ful to avoid repeating accounts which the 
other Evangeliſts had given hefore him; 
and that the bulk of it is a relation of 
facts and inſtructions about which they 
haue been ſilent. The account I am, now 


ta conſider ãs one. inſtance. of this. Tho 
tate Gab fact it is given us more je- fully 


than, moſt of the accounts of Chriſt's 
other: miracles; and we cannot employ 
ourſelves more profitably than in conſi- 
dering i it. 


* Th Gti {i} 4 


What may be firſt ak. your, notice in 
this miracle, is the character of the per- 


ſan on whom, it, was performed. Our 


* Pl Saviour 


taral/for Martba and Maury, knowing/t | 


zes Reſurretlion of Lazarus. 


Saviour had a particular affection far hin- 
He calls him bis. Friend in che h ith venſe 


of this chapter; and the meſſage rhich 


was ſent him to acquaint him with ihis 
illneſs was, expreſſed in theſe words 


Fend, Bebold bim whom thou deveſt is hel. 


We may well believe, that aperſon who 
was thus diſtinguiſhed, muſt ithave bech 
endowed with ſome very amiable qualities. 


Jahn tells us farther; that he Hall 2 00 


ſiſters; whoſe names were Murba amd 


Mur; and that they lived together in a 
village called Bethany, within fifteen fur- 


Idngs of jeruſalem. When Lazarus was 
taken ill, our Saviour was at a conſider- 
able diſtance fr om Betbany.. It was n — 


particular affection he had for cheir bro- 
ther, to hope that he would exert thoſe mi- 
raculous powers by which he had cured 
others, in recovering this his friend. 


They; therefote, ſent to him to inform 


him of their brother's ſickneſs, hoping 


that he would ſoon come to them, and 


LA. 


give 
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give them relief. But, we are told, that; 


after receiving the meſſage; he ſtaid Mob. 
days in the place where he was. The 


reaſon of this delay was, that he choſe 
Lazarus ſhould die before he got to Be- 
tbany, becauſe he intended, for the fuller 


manifeſtation of his Divine Miſſion, to 


raiſe him from the dead. Had he been 
on the ſpot when Lazarus died, he would 


have ſuffered, perhaps, ſome. troubleſome 
impoxtunities; nor, I think, would it 


have laoked ſo well for him to have per- 
mitted Lazarus to die while he was with 


him, and after that to raiſe b from: She 
dead. 27 F 48 78 5 2.4 091 a, 5 
Secondiy; The 3 8 our 
Lord diſcovered on this occaſion is worth 


our notice. After ſtaying two days where 
he was when he received the account of 


Lazarus's ſickneſs, he told his diſciples 
that he was reſolved to go into Judea, 


and invited them to go with him, inform- 
ing them, at the fame time, of the death 
of Lazarus. The. words in which he 
- — 
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gave this information are a ſiittle e- 
markable. Ver. 11. Our friend Lagarus | 
Aeepeth, and T go to awake bim out of ſleep. 
He does not ſay, Lazarus is dad. That 
would have been too harſh. Nor does 
he ſay; I go to raiſe bim from: the dead, 
and thus to diſplay my great poser: A de- 
ceiver would, probably, have uſed ſome 
boaſting language of this kind. But he, 
woiding all oftentation, expreſſes himſelf 
in the gentleſt and ſimpleſt language, ſay 
that he was going towake him,” — Another 
circumſtance to the ſame purpoſe, is his 
ordering the ſtone to be removed from the 
mouth of the ſepulehre juſt before he or- 
dered Lazarus to come forth. He might, 
undoubtedly, have commanded the ſtonte 
to roll away of itfelf ; and, perhaps, a 
bold impoſtor would have been repreſent- 
ed as doing this. But our Lord did net 
multiply miractes ncedlefsly, or do any 
thing for the ſake only of ſhew and pa- 
rade.— Again; the manner in whieh he 
Sh. refers 
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refers this miracle to the will and power 
of God requires our attention. After the 
ſtone was taken away, he made, we are 


told, a ſolemn addreſs to God; and, lift. 
ing up his eyes, ſaid, Father, I'thank thee 
that that haſt beard me. This implies, that 
his ability to work this miracle was the 


_ eanſequence af his having prayed: for it. 


Deity, as che fountain of all 
His language was; The Father abo dr,oelli 


eee doth the works. ' I can of mint 
n ſelf do nothing. I came to ahbe will 


of bim that ann. 0 

Thirdly; We ſhould take notice in the 
account of this miracle, of the tenderneſs 
and benevolence of our Saviour's diſpoſi- 


tion. It is ſaid, that when he faw Mary 
weeping, and the Jews alſo weeping, he 


groaned in his ſpirit, and was troubled. 


And it is added, as a circumſtance parti- 


eularly A that HE likewiſe wept. 
979 | 5 we 


Throughout his whole miniſtry, he was 
careful to direct the regards of men to the 


his powers. 
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Which, we are told, the ſpectators made 
an this, are very natural. Some, imas 
ining that his tears fed afrom ils 
concern for the death of his friend, ' ſaid; 
Bebold. how he loved him. Others, wonder: 
ing that, as Lazarus was his friend, he 
had. not exerted the miraculous powers by 
which he had cured others in curing him; 
ſaid ; Could nut this man who opened thei eyes 
Mul blind, have cauſed tbut ewen this man 
Should not bave died? Ver. 3j. The reaſon 
of his weeping could not be his forraw 
for the death of Lazarus,; for he well 
nem that he ſhould ſoon reſtore him to 
life: but, moſt; probably, his ſympathy ; 
Faiths: the ſorrow of | Lazarus's friends, 
: d by reflexionss to hich on this | 
gecaſion-be might be Jed, on death and 
its attendant evils, ; He might, like wiſe, 
— Paker (as we find he was at 
other times). by obſerving the peryerſeneſs 
diſcovered by ſame. of he Jews who, ſur- 
rounded him, and by his foxefight of. the 


mats thy eatened them., We haye 
1090 100 an 


account of his wetping'on-another-ooca 


that when he came near to Jeruſulem and 


beheld it, he. wept over it. In theſe in- 
ſtances we ſee plainly the workings of an 


ardent benevolence and we: may infer 


from them, that it is by no means belom 
the character of a wiſe man to be, on 
certain occaſions, ſo far overcome by has 
affectionate feelings, as to be forced-jute 


tears. This happened to our Saviour on 
the occaſions. I have mentioned; and be 
" appears to us the more amiable fot 


Wretched, indeed, is that philoſophy 
prot teaches us to ſuppreſs our tendet 
feelings. 2 Such: a philoſophy, by aiming 
at elevating us above human nature, ſini 
us below it. Our Saviour.was greater than 
any human being; ; and yet we find that 
even he wept. How fooliſh then would it 
be in us to be aſhamed of any ſimilar ten- 


derneſs into which we may be forced? R 


ſtoical inſenfibility_ is certainly rather a 


vice than a virtue, At no time does a 
perſon 
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perſon appear more lovely than when 
conquered by his kind affections, and 
melted by them into tears. Let us then 

learn to deſpiſe all pretenſions to a wiſdom 
which would take from us any of our na- 
taral fenfibilities ; remembering, hows 
ever, to take care to keep them always, as 
far as we can, under proper reſtraint. It 
is neither a fin nor a weakneſs to fall 
into tears; but it is wrong to weep 


like perſons who have no hope, or 


who are not ſatisfied with God's will. 
Our paſſions have been wiſely and kindly 
glyen us; and our duty is, not to eradi- 
cate but to regulate them, by fo Watch. 
ing over them as never to ſuffer them to 
lead us into any exceſſes tlrat would be- 
tray an impotence of mind, _ a _ 
dence of Providence. 
Fourthly; The y16xivy of Chriſt in 
working this miracle deſerves our atteri- 
tion. How great did he appear in bis 
eonverſation with Martha before he got 
to the ſepulchre ; and, particularly, when 
ne he 
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he declared of himſelf that he was the 


be 4obo.. believeth in bim, though be were 
dead, yet: ſhall be live ? How great did he 
appearcviben; after aädrethng bimſetfin 
the Deity, he cried out with a loud voice 
at the ſepulchre, LAZ AR Us cod FORTH? 
And when, in conſequence of this call; 


Lazarus immediately awoke from death, 


and ſhewed himſelf in perfect health ? 


What a manifeſtation was this of his 


glory, and how evidently did it ous 
that the power of God dwelt in him? 

But this leads me to deſire you ns ON 
tend to the aſſurance this miracle gives 
us of the Divine miſſion of Chriſt. We 
can ſearcely conceive of a more wonders 
ful exertion of power, than the inſtanta - 
neous reſtoration to life and health of -4 


perſon whaſe body was putrifying in the 
He that did this muſt have been 


gr 
ſent of God. It is wholly inconceivable, 


1 
2200 p * 


dach credentials. It is only the power 
which 


_ RESURRECTION: and the Lips, and that 


that a deceiver ſhould be able to produce 
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| which gave life that can thus reſtore it, 
and re- unite our ſouls and bodies after a 
ſeparation. We may, therefore, aſſure 
ourſelves, that the perſon who worked 
this miracle, and who poſſeſſed ſuch. an 
abſolute command over nature as Chriſt 
diſcovered, was indeed what he declared 
himſelf to be, a Meſſenger from heaven 
to ſave mankind, and that great Meſſiah 
whoſe coming had been promiſed from the. 
beginning of the world. $50! 
It has been urged by daher chi; 
an the) reality of miracles, they are 
no proof of the truth of doctrines, there 
being no connexion between a diſplay. of 
fupernatural power and truth. The ſtreſs 
which unbelievers have laid on this ob- 
jection is mere affectation. Did they be- 
heve the miracles, they would, whatever 
they may pretend, find themſelves under 
a neceſſity of receiving the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity ; and, it will be time enough \ 
to anſwer: this objection, when a man 
dean be found, not a lunatic, who can ho- 
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which it was intended to prove. 


But what deſerves more particular r no- 
tice here is, that it appears from this mi- 
racle, that Chriſt is hereafter to raiſe all 


mankind from death. Juſt before he per- 
formed it, Martha having. ſaid to him, 
Lord if thou badſt been here, my brother had 
not died, ke told her, in order to comfort 
her, that her brother ſhould riſe again. 
She, not underſtanding him, replied, J 
know that he ſhall riſe again at the reſurrec- 


tion at the laſt day; to which he anſwered, 
with a voice of unſpeakable dignity, I am 


the RESURRECTION and the Li R. He 


that believeth in me, though he were dead, 


yet ſhall be live; and whoſoever liveth and 


believeth in me ſhall never die, That is, 
am the perſon by whom mankind are 


« to be raiſed from the dead. It ſignifies 


© not whether he that is my true diſciple 
* 18 dead or alive. If he is dead, he fhall 


Z «© live 


neſtly ſay, that he believes the miracle in 
particular which is the ſubject of this 1 
courſe, but does not believe the doctrine | 
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© live again; and if he is alrve, his exif 
e tence ſhall be continued to him beyond N 
« the grave, and his diſmiſſion from this 
« world ſhall be his introduction to a 
ce better world, where he ſhall never 
die.” — After making this declaration, 
and to demonſtrate the truth of it by 
giving a ſpecimen of that power by which 
he was to effect the univerſal reſurrection, 

he walked to Lazarus 8 gr ave, and raiſed 
him from the dead. What evidBnce could 
be more decifive?—We have in the Goſpel 
Hiſtory, accounts of his raiſing from the 

dead two other perfons ; and, after being 
crucified and buried, he roſe himſelf from 
the dead and aſcended to heaven.—Theſe 
facts exhibit him to our ſenſes as indeed 
the RESURRECTION and the LIr R. No 
doubt can remain of adeftrine thus proved. 
Give me leave to hold your attention 
here a little longer ——In John v. 25, 
our Saviour, we are told, ſaid to the Jews, 
Verily, verily, 1 ſay unto you, the hour i 15 


coming, and Now 18, when the dead foal 
bear 
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hear the voice of the Son of God, and they 
that hear ſhall live. Soon after uttering 
theſe words, he ſaid again, as we read in 
the ſame chapter, verſe 28. The hour is 
coming when all that are in their graves 


ſhall hear the voice of the Son of Man, and 


hall come forth. They that have done good 
to the reſurrection of life; and they that 


have done evil to the reſurrection of damna» 


tion. 


the reſurrection of Lazarus, our Saviour 


ſeems to have referred to theſedeclarations, 


and to have intended to verify and exem- 
plify them. He cried, we are told, ver. 43, 


with a loud voice, like, perhaps, to that 
by which he had ſaid he would hereafter 


raiſe all the dead, LA; Akus, come forth; 
and in a moment he did come forth.— 
Thus will the whole world at the laſt day 
hear the voice of the Son of God. Thus 
will he then burſt the bars of the grave, 
reſcue from the king of terrors his pri- 
ſoners, and call to life the dead of all na- 

2 2 tions, 


In the circumſtances. which ita 
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tions, ranks, and times —How awful this 
proſpect? How conſoling and elevating 
to good men, amidſt the waſte that death 
is continually making around them ?— 
What reaſon have we to value our relation 
to that Deliverer to whom, under God, 
it is owing ? And how ought we to tri- 
umph in the aſſurance he has given us, 
that, though we muſt ſoon loſe our 
powers in death, we ſhall hereafter reco- 
ver them ; ſpring up from the duſt at his 
command, new made and improved; 
and, with all the faithful, enter (not on 
ſuch a life as that to which Lazarus was 
reſtored) but on a e and endleſs life 
in the heavens | # 


Before I proteed * I ſhall here requeſt 
your attention, while I briefly conſider 
the objections which unbelievers have 
made to the account given by St. John of 
this miracle. Sufficient notice has been 
already taken of ſeveral of theſe objec- 
5 tions; 


Here this ſermon was divided into two ſermons, 


* 
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tions; but there are ſome which have 


not been mentioned, and on which it 


will not be improper to make a few re- 


U marks. | 
It has been ae whether 1 18 fat- = 
ficient reaſon to believe, that Lazarus was 


really dead. The anſwer is, that he died, 


not ſuddenly, but of an illneſs that in- 
creaſed gradually, and laſted ſeveral days 
—that, in this caſe, there is no danger of 


miſtaking the ſigns of death—that his 
friends had buried him; and, therefore, 


muſt have aſſured e en of his death 


that he had been in his grave four days; 


and that, had he not been dead, the nap- 


kin which, we are told, was tied round 


his face, and the grave cloths and fillet- 
ings with which he was bound, would 


alone have been ſufficient to kill him. 

It has been farther enquired, how, if 
he was bound hand and foot, as St. John 
tells us, he could, on our Saviour's call, 
come forth out of the grave. The anſ- 
Ver is obvious. Upon the ſuppoſition of 
bo 2 3 the 
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the reality of the miracle, there can be no 


difficulty in conceiving it carried ſo far, 
as not only to bring Lazarus to life, but 
to preſent him alſo out of the grave be- 
fore the ſpectators. But were it neceſſa- 
ry to ſuppoſe the miracle not carried thus 
far, the objection would deſerve little re- 
gard, becauſe founded on an ignorance of 


the manner of burying among the an- 


tients. The graves among the Jews and 


other nations in former times, were caves 
hewn out of rocks, in the ſides of which 


the dead, after being embalmed, were de- 


poſited without coffins, When, there- 
fore, by our Saviour's order, the ſtone 


was taken away from the mouth of La- 


 Zarus's ſepulchre, it is poſſible. that his 


corpſe might be expoſed to view ; and 
when it is ſaid, that he came forth bound 


— 


hand and foot, the meaning may be, not 


that he walked out of the ſepulchre; but 


that he raiſed himſelf up in the ſide of the 


cave or cell where he was laid, and lid 
down from it upon his feet, and there 


con- 
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continued till he was unbound and could 


walk about. 


But the chief difficul ty which occurs in 


conſidering the account of this miracle is, 
the effect which, we are told, it had on 
the chief priefts and Phariſees. Inſtead 
of being properly impreſſed by it, we read, 
verſe 53, that, after taking counſel toge- 
ther, they determined to uſe all poflible 
means to put Jeſus to death. They even 
went ſo far as to think of meaſures for 
putting Lazarus himſelf to death. Similar 
i to this, according to the Goſpel Hiſtory, 
Was the general conduct of the leading 


Jews with reſpect to our Lord. Inſtead 
of being engaged by the increaſing glory 


of his character, and the overpowering 


evidence of his miracles, to ſtrike to him, 


they were only ſtimulated to greater rage, 
and made more deſperate in their reſolu- 


tion to cruſh him : And this may ſeem a 
pitch of wickedneſs ſo diabolical as to ex- 


ceed the limits of human depravity, and, 
therefore, to be incredible, I am in 
* hopes, 
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hopes, however, that you will think 
otherwiſe, when you have attended to the 
een g obſervations. 

It is a previous obſervation neceſſary to 
be attended to, that the Jewiſh rulers ap- 
pear to have been convinced of the ſuper- 
natural power. and prophetical character 
of our Lord. This the Goſpel Hiſtory 
plainly tells us. John x11. 42. Among the 
chief rulers alſo many believed on him ; but 
did not confeſs him, becauſe they loved the 
praiſe of men more than the praiſe of God. 

| We know, ſays Nicodemus (the ruler wha 
came to Jeſus by night) 7hat thou art 4 
teacher come from God, for no one can do the 
miracles thou doſt except God be with bim. 
John iii. 2. On hearing the report of 
this miracle in particular, the language 
of the chief prieſts and Phariſees was; 
What do we? for this man doth many mira- 
cles. If wwe let bim thus alone, all men will 

believe in him. John xi. 479. When we 
read, that they did not believe in him, the 
meaning 1s, that they did not receive him 
and 
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and ſubmit to him as a meſſenger from 
heaven; and what, therefore, is to be ac- 
counted for is, not ſo much their want 
of faith in him, as their rejection and 
perſecution of him notwithſtanding their 
fagtiy, 

In order to explain this, I would deſire 
you to conſider, 

- Firſt, The general character of the 
Jews. In every age they had been infa- 
mous for their perſecution of the pro- 
| phets who were ſent to them. About 

this time, more eſpecially, it appears 


hat they were arrived at a pitch of wick- 


edneſs which went beyond common de- 
pravity. Jeſephus ſays, that he believed 
« there never exiſted, from the begin- 
“ ning of the world, a generation of men 
© more profligate than the body of the 
e Jewiſh leaders and nobility were at the 
time Jeruſalem was beſieged by the 
Romans: And if they were then ſo 
Mio, it is not likely they were of a dif- 

5 ferent 
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ferent character forty years before, when 


our Lord preached to them. 

| Secondly ; The provocation our Lord 
gave them ſhould be conſidered. It is re- 
markable, that it does not appear that he 
ever expreſſed himſelf with particular 


warmth except when he ſpoke of theſe 


men. Againſt the Scribes and Phariſees 


we find him always declaring a moſt 


pointed and irreconcilable indignation, 


He charged them with being guilty of al- 


molt every vice that could ſtain a human 


character ; and, particularly, with reli- 


gious hypocriſy, doing all their good 


works to be ſeen of men; pretending un- 


common ſanctity, and making long pray- 
ers, but devouring widows houſes; ſtrain- 
ing out a gnat, but ſwallowing a camel; 


eareful not to omit any punctilio of a ce- 


remony, and paying tithe of mint, aniſe, 
and cummin, but neglecting the weightier 


matters of the law, juſtice, mercy, and 


fidelity; binding heavy burthens on 


\ 


others which they would not touch with 
one 
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one of their fingers; compaſſing ſea and 
land to make one proſelyte, who, when 
made, became tenfold more a child of 
| hell than themſelves ; clatming an abſo- 
late authority over the conſciences of the 
people, while they taught for doctrines 
the commandments of men, and corrupt- 
ed the law of God; loving greetings in 
the markets, and the chief ſeats in ſyna- 
gogues, and ſtudying (by going about in 


long robes, praying in the corners of the 
ſtreets, ſounding a trumpet when they 
gave alms, and enlarging the borders of 


their garments) to appear outwardly righ- 
teous, while 7nwardly they were like 


whited ſepulchres, full of dead men's 


bones and of all uncleanneſs. In ſhort, 
their character, according to our Lord's 


repreſentation of it, was completely de- 


teſtable; and, perhaps, the account we 
have of it has been providentially given 
us to ptevent our wondering at the vio- 


| lence of their oppoſition to our Saviour, 


notwithſtanding all they ſaw and knew of 
| h | bis 
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His miraculous powers. He even declared 


a preference to them of publicans and ſin- 
ners, of thieves and harlots, who, he af- 
fared them, were more likely to enter into 
the kingdom of the Meſſiah than they were. 

His diſcourfe in the 2 3d chapter of 


Matthew, is particularly worth your at- 
tention on this occaſion. In this diſcourſe 


he denounces the judgments of heaven 
upon them for their wickedneſs, calling 


| them blind guides, and a generation of 


vipers who could not eſcape the damna- 
tion of hell. He pronounces ſeven times 


the words, Wok unTo vou SCRIBES AND 


PHARISEES, HyPocRITES; and concludes 
with ſaying, there was no remedy for 
them, but that on them would come all the 
righteous blood which had been ſhed from the 


beginning of the world; that is, a puniſh- 


ment ſo dreadful as to bear to be fo ex- 


preſſed. Thus did he hold them up to 
public deteſtation as enemies to the pro- 


greſs of truth and virtue, and a body of 


rad knaves deſtined to deſtruction: 
| And 
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And the effect muſt have been the ruin 
of their credit and authority. Could 
there have been a provocation more 
intolerable? In truth, the wonder is, 
that they bore him ſo long as they 
did; and the probability is, that they 
would have brought him to a quicker end, 
had it not been for an awe produced in 
their minds by the ſplendor of his mira- 
cles, united to their apprehenſions of 
danger from the people, who, we are in- 
formed, all took him for a prophet and 
were ready for a revolt in his favour. _ 
But let us farther conſider what they 
muſt have done, and how. much they 
muſt have relinquiſhed, had they ſtruck 
to him. They muſt have made themſelves 
the diſciples of the Son of a Carpenter, 
followed by twelve mean fiſhermen, with- 
out ſtate or pomp, or even a place in 
which to lay his head. T hey muſt have 
deſcended from their ſeats of pewer and 
influence, and placed themſelves under 
the direction of an enemy who had un- 
| | maſked 
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maſked and expoſed them, and from whom 
they could expect no mercy. But above 
all, they muſt have acknowledged them- 
{clves the wicked wretches he had declared 
them to be, and given up their ambition, 
their hypocriſy, and their vices. Is it 
ſtrange, that even miracles, whatever con- 
viction they might extort, did not produce 
this effect? Perhaps, indeed, there is not 
now a country under heaven in which, in 
ſimilar circumſtances, our Lord would not 
meet with ſimilar treatment. Suppoſe, 
for inſtance, that in Irar v, a prophet 
was to ariſe and to go about preaching 
repentance to the inhabitants ; calling 
them from the worſhip of the hoſt, of 
images, the Virgin Mary, and the ſaints, 
to the worſhip of one God; reprobating 
Popery as a ſyſtem of ſuperſtition and ſpi- 
ritual frayd and domination, injurious to 
the eſſential intereſts of men, by teaching 
a way of being religious without being 
virtuous, and of getting to heaven with- 
aut forſaking vice; and, at the ſame time, 
de- 
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delivering woes againſt the public teachers 
and rulers, as hypocritical corrupters of 
true religion, as ſupporters of idolatry 
and falſchood,. and enemies to the im- 
provement and happineſs of mankind. 
Suppoſe, I ſay, this now to happen in 
ITALY ; what can you imagine would-be 
the effect? What evidence would be 
ſafficient to engage the Pope, the Car- 
dinals, and the different orders of 
Prieſts, to liſten to ſuch a preacher and 
acknowledge his authority; to renounce 
their uſurped honours and dignities; to 
give up the abuſes to which they owed 
their wealth and their conſequence, and to 
reform their doctrine and manners? 
Would not the whole force of clerical and 
civil power be exerted to ſilence and cruſh 
him as ſoon as poſſible? Would miracles 
themſelves, unleſs employed for the pur- 
poſe of protecting him, long preſerve 
him? Would he be perfectly ſafe, even 
in this eountry, were he to come to us 
and to attack eſtabliſnied corruptions, 
— pro- 
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provoke the vicious in high places, and 
unmaſk religious prevaricators, the ſup- 
porters of abuſes, and the enemies of re- 
formation in the manner our Lord did in 
Fudea ? 
The obſervation I am now making has 
been verified by the experience of all paſt 
ages. Such is the power of criminal pre- 
judices, and ſuch the ſtubbornneſs, and 
often the fury of vicious men intereſted 
in maintaining abuſes, that reformers, 
however powerful their admonitions 
have been and eminent their characters; 
have ſeldom long eſcaped perſecution 
and violent deaths. Provocations un- 
ſpeakably leſs than thoſe given to the 
Jews by our Saviour, have every where 
produced the ſame effects. In Ar RENS, 
the poiſoning of SocxATES. In BRITAIN, 
the burning of CRANMER, LATIMER; - 
RIDLEY, &c. 

But this is by no means all that is to be 
ſaid in anſwer to the objection I am con- 
ſidering. In our Lord's circumſtances 

with 
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with reſpect to the Jews, there was much 
that was peculiar, and that can never 
again exiſt in any country. In order to 
underſtand this, you muſt recollect, that 
all the Jews were, in the time of our 
Saviour, eagerly and impatiently looking 
for the Meſſiah promiſed in their ſacred 
writings ; and that the only notion they 
had of this Meſſiah was *, that he would 
be a temporal prince 1 great con- 
queror, who would come with a train of 
ſplendid courtiers and ſigns in the hea- 
vens, ſet himſelf at the head of a mighty 
army, deliver them from the Roman yoke, 
reſtore them to their long loſt liberty, and 
elevate them to the ſovereignty of the 
world. Their leading men, in particu- 
lar, reckoned on being the moſt favoured 
| A a men 


2 This opinion was not confined to the Jews. 
© There had been, Suetonius tells us ( Veſpaſ. cap. 4.) 
& THROUGH ALL THE EAST, an ancient and con- 
& ſtant expectation, that at that time ſome one 
* from Judea ſhould obtain the empire of che 
world.“ 
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men in his kingdom, on having their 
conſequence among the people confirmed 
and enlarged, and enjoying in the 
greateſt abundance pleaſures, prefer- 
ments, honours, and riches. When, 
k therefore, they heard the fame of Jeſus, 
and ſaw the diſplays of his ſupernatural 
power, they could not but be led to con- 
clude, that he might prove the Meſſiah, 
or, at leaſt, that the nation would take 
him to be ſo; and, as he had avowed 
himſelf their adverſary, this would neceſ- 
ſarily alarm them. It Was impoſſible they 
ſhould not diſlike fuch a Meſſiah—a Meſ- 
fiah who was continually warning the 
people againſt them, and who had ſunk 
their credit—a Meſſiah who made humi- 
lity, ſelf-denial, repentance, and heaven- 
ly-mindedneſs, the conditions of his fa- 
vour—a Meſſiah who publicly threatened 
them, who had pronounced them the 
worſt of mankind, and declared, that in- 
ſtead of ſharing in the happineſs of the 

Meſſiah's reign, they would be excluded 
from 
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from it, become victims of Divine juſtice, 


and ſuffer a puniſhment ſharper than any 
that had been ever inflicted. 


It is true that, with wonderful pru- 


dence, he avoided declaring himſelf the 
Meſſiah. The effect of ſuch a declaration 
would have been producing tumults 
which muſt have defeated his views. 
The proper time for this was after his de- 
parture from this world, when it would 


be impoſſible to miſtake it for a call to 
rebellion. But the rulers of the Jews 


muſt have expected, that he would ſoon 
quit his reſerve, publiſh his pretenſions, 
and ſet up his ſtandard; and the more he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, the more they muſt 


have apprehended, that he might do this 


with a ſucceſs that (either by enabling 
him to execute his threats, or by bring- 


ing the Roman power upon them) would 


_ occaſion their ruin. Thus circumſtan- 


ced, every miracle he wrought, every teſ- 


timony he received of popular favour, and 
every diſplay he made of his prophetical 
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character, could, in their depraved minds; 
have no other effect than to encreaſe their 
alarm, to work them up to greater vio- 

lence, and to render them more deſperate 
in their attempts to provide for their own 
ſecurity by deſtroying him. 

Our Lord's parable of the vineyard 
let out to unfaithful huſbandmen, deli- 
vered not long before his crucifixion, 
affords a particular confirmation of theſe 
obſervations, In this parable, he inti- 
mates to the chief prieſts and elders of the 
people that, 1n ſpite of all their efforts, 
he ſhould riſe to univerfal power; and 
that the conſequence would be, his fall- 
ing upon them (like a great corner-ſtone) 
and grinding them to powder, And we 
are told, that they underſtood his mean- 
ing, and were ſo exaſperated by it, 
that they endeavoured immediately to 
ſeize him, but were deterred by the peo- 
ple. See the 2 1ſt chapter of Matthew, 
from the 25th verſe to the end. 
PRs In 
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In ſhort ; Jeſus, after raiſing Lazarus 
from the dead, became poſſeſt of an influ- 


ence among the people which would, had 


he availed himſelf of it, have been irre- 
ſiſtible. They were ripened by it for an 
inſurrection, and the ſlighteſt encourage- 
Aa 3 ment 


b The diſpoſition of the Jews at this time to riſe 


in favour of every pretender who offered himſelf to 
them as the temporal deliverer they expected in the 


Mleſſiah, is well known. It was this chiefly, as Joſe- 
phus ſays, that produced the war which ruined them; 


and it was our Lord's diſappointing their views, by 
refuſing to be made a king, and ſuffering himſelf to 
be taken and condemned, that made the people turn 


at laſt againſt him, 

The Jewiſh people (ſays Dr. Lardner, in his 
collection of Jewiſh and Heathen teſtimonies to the 
truth of Chriſtianity, chap. iii. ſect. 7.) had met 
s with many diſappointments from our Lord; and 
Ce 


7 


with loud acclamations, ſaying, Heſanna to the Son 


„ David. Bleſſed is the King who cometh in the 


e name of the Lord. And Jeſus, not aſſuming then 
& the character of an carthly Prince, was a freſh diſ- 


appointment ta them, and left deep reſent» 
ments.“ 


yet, when he entered into Jeruſalem in no greater 
ſtate than riding on an aſs, they accompanied him 
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ment would have brought them together 
to fight under him, and to proclaim him 
their great Meſſiah. The hypocrites who, 
in the tone and with the authority of a 
prophet ſent from God, he had proſcrib- 
eld, could not obſerve this without terror. 
Their danger appeared to be increaſing 
with every increaſe of his popularity, and 
growing more imminent in proportion to 
the proofs he gave of his Divine miſſion. 
They could not but reckon,. that as he 
roſe they muſt ſink; and that either he 
or they muſt periſh. This produced a 
conteſt ſingular and unparalleled. Our 
Lord gave it up by yielding to their 
power. It was a great miſtake to think, 
that his kingdom was a temporal king- 
dom, or that he had any worldly views. 
He did not come for ſlaughter and tri- 
umph like the ſavage conquerors of this 
world, but to ſuffer and to die; and it 
was neceſſary that his death ſhould be a 
public death. His own reſurrection (the 
ground 
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ground of all human hope) could not 
otherwiſe have been properly aſcertained. 
He, therefore, made a voluntary ſurrender 
of himſelf to his enemies; and, to fulfil 


the counſels of Providence, ſubmitted to 


be publicly condemned and crucified. 
44 Theſe 


©. Their ſucceſs in taking and condemning him led 
them to conclude they had obtained a complete victory 


over him, and delivered themſelves from the danger 


with which he had threatened them. But the events 
which ſoon followed proved the contrary, He roſe toall 


power in heaven and earth; and, in a few years after 


this, ſent his armies to deſtroy theſe murderers. 
Vengeance came upon them to the uttermoſt ; and 
his prophetical denunciations were fully verified, _ 
Joſephus tells us, that twelve thouſand of the Jew- 


iſh nobility periſhed at the ſiege of Feruſalem ; 
that the . vengeance of heaven appeared plainly 
to be upon them; and that, in his Opinion, 


all the calamities which had ever happened to any 


people from the beginning of the world, were 
not to be compared with thoſe which befel the Jews 
at this time. Multitudes, he ſays, were crucihed by 
the Romans before the walls; and fo great was the 
number of thoſe who thus ſuffered, that room was 
wanting for croſſes, and croſſes were wanting for 
ÞUdics, 
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Theſe obſervations ſeem to be a full 
anſwer to the objection I have ſtated. 
And they explain what is ſaid in Matth. 95 
xxvii. 18. that it was from envy the 
chief prieſts and Phariſees had delivered 
him; that is, from a jealouſy of his po- 
pularity, and a dread of its effects: And, 
alſo, what we are told (in a paſſage al- 
ready quoted) theſe chief prieſts ſaid, on 
hearing of the reſurrection of Lazarus, 
What ds we? for this man doth many mira- 
cles. Tf we let him thus alone, all men will 
believe in him, and the Romans will com 
and take away both our place and nati on. 
John xi. 47, 48. 

There are two reflexions which are natu- 
rally ſuggeſted to us by theſe obſervations. 

Firſt; We ſhould conſider how ſerik- 
ing a proof they give us of the truth of 
our religion. Had Chriſt been a deceiver, 
he would have fallen in with the preju- 
dices of his countrymen. He would have 
offered himſelf to them as juſt the Meſſiah 
they expected and wanted ; for it was 
only 1 in the ſcheme of ſuch a Meſſiah the. 
views 
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views of a deceiver could be gratified. He 
would have endeavoured to ingratiate 


himſelf with the chief prieſts and rulers, 
encouraged their ambition, and flattered 


their vices, You have heard how differ- 


ently he acted; how he proyoked inſtead 

of ſoothing the Jewiſh rulers, and threat- 
ened inſtead of flattering them; and thus 
made himſelf odious and terrible to them 


In the higheſt degree. There cannot be 
a ſtronger argument for his Divine miſ- 


ſion. If there is any perſon who does 


not feel the weight of it, he muſt be either 
very much prejudiced, or very inattentive. 
Secondly ; We are led, by the obſer- 
vations 1 have made, to reflect on the 


wiſdom of Divine Providence, in order- 


ing the circumſtances which attended the 


introduction of Chriſtianity into the 


world. Had the body of the Jewiſh 
leaders and prieſts (and conſequently the 
nation in general) received Chriſt, the 
evidences of our religion would have been 
much diminiſhed. A ſuſpicion would 
have been unavoidable, that it was an 

im- 
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impoſition contrived by the Jews, and 
which had made its way in the world by 
the power and policy * of the Jewiſh 
{tate. 


But I have gone far beyond the 


bounds I intended in n on this 
ſubject, | 
Let 


4 cc Had the great body of your nation, and eſpe- 
£ cially the rulers of it in the time of Chriſt, em- 
c braced Chriſtianity; as it was a religion which 
„ ſprung up among yourſelves, it would have been 
« ſaid at this day, that it was a contrivance of thoſg 
« who had it in their power to impoſe upon the com- 
40 mon people, and to make them belieye whatever 
6 they pleaſed; and that your ſcriptures which bear 
<« teſtimony to Chriſt had been altered to favour the 
6 impoſture. Whereas the violent oppoſition which 
4% your nation in general, and the rulers of it, made 5 
ce to Chriſtianity, will for ever put it out of the power 
of unbelievers to ſay, that it was a ſcheme which 

« the founders of it carried on in concert with any 
e human powers.” —See the letters lately addreſſed to 
the Jews by Dr. Prięſitley, in which, with a force of 
perſuaſion they ought to feel, he invites them to an 
amicable diſcuſſion with him of the evidences o& 
Chriſtianity, Fifth Letter, p. 45. 


8 
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Let us now pauſe a moment; and en- 
deavour to bring back our thoughts to 
the reſurrection of Lazarus. Never, ex- 
cept when Jeſus himſelf roſe from the 
dead, was a ſcene ſo intereſting exhibited 
on the ſtage of this. world. The conſi- 

deration of it ſhould engage us to exer- 
ciſe faith in Chriſt as our Saviour, and 
to rely on his power to deliver us from 
the all devouring grave. His exhorta- 
tion to his apoſtles juſt before his laſt ſuf- 
ferings was; You believe in God. Believe 
alſo in me. — Thus alſo, in his words, 
would I now exhort you.—“ You believe 
in God.“ He is the ONE SUPREME, and 

the cauſe of all the cauſes of your happi- 
neſs. But believe alſo in Chriſt.” He 
is the one Mediator, and the choſen Mini- 
ſter of God's goodneſs to you. As in 
Adam all die; foi in bim ſhall all be made 
alive. x Cor. xv, 22. Soon he will de- 
ſcend again from heaven, not to labour 
and ſuffer, but to gather the fruits of his 
labours and ſufferings ; not to die, but to 
(Efiroy death, and to change zheſe our vile 
bodies, 
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bodies, that they may be faſhioned like unta 
his glorious body, according to that mighty 
power by which he is able to ſubdue all things 
to himſelf. Phil. wi. 21. As the Father 
hath life in himſelf, ſo hath he given to the 
Sen to have life in himſelf, John v. 26, 
| We have been contemplating a ſtriking 
proof of this. As his call brought Laza- 
rus to life; ſo will! it, hereafter, bring to 
life you and me and all mankind. At his 
coming the fea ſhall give up the dead that 
are in it, and death and the inuiſiblę flats 
Hall give up the dead that are in. them. He 
Hall fit on the throne of his glory, and befors 

him ſhall be gathered all nations to be judged 
gecording to their works.—He fhgll ſeparate 
them as a ſhepherd divideth his ſheep from the 
goats—The ri ghteous he ſhall place on his 
right hand; the wicked on his left. To the 
former he will ſay ; Come ye bleſſed of my a- 
ther, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundati: on of the world. To the lat= 
ter, Go, ye curſed, into everlaſting fre 
God grant, fellow-chriſtians, that we 
2 be ee for this ſolemn time. A 
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ſtep more may bring us to it. Death is 
preſſing hard towards us; and when 
it comes, the curtain will drop which 
hides from our view another world, and 
theſe ſcenes will open upon us. The in- 
tervening time of lying amongſt the dead 
our imaginations are apt greatly to miſre 
preſent. There may be, to our perceptions, 
no differenee whether it is four days, as 
in the caſe of Lazarus, or a thouſand ages. 
Let us then be ſtedfaſt in every good pur- 
poſe, never, while in the way of our 
duty, deſponding under any troubles or 

weeping as without hope, foraſmuch as 
we know that our Redeemer liveth, and will 
fland at the latter day on the earth ; and that 


though our bodies muſt putrify in the ground, 
and worms devour them, yet in our fleſh we 


ball ſee God. Job xix. 26, 

And now, before I diſmiſs you, let me 
defire you to join with me, in taking one 
more view of what paſſed at Lazarus's 
grave. It is pleaſing in the higheſt de- 
gree to ſet hefore our imaginations that. 

ene. 
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ſcene, —Chriſt declares himſelf the reſtrs 
rection and the life; and then walks to the 
grave. In his way to it (obſerving the ſor- 
row of Lazarus's friends, and reflecting on 
the calamities of human nature) he falls 
into tears. When arrived at it, he orders 
the ſtone at the mouth of it to be taken 
away; and (in anſwer to Martha, who 
objected that the ſmell would be offenſive) 
he ſays, that if ſhe believed, ſhe ſhould ſee _ 
the glory of God—He ſolemnly addreſſes 
the Deity, and thanks him for hearing 
him—The ſpectators ſtand around big 
with expectation—He cries with a loud 
voice, Lazarus come forth—Immediately he 
came forth, and ſhewed himſelf alive 
Conceive, if you can, the aſtoniſhment 
this produced. Think, particularly, of 
the emotions of Lazarus's friends. What 
delight muſt they have felt? How joyful 
mult it have been to Martha and Mary 
to receive their beloved brother from the 
dead? With what ecſtacies muſt they 
have embraced him, and welcomed him 
| to 
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to the light of life? How, probably, did 
they fall down before Jeſus in gratitude 
and wonder? 

But let not our thoughts ſtop here. 
Let us carry them on to the morning 
of the univerſal reſurrection. What 
happened now was a faint reſemblance 
of what will happen then. How glad- 
ly will virtuous men open their eyes on 
that morning, and hail the dawning of 
an endleſs day? With what rapture will 
they then meet, congratulate one another 
on their eſcape from danger and trouble, 
and unite their voices in praiſing their De- 
liverer? What will be their joy to exchange 
corruption for incorruption, and weak- 
neſs for power; to take leave of ſin and 
ſorrow, and loſe all their maladies ; to 
throw off their fetters, recover per- 
fect health and liberty, mount up on 
high to meet the Lord in the air, and 
draw immortal breath ? 

Oh ! bleſſed veriod ! — Come Lord 
Jeſus. Come quickly. And when thy 
voice 
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voice ſhall hereafter awake all the dead; 
may we find this happineſs ours; and 
be taken, with all we have loyed here, to 
hve with thee for ever. 
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